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PREFACE 


(1882) 


Tue Essays which make the chief part of this 
volume have all appeared during the last year or 
two in well-known periodicals. The Prefaces 
which follow at the end were published in 
1853 and 1854 as prefaces to my Poems, and 
have not been reprinted since. Some of the 
readers of my poetry have expressed a wish for 
their reappearance, and with that wish I here 
comply. Exactly as they stand, I should not 
have written them now; but perhaps they are 
none the worse on that account. 

The three essays regarding Ireland which 
commence the present volume, and which give 
it its title, were received with no great favour 
when they appeared, and will probably be re- 
ceived with no great favour now. Practical 
politicians and men of the world are apt rather 
to resent the incursion of a man of letters into 
the field of politics; he is, in truth, not on his 
own ground there, and is in peculiar danger of 
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talking at random. No one feels this more than 
I do. Nevertheless I have set in the front of 
this volume the essays on Irish affairs. If I am 
asked why, I should be disposed to answer that 
I am curious to know how they will look ten 
years hence, if any one happens then to turn to 
them. 

English people keep asking themselves what 
we ought to do about Ireland. The great 
contention of these essays is, that in order to 
attach Ireland to us solidly, English people have 
not only to do something different from what 
they have done hitherto, they have also to 4e 
something different from what they have been 
hitherto. As a whole, as a community, they 
have to acquire a larger and sweeter temper, 
a larger and more lucid mind. And this is 
indeed no light task, yet it is the capital task 
now appointed to us, and our safety depends on 
our accomplishing it: to de something different, 
much more, even, than to do something different. 

I have inquired how far the Irish Land 
Act seemed likely, to a fair and dispassionate 
observer, to attach Ireland to us, to prove 
healing. It was easy to see reasons for think- 
ing beforehand that it would not prove healing. 
Now that it is in operation, it is easy to see 
reasons for thinking so still. At the present 
moment one especial aspect of the matter can 
hardly fail to catch any clear-sighted man’s 
attention. No one can deny that the Act seems 
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likely to have a very large and far-reaching 
effect. But neither can it be denied, on the 
other hand, that leading Ministers declared their 
belief, which of course was entirely sincere, that 
the number of extortionate landlords in Ireland 
was inconsiderable, and that the general reduc- 
tion of rents in Ireland would be inconsiderable. 
But it turns out that probably the general 
reduction of rents in Ireland, through the 
operation of the Land Courts fixing a judicial 
rent, will, on the contrary, be very considerable. 
Most certainly the inference of the people of 
Ireland will be that the number of extortionate 
landlords, also, was in fact very considerable. 
But this was just the contention of the people of 
Ireland. The Government, however, did not 
admit its truth, and instituted the Land Courts 
without expecting that they would bring about 
any radical and universal change. If, therefore, 
they do bring about such a change, what, even 
though the Irish tenants profit by it, will be 
their gratitude to the Government? They 
will say that the English Government has done 
them a service without intending it, and without 
understanding and acknowledging the justice of 
their case. But so strong was the justice of 
their case, they will say, that it victoriously 
established itself as soon as the English Govern- 
ment, not dreaming of any such result, gave 
then a tribunal for determining a fair rent. 

It seems to me impossible not to see this, if 
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one does not either shut one’s eyes or turn them 
another way. We shall have brought about a 
radical change, we shall have established by 
law a divided ownership full of critical conse- 
quences, we shall have disturbed the accepted 
and ordinary constitutive characters of property, 
—and we shall get little or no gratitude for it ; 
we shall be said to have done it without intend- 
ing it. Our measure is not likely, therefore, 
of itself to avail to win the affections of the 
Irish people to us and to heal their estrangement. 
Yet to make a radical change without doing 
this, opens no good prospect for the future. To 
break down the landlords in Ireland, as we have 
already broken down the Protestant Church 
there, is merely to complete the destruction of © 
the modus vivendi hitherto existing for society 
in that country ; a most imperfect modus vivendi 
indeed, but the only one practically attained 
there up to this time as a substitute for 
anarchy. Simply to leave to the Irish people 
the free and entire disposal of their own affairs 
is recommended by some counsellors as the one 
safe solution of the Irish difficulty. But the 
safety of this solution depends upon the state 
and dispositions of the people to whom we 
apply it. May not a people be in such a state 
that Shakspeare’s words hold true of ies 


Your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil? 
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And may it not be affirmed, that if ever those 
words seemed true of any people, they seem true 
of the Irish at this hour? 

To heal the estrangement between Ireland 
and England is what is needed above all things, 
and I cannot say that the Land Act appears to 
me to have in itself the elements for healing 
it. Nor can I see the use of pretending to 
find them in it if they are not really there. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more absurd than for 
irresponsible people to press seriously their fancy 
solutions, though they may properly enough 
throw them out, on a suitable occasion, for pur- 
poses of discussion and illustration. Nothing, 
moreover, is further from my thoughts, in 
what is here said, than to find fault with the 
responsible Government, which has to provide 
not a fancy solution for difficulties, but a solution 
which may be put in practice. I know that it 
was as impossible to go on governing Ireland 
by means of the landlords as by means of the 
Protestant Church. I am ready to admit that 
the Government, the power and purchase at their 
disposal being what it is, could not well but 
have had recourse to some such measure as the 
Land Act. I think, even, as I have said in the 
following pages, that the Land Act of the 
Government, with what it does and what it 
gives the power of doing, is probably quite 
capable of satisfying the Irish people as a Land 
Act, if a certain other indispensable condition is 
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complied with. But this condition the Land 
Act will not of itself realise. The indispensable 
condition is, that England and English civilisa- 
tion shall become more attractive; or, as I began 
by saying, that we should not only do to Ireland 
something different from what we have done 
hitherto, but should also de something different. 
On this need of a changed and more attractive 
power in English civilisation almost all the 
essays in the present volume, and not alone 
those dealing directly with Ireland, will be 
found to insist. 

The barren logomachies of Plato’s Theetetus 
are relieved by half-a-dozen immortal pages, and 
among them are those in which is described the 
helplessness of the philosopher in the ways of 
the world, the helplessness of the man of the 
world in a spiritual crisis. The philosopher 
Thales in the ditch had been an easy and a 
frequent subject for merriment ; it was reserved 
for Plato to amuse himself with the practical 
politician and man of the world in a spiritual 
crisis. Mr. Jowett is uncommonly happy in his 
translation of Plato’s account of the man of the 
world, at such a crisis, ‘drawn into the upper 
air,’ having to ‘ get himself out of his common- 
places to the consideration of government and of 
human happiness and misery in general,—what 
they are, and how a man is to attain the one 
and avoid the other.’ ‘Then, indeed,’ says 
Plato, ‘when that narrow, vain, little practical 
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mind is called to account about all this, he gives 
the philosopher his revenge. For, dizzied by 
the height at which he is hanging, whence 
he looks into space which is a strange experi- 
ence to him, he being dismayed and lost and 
stammering out broken words is laughed at, 
not by Thracian handmaidens such as laughed 
at Thales, or by any other uneducated persons, 
for they have no eye for the situation, but by 
every man who has been brought up as a true 
freeman.’ 

Our practical politicians and men of the 
world, carried up by the course of time and 
change into a new air, and still ruefully try- 
ing there to gasp out their formulas, such as 
‘Freedom of contract’ or ‘The Liberal party 
has emphatically condemned religious endow- 
ment,’ or ‘Our traditional, existing social ar- 
rangements,’ could not be better hit off. The 
man of the world, with his utter astonishment 
that the Irish tenants should stop the hunting, 
when the hunting ‘caused the noble master of 
the hounds to spend among them ten thousand a 
year!’ the man of the world, with his mournful 
and incessant cries of ‘Revolution!’ Yes, we 
are in a revolution ; ‘a revolution,’ as the late 
Duke of Wellington said, ‘ by due course of law.’ 
And one of the features of it is, that the Irish 
tenants prefer to stop the hunting of those 
whom they regard as a set of aliens encamped 
amongst them for sporting purposes, who have 
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in the past treated them and spoken to them as 
if they were slaves, and who are disposed, many 
of them, to treat them and speak to them as 
if they were slaves still,—the Irish people had 
rather stop this hunting, than profit by an ex- 
penditure upon it to the tune of ten thousand 
a year. The man of the world has had and has 
one formula for attaching neighbours and tenants 
to us, and one only, — expenditure. And now 
he is ‘drawn into upper air,’ and has to hear 
such new and strange formulas as this, for 
example, of the most charming of French 
moralists:— Pour gagner Phumanité, iu faut lui 
plaire ; pour lui platre, il faut étre aimable. Or, 
if the man of the world can stand Holy Writ, 
let him hear the Psalmist : —‘ Mansueti posside- 
bunt terram, the gentle shall possess the earth.’ 
Indeed we are at the end of a period, and 
always at the end of a period the word goes 
forth: ‘Now is the judgment of this world.’ 
The ‘traditional, existing social arrangements,’ 
which satisfied before, satisfy no longer; the 
conventions and phrases, which once passed 
without question, are challenged. That saying 
of the saints comes to be fulfilled: Perzbit totum 
quod non est ex Deo ortum. Each people has 
its own periods of national life, with their own 
characters. The period which is now ending 
for England is that which began, when, after 
the sensuous tumult of the Renascence, Catholi- 
cism being discredited and gone, our serious 
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nation desired, as had been foretold, ‘to see one 
of the days of the Son of Man and did not 
see it’; but men said to them, See here or See 
there, and they went after the blind guides 
and followed the false direction ; and the actual 
civilisation of England and of America is the 
result. A civilisation with many virtues! but 
without lucidity of mind, and without largeness 
of temper. And now we English, at any rate, 
have to acquire them, and to learn the necessity 
for us ‘ to live,’ as Emerson says, ‘ from a greater 
depth of being.’ The sages and the saints alike 
have always preached this necessity; the so- 
called practical people and men of the world 
have always derided it. In the present collapse 
of their wisdom, we ought to find it less hard 
to rate their stock ideas and stock phrases, their 
clap-trap and their catchwords, at their proper 
value, and to cast in our lot boldly with the 
sages and with the saints. Sime ut mortut sepeliant 
mortuos suos, sed tu vade adnuntia regnum Det. 
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THE INCOMPATIBLES 


Tue Irish Land Bill has not yet, at the 
moment when I write this, made its appearance. 
No one is very eager, I suppose, to read more 
about the Irish Land Bill while we do not yet 
know what the Bill will be. Besides, and above 
all, no one under any circumstances, perhaps, can 
much care to read what an insignificant person, 
and one who has no special connection with 
Ireland, may have to say about the grave and 
sad affairs of that country. 

But even the most insignificant Englishman, 
and the least connected with Ireland and things 
Irish, has a deep concern, surely, in the present 
temper and action of the Irish people towards 
England, and must be impelled to seek for the 
real explanation of them. We find ourselves,— 
though conscious, as we assure one another, of 
nothing but goodwill to all the world,—we find 
ourselves the object of a glowing, fevees un- 
explained hatred on the part of the Irish i 
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‘The Liberal Ministry resolved,’ said one of our 
leading Liberal statesmen a few years ago, when 
the Irish Church Establishment was abolished, 
‘the Liberal Ministry resolved to knit the hearts 
of the empire into one harmonious concord, 
and knitted they were accordingly.’ Knitted 
indeed! The Irish people send members to 
our Parliament, whose great recommendation 
with their constituencies is, says Miss Charlotte 
O’Brien, that they are wolves ready to fly 
at the throat of England; and more and more 
of these wolves, we are told, are likely to 
be sent over to us. These wolves ravin and 
destroy in the most savage and mortifying way ; 
they obstruct our business, lacerate our good 
name, deface our dignity, make our cherished 
fashions of government impossible and ridicu- 
lous. And then come eloquent rhetoricians, 
startling us with the prediction that Ireland 
will have either to be governed in future 
despotically, or to be given up. Even more 
alarming are certain grave and serious ob- 
servers, who will not leave us even the cold 
comfort of the rhetorician’s alternative, but 
declare that Ireland is irresistibly drifting to a 
separation from us, and to an unhappy separa- 
tion ;—a separation which will bring confusion 
and misery to Ireland, danger to us. 

For my part, I am entirely indisposed to 
believe the eloquent rhetoricians who tell us 
that Ireland must either be governed for the 
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future as a Crown colony or must be given 
up. Iam also entirely indisposed to believe the 
despondent observers who tell us that Ireland 
is fatally and irresistibly drifting to a separation, 
and a miserable separation, from England. I no 
‘more believe the eloquent rhetoricians than I 
should believe them if they prophesied to me 
that Scotland, Wales, or Cornwall would have 
either to be governed as Crown colonies for the 
future, or to be given up. I no more believe 
the despondent observers than I should believe 
them if they assured me that Scotland, Wales, 
or Cornwall were fatally and irresistibly drifting 
to a miserable separation from England. No 
doubt Ireland presents many and great difficulties, 
and England has many and great faults and 
shortcomings. But after all the English people, 
with ‘its ancient and inbred piety, integrity, 
good nature, and good humour,’ has considerable 
merits, and has done considerable things in the 
world. In presence of such terrifying predictions 
and assurances as those which I have been just 
quoting, it becomes right and necessary to say so. 
I refuse to believe that such a people is unequal 
to the task of blending Ireland with itself in the 
same way that Scotland, Wales, and Cornwall 
are blended with us, if it sets about the task 
seriously. 

True, there are difficulties. One of the 
greatest is to be found in our English habit 
of adopting a conventional account of things, 
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satisfying our own minds with it, and then imagin- 
ing that it will satisfy other people’s minds also, 
and may really be relied on. Goethe, that sagest 
of critics, and moreover a great lover and admirer 
of England, noted this fault in us. ‘It is good 
in the English,’ says he, ‘that they are always 
for being practical in their dealings with things ; 
aber sie sind Pedanten,—but they are pedants.’ 
The pedant is he who is governed by phrases 
and does not get to the reality of things. Else- 
where Goethe attributes this want of insight 
in the English, their acceptance of phrase 
and convention, and their trust in these,—their 
pedantry in short,—to the habits of our public 
life, and to the reign amongst us of party spirit 
and party formulas. Burke supplies a remarkable 
confirmation of this account of the matter, when 
he complains of Parliament as being a place 
where it is ‘the business of a Minister still 
further to contract the narrowness of men’s 
ideas, to confirm inveterate prejudices, to inflame 
vulgar passions, and to abet all sorts of popular 
absurdities.” The true explanation of any matter 
is therefore seldom come at by us, but we rest 
in that account of things which it suits our class, 
our party, our leaders, to adopt and to render 
current. We adopt a version of things, because 
we choose, not because it really represents them ; 
and we expect it to hold good because we wish 
that it may. 

But ‘it is not your fond desire or mine,’ says 
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Burke again, ‘ that can alter the nature of things ; 
by contending against which, what have we got, 
or shall ever get, but defeat andshame?’ These 
words of Burke should be laid to heart by us. 
We shall solve at last, I hope and believe, the 
difficulty which the state of Ireland presents to 
us. But we shall never solve it without first 
understanding it; and we shall never understand 
it while we pedantically accept whatever accounts 
of it happen to pass current with our class, or 
party, or leaders, and to be recommended by our 
fond desire and theirs. We must see the matter 
as it really stands ; we must cease to ignore, and 
to try to set aside, the nature of things; ‘by 
contending against which, what have we got, or 
shall ever get, but defeat and shame ?’ 

Pedantry and conventionality, therefore, are 
dangerous when we are in difficulties ; and our 
habits of class and party action, and our ways of 
public discussion, tend to encourage pedantry 
and conventionality in us. Now there are 
insignificant people, detached from classes and 
parties and their great movements, people 
unclassed and unconsidered, but who yet are 
lovers of their country, and lovers of the 
humane life and of civilisation, and therefore 
grievously distressed at the condition in which 
they see Ireland and Irish sentiment at the 
present time, and appalled at the prophecies 
they hear of the turn which things in Ireland 
must certainly take. Such persons,—who after 
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all, perhaps, are not so very few in number, 
—may well desire to talk the case over one to 
another in their own quiet and simple way, 
without pedantry and conventionality, admitting 
unchallenged none of the phrases with which 
classes and parties are apt to settle matters, 
resolving to look things full in the face and let 
them stand for what they really are; in order 
that they may ascertain whether there is any 
chance of comfort in store, or whether things 
are really as black and hopeless as we are told. 
Let us perish in the light, at any rate (if perish 
we must), and not in a cloud of pedantry ; let 
us look fairly into that incompatibility, alleged to 
be incurable, between us and the Irish nation. 


Even to talk of the people inhabiting an 
island quite near to us, and which we have 
governed ever since the twelfth century, as a 
distinct nation from ourselves, ought to seem 
strange and absurd to us ;—as strange and absurd 
as to talk of the people inhabiting Brittany as 
a distinct nation from the French. However, 
we know but too well that the Irish consider 
themselves a distinct nation from us, and that 
some of their leaders, upon this ground, claim 
for them a parliament, and even an army and 
navy and a diplomacy, separate and distinct 
from ours. And this, again, ought to seem as 
strange and absurd as for Scotland or Wales or 
Cornwall to claim a parliament, an army and 
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navy, and a diplomacy, distinct from ours; or 
as for Brittany or Provence to claim a parlia- 
ment, an army and navy, and a diplomacy, 
distinct from those of France. However, it 
is a fact that for Ireland such claims are made, 
while for Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, Brittany, 
and Provence, they are not. That is because 
Scotland, Wales, and Cornwall are really blended 
in national feeling with us, and Brittany and 
Provence with the rest of France. And it is 
well that people should come to understand and 
feel that it is quite incumbent on a nation to 
have its parts blended together in a common 
national feeling ; and that there is insecurity, 
there is reason for mortification and humiliation, 
if they are not. At last this much, at least, has 
been borne in upon the mind of the general 
public in England, which for a long while 
troubled itself not at all about the matter,— 
that it is a ground of insecurity to us, and a 
cause of mortification and humiliation, that we 
have so completely failed to attach Ireland. I 
remember when I was visiting schools in Alsace 
twenty years ago, I noticed a number of points 
in which questions of language and religion 
seemed to me likely to raise irritation against 
the French government, and to call forth in the 
people of Alsace the sense of their separate 
nationality. Yet all such irritating points were 
smoothed down by the power of a common 
national feeling with France; and we all 
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know how deeply German and Protestant 
Alsace regretted, and still regrets, the loss of 
her connection with France Celtic and Catholic. 
Undoubtedly this does great honour to French 
civilisation and to its attractive forces. We, 
on the other hand, Germanic and Protestant 
England, we have utterly failed to attach Celtic 
and Catholic Ireland, although our language 
prevails there, and although we have no great 
counter-nationality on the borders of Ireland 
to compete with us for the possession of her 
affections, as the French had Germany on the 
borders of Alsace. 

England holds Ireland, say the Irish, by 
means of conquest and confiscation. But almost 
all countries have undergone conquest and con- 
fiscation ; and almost all property, if we go 
back far enough, has its source in these violent 
proceedings. After such proceedings, however, 
people go about their daily business, gradually 
things settle down, there is well-being and 
tolerable justice, prescription arises, and nobody 
talks about conquest and confiscation any more. 
The Frankish conquest of France, the Norman 
conquest of England, came in this way, with 
time, to be no longer talked of, to be no longer 
even thought of. 

The seizure of Strasburg by France is an 
event belonging to modern history. It was a 
violent and scandalous act. But it has long 
ago ceased to stir resentment in a single Alsatian 
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bosom. On the other hand, the English con- 
quest of Ireland took place little more than a 
century after the Norman conquest of England. 
But in Ireland it did not happen that people 
went about their daily business, that their 
condition improved, that things settled down, 
that the country became peaceful and prosperous, 
and that gradually all remembrance of conquest 
and confiscation died out. On the contrary, the 
conquest had again and again to be renewed ; 
the sense of prescription, the true security of 
all property, never arose. The angry memory 
of conquest and confiscation, the ardour for 
revolt against them, have continued, therefore, 
to irritate and inflame men’s minds. ‘They 
irritate and inflame them still; the present 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
offer only too much proof of it. 

But this is only saying over again that 
England has failed to attach Ireland. We 
must ask, then, what it is which makes things, 
after a conquest, settle peaceably down, what 
makes a sense of prescription arise, what makes 
property secure and blends the conquered people 
into one nation with the conquerors. Certainly 
we must put, as one of the first and chief causes, 
general well-being. Never mind how misery 
arises, whether by the fault of the conquered or 
by the fault of the conqueror, its very existence 
prevents the solid settlement of things, prevents 
the dying out of desires for revolt and change. 
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Now, let us consult the testimonies from 
Elizabeth’s reign, when the middle age had 
ended and the modern age had begun, down to 
the present time. First we have this picture of 
Irish misery by the poet Spenser :— 


Out of every corner of the woods and glens they came 
creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs could not bear 
them; they looked like anatomies of death, they spake like 
ghosts crying out of their graves; they did eat the dead car- 
rions, happy where they could find them, yea, and one another 
soon after, insomuch as the very carcases they spared not to 
scrape out of their graves ; and if they found a plot of water- 
cresses or shamrocks there, they flocked as to a feast for the 
time, yet not able long to continue these withal ; that in short 
space there were none almost left. 


Then, a hundred and forty years later, we 
have another picture of Irish misery, a picture 
drawn by the terrible hand of Swift. He 
describes ‘the miserable dress and diet and 
dwelling of the people, the general desolation 
in most parts of the kingdom.’ He says :-— 


Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great concern 
about the aged, diseased, or maimed poor; but I am not in 
the least pain upon the matter, because it is very well known 
that they are every day dying and rotting by cold and famine, 
and filth and vermin, as fast as can be reasonably expected. 


And again :— 


I confess myself to be touched with a very sensible pleasure 
when I hear of a mortality in any country parish or village, 
where the wretches are forced to pay, for a filthy cabin and 
two ridges of potatoes, treble the worth; brought up to steal 
or beg, for want of work ; to whom death would be the best 
ane to be wished for, on account both of themselves and the 
public. 
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Next and finally, after the lapse of a hundred 
and fifty years more, coming down to our own 
day, we have this sentence, strong and short, 
from Colonel Gordon :— 


The state of our fellow-countrymen in the south-west of 
Ireland is worse than that of any people in the world, — let 
alone Europe. 


I say, where there is this misery going 
on for centuries after a conquest, acquiescence 
in the conquest cannot take place ;—a sense of 
permanent settlement and of the possessors’ pre- 
scriptive title to their property cannot spring up, 
the conquered cannot blend themselves into one 
nation with their conquerors. 


English opinion, indeed, attributes Irish 
misery to the faults of the Irish themselves, 
to their insubordination, to their idleness and 
improvidence, and to their Popish religion. But 
however the misery arises, there cannot, as I 
have already said, be fusion, there cannot be 
forgetfulness of past violences and confiscations, 
while the misery lasts. Still, if the misery is 
due to the faults of the Irish, it is in curing 
faults on their side that we have to seek the 
remedy, not in curing faults of our own. 

Undoubtedly the native Irish have the faults 
which we commonly attribute to them. Un- 
doubtedly those Anglo-Irish, who lead them, 
too often superadd to the passionate unreason 
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of the natives our own domestic hardness and 
narrow doggedness, and the whole makes a 
very unpleasant mixture. Undoubtedly it is 
not agreeable to have people offering to fly like 
wolves at your throat,—these people knowing, 
at the same time, that you will not put out your 
full strength against them, and covering you 
on that account with all the more menace and 
contumely. England must often enough be dis- 
posed to answer such assailants gruffly, to vow 
that she will silence them once for all, and to 
ejaculate, as Caesar did when he threatened to 
silence the tribune Metellus: ‘And when I say 
this, young man, to say it is more trouble to me 
than to do it.’ Were there ever people, indeed, 
who so aggravated their own difficulties as the 
Irish people, so increased the labour and sorrow 
of him who toils to find a remedy for their ills? 
‘Always ready to react against the despotism 
of fact, —so their best friend’ among their 
French kinsmen describes them. ‘ Poor brain- 
sick creatures |!” —a sterner critic? among these 
kinsmen says, — ‘poor brainsick creatures, dis- 
traught with misery and incurable ignorance ! 
by inflaming themselves against the English 
connection, by refusing to blend their blood, 
their habits, their hopes, with those of the 
leading country, they are preparing for them- 
selves a more miserable future than that of any 
other people in Europe.’ It seems as if this 


' M. Henri Martin. ? A writer in the République Francaise. 
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poor Celtic people were bent on making what 
one of its own poets has said of its heroes hold 
good for ever: ‘They went forth to the war, 
but they always fell.’ 

All this may be very true. But still we 
ought to know whether the faults and misery 
of the Irish are due solely to themselves, and 
all we can do is to hold down the poor brainsick 
creatures and punish them, which, to say the 
truth, we have done freely enough in the past ; 
or whether their state is due, either in whole or 
in large part, to courses followed by ourselves, 
and not even yet discontinued by us entirely, in 
which it may be possible to make a change. 

Now, I imagine myself to be at present 
talking quietly to open-minded, unprejudiced, 
simple people, free from class spirit and party 
spirit, resolved to forswear self-delusion and 
make believe, not to be pedants, but to see 
things as they really are. Such people will 
surely be most anxious, just as I too was anxious, 
on this question of the rights and the wrongs in 
England’s dealings with Ireland, to put them- 
selves in good hands. And if they find a guide 
whom they can thoroughly trust they will not 
be restive or perverse with him; they will 
admit his authority frankly. Now, Edmund 
Burke is here a guide whom we can thus trust. 
Burke is, it seems to me, the greatest of English 
statesmen in this sense, at any rate: that he is 
the only one who traces the reason of things 
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in politics and who enables us to trace it too. 
Compared with him, Fox is a brilliant and 
generous schoolboy, and Pitt is a schoolboy 
with a gift (such as even at school not unfre- 
quently comes out) for direction and government. 
Burke was, moreover, a great conservative states- 
man,—conservative in the best sense. On the 
French Revolution his utterances are not entirely 
those of the Burke of the best time, of the Burke 
of the American War. He was abundantly wise 
in condemning the crudity and tyrannousness of 
the revolutionary spirit. Still, there has to be 
added to Burke’s picture of the Revolution a 
side which he himself does not furnish; we 
ought to supplement him, as we read: him, and 
sometimes to correct him. But on Ireland, 
which he knew thoroughly, he was always the 
Burke of the best time; he never varied; his 
hatred of Jacobinism did not here make him 
go back one hair’s-breadth. ‘I am of the same 
opinion, he writes in 1797 (the year in which 
he died), ‘ to my last breath, which I entertained 
when my faculties were at the best.’ Mr. John 
Morley’s admirable biography has interested all 
of us afresh in Burke’s life and genius ; the Irish 
questions which now press upon us should make 
us seek out and read every essay, letter, and 
speech of Burke on the subject of Ireland. 

Burke is clear in the opinion that down to 
the end of his life, at any rate, Irish misery 
and discontent have been due more to English 
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misgovernment and injustice than to Irish faults. 
‘We found the people heretics and idolaters,’ 
he says; ‘we have, by way of improving their 
condition, rendered them slaves and beggars ; 
they remain in all the misfortune of their 
old errors, and all the superadded misery of 
their recent punishment.’ It is often alleged 
in England that the repeated confiscations of 
Irish lands and even the Popery Laws them- 
selves, were necessitated by the rebelliousness 
and intractableness of the Irish themselves ; 
the country could only be held down for 
England by a Protestant garrison, and through 
these severe means. Burke dissipates this flatter- 
ing illusion. Even the Penal Code itself, he 
says, even ‘the laws of that unparalleled code 
of oppression, were manifestly the effects of 
national hatred and scorn towards a conquered 
people, whom the victors delighted to trample 
upon, and were not at all afraid to provoke. 
They were not the effect of their fears, but of 
their security. ‘They who carried on this system 
looked to the irresistible force of Great Britain 
for their support in their acts of power. They 
were quite certain that no complaints of the 
natives would be heard on this side of the 
water with any other sentiments than those of 
contempt and indignation. In England, the 
double name of the complainant, Irish and Papist 
(it would be hard to say which singly was the 
most odious), shut up the hearts of every one 
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against them. They were looked upon as a 
race of bigoted savages, who were a disgrace to 
human nature itself.’ 

And therefore, although Burke declared that 
‘hitherto the plan for the government of Ire- 
land has been to sacrifice the civil prosperity 
of the nation to its religious improvement,’ yet 
he declared, also, that ‘it 7s injustice and not a 
mistaken conscience, that has been the principle of 
persecution.’ That ‘melancholy and invidious 
title,’ he says, ‘the melancholy and unpleasant 
title of grantees of confiscation, is a favourite.’ 
The grantees do not even wish ‘to let Time 
draw his oblivious veil over the unpleasant 
modes by which lordships and demesnes have 
been acquired in theirs and almost in all other 
countries upon earth.’ On the contrary, ‘they 
inform the public of Europe that their estates 
are made up of forfeitures and confiscations from 
the natives. They abandon all pretext of the 
general good of the community.’ The Popery 
Laws were but part of a system for enabling the 
grantees of confiscation to hold Ireland without 
blending with the natives or reconciling them. 
The object of those laws, and their effect, was 
‘to reduce the Catholics of Ireland to a miserable 
populace, without property, without estimation, 
without education. They divided the nation into 
two distinct bodies, without common interest, 
sympathy, or connection. One of these branches 
was to possess a// the franchises, a// the property, 
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all the education; the other was to be composed 
of drawers of water and cutters of turf for them.’ 

In short, the mass of the Irish people were 
kept without well-being and without justice. 
Now if well-being is a thing needed to make a 
conquered people one with its conquerors, so is 
justice, and so, also, is good treatment and kind- 
ness. Well might Burke adjure all concerned 
to reflect upon the possible consequences of 
keeping, in the heart of your country, a bank 
of discontent every hour accumulating, upon 
which every description of seditious men may 
draw at pleasure. Well might he austerely 
answer that worthy Philistine at Bristol who 
remonstrated with them against making con- 
cessions to the Irish: ‘Sir, it is proper to 
inform you that our measures must be healing.’ 
Well might he add: ‘Their temper, too, must 
be managed, and their good affections culti- 
vated.’ Burke hated Jacobinism, the angry and 
premature destruction of the existing order of 
things, even more than he hated Protestant 
ascendency. But this, he remarked, led straight 
to the other. ‘If men are kept as being no 
better than half citizens for any length of time, 
they will be made whole Jacobins.’ 

In 1797 this great man died, without having 
convinced Parliament or the nation of truths 
which he himself saw so clearly, and had seen 
all his life. In his very last years, while he was 
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being hailed as the grand defender of thrones 
and altars, while George the Third thanked 
him for his Reflections on the French Revolution, 
and while that book was lying on the table 
of every great house and every parsonage in 
England, Burke writes that as regards Ireland 
he is absolutely without influence, and that, 
if any Irish official were known to share his 
views, such a man would probably be dismissed. 
What an illustration of the truth of Goethe’s 
criticism on us: ‘Their Parliamentary parties 
are great opposing forces which paralyse one 
another, and where the superior insight of an 
individual can hardly break through !’ 

Burke died three years before the Union. 
He left behind him two warnings, both of 
them full of truth, full of gravity. One is, 
that concessions, sufficient if given in good time 
and at a particular conjuncture of events, become 
insufhcient if deferred. The other is, that con- 
cessions, extorted from embarrassment and fear, 
produce no gratitude, and allay no resentment. 
‘God forbid,’ he cries, ‘that our conduct should 
demonstrate to the world that Great Britain can 
in no instance whatsoever be brought to a sense 
of rational and equitable policy, but by coercion 
and force of arms.’ 

Burke thought, as every sane man must 
think, ‘connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland essential to the welfare of both.’ He 
was for a Union. But he doubted whether the 
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particular time of the closing years of the last 
century was favourable for a Union. Mr. 
Lecky, in his delightful book, The Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland, expresses a like doubt. 
The restrictions on Irish trade had given to 
the Anglo-Irish and to the native Irish a joint 
interest, adverse to those restrictions ; they had 
acted together in this interest, they had acted 
together on behalf of Irish independence; the 
beginnings of a common national feeling be- 
tween them had sprung up. The Catholics had 
been admitted to vote for members of Parlia- 
ment, and it seemed likely that they would soon 
be declared capable of sitting in Parliament. 
But the Union came, and imported into the 
settlement of that matter a new personage, our 
terrible friend the British Philistine. And for 
thirty years this personage, of whose ideas 
George the Third was the faithful mouthpiece, 
delayed Catholic emancipation, which, without 
the Union, would probably have been granted 
much sooner. John Wesley wrote, Mr. Lecky 
tells us, against the withdrawal of the penal 
lawss . At: elast,’ in /1829,« the: disabilities:. of- 
Catholics were taken off,—but in dread of an 
insurrection. A wise man might at that 
moment well have recalled Burke’s two warn- 
ings. What was done in 1829 could not have 
the sufficiency which in 1800 it might have 
had ; what was yielded in dread of insurrection 
could not produce gratitude. 
19 
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Meanwhile Irish misery went on; there 
were loud complaints of the ‘grantees of con- 
fiscation,’ the landlords. Ministers replied, that 
the conduct of many landlords was deplorable, 
and that absenteeism was a great evil, but that 
nothing could be done against them, and that 
the sufferers must put their hopes in ‘ general 
sympathy.’ The people pullulated in the warm 
stream of their misery ; famine and Fenianism 
appeared. Great further concessions have since 
been made ;—the abolition of tithes, the aboli- 
tion of the Irish Church Establishment, the 
Land Act of 1870. But with respect to every 
one of them Burke’s warnings hold good; they 
were given too late to produce the effect which 
they might have produced earlier, and they 
seemed to be given not from a desire to do 
justice, but from the apprehension of danger. 
Finally, we have to-day in parts of Ireland the 
misery to which Colonel Gordon bears witness ; 
we have the widespread agitation respecting 
the land; we have the Irish people, if not yet 
‘whole Jacobins,’ as Burke said we were making 
them, at least in a fair way to become so. And 
to meet these things we have coercion and the 
promised Land Bill. 

For my part, I do not object, wherever I see 
disorder, to see coercion applied to it. And in 
Ireland there has been, and there is, most serious 
disorder. I do not agree with the orators of 
popular meetings, and I do not agree with some 
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Liberals with whom I agree in general, I do not 
agree with them in objecting to apply coercion 
to Irish disorder, or to any other. Tumultu- 
ously doing what one likes is the ideal of the 
populace: it is not mine. ‘True, concessions 
have often been wrung from governments only 
by the fear of tumults and disturbances, but it is 
an unsafe way of winning them, and concessions 
so won, as Burke has shown us, are never lucky. 
Unswerving firmness in repressing disorder is 
always a government’s duty; so, too, is un- 
swerving firmness in redressing injustice. It 
will be said that we have often governments 
firm enough in repressing disorder, who, after 
repressing it, leave injustice still unredressed. 
True; but it is our business to train ourselves, 
and to train public opinion, to make govern- 
ments do otherwise, and do better. It is our 
business to bring them, not to be irresolute in 
repressing disorder, but to be both resolute 
in repressing disorder, and resolute, also, in 
redressing injustice. 

‘Sir, it is proper to inform you that our 
measures must be healing” Ireland has had 
injustice and ill-treatment from us; measures 
are wanted which shall redress them and wipe 
out their memory. I do not yet know what 
the new Land Bill will be. But we have 
the Land Act of 1870 before our eyes, and 
we are told that proceeding a good deal farther 
upon the lines of that Act is what is intended. 
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Will this be healing ?—that is the question. 
I confess that if one has no class or party 
interests to warp one, and if one is resolved 
not to be a pedant, but to look at things 
simply and naturally, it seems difficult to 
think so. 

The truth is, as every one who is honest 
with himself must perceive, —the truth is, 
what is most needed, in dealing with the 
land in Ireland, is to redress our injustice, 
and to make the Irish see that we are doing 
so. And the most effective way, surely, to do 
this is not to confer boons on all tenants, but 
to execute justice on bad landlords. Property 
is sacred, will be the instant reply; the land- 
lords, good or bad, have prescription in their 
favour. Property is sacred when it has pre- 
scription in its favour; but the very point is, 
that in Ireland prescription has never properly 
arisen: There has been such lack -of .well- 
being and justice there, that things have never 
passed,—at least they have never throughout 
the whole length and breadth of Ireland passed, 
—out of their first violent, confiscatory stage. 
‘I shall never praise either confiscations or 
counter-confiscations,’ says Burke. A wise man 
will not approve the violences of a _ time 
of confiscation ; but, if things settle down, 
he would never think of proposing counter- 
confiscation as an atonement for those violences. 
It is far better that things should settle down, 
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and that the past should be forgotten. But 
in Ireland things have not settled down; and 
the harshness, vices, and neglect of many of 
the grantees of confiscation have been the main 
cause why they have not. ‘The law bears, 
- and must bear,’ says Burke again, ‘with the 
vices and follies of men, until they actually 
strike at the root of order.’ In general, the 
vices and follies of individual owners of property 
are borne with, because they are scattered, single 
cases, and do not strike at the root of order. 
But in Ireland they represent a system which 
has made peace and prosperity impossible, and 
which strikes at the root of order. - Some 
good landlords there always were in Ireland ; 
as a class they are said to be now good, 
certainly there are some who are excellent. 
But there are not a few, also, who are still 
very bad; and these keep alive in the Irish 
people the memory of old wrong, represent 
and continue to the Irish mind the old system. 
A government, by executing justice upon them, 
would declare that it breaks with that system, 
and founds a state of things in which the 
good owners of property, now endangered along 
with the bad, will be safe, in which a real 
sense of prescription can take root, in which 
general well-being and a general sense of good 
and just treatment,—that necessary condition 
precedent of Ireland’s cheerful acquiescence in 
the English connection,—may become possible, 
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and the country can settle down. Such a 
measure would be a truly Conservative one, 
and every landowner who does his duty would 
find his security in it and ought to wish 
for it. A Commission should draw up a list 
of offenders, and an Act of Parliament should 
expropriate them without scruple. 

English landowners start with horror at such 
a proposal; but the truth is, in considering 
these questions of property and land, they are 
pedants. They look without horror on the 
expropriation of the monastic orders by Henry 
the Eighth’s Parliament, and many of them 
are at this very day great gainers by that 
transaction. Yet there is no reason at all 
why expropriating certain religious corporations, 
to give their lands to individuals, should not 
shock a man; but expropriating certain in- 
dividual owners, to sell their lands in such 
manner as the State may think advisable, should 
shock him so greatly. The estates of religious 
corporations, as such, are not, says the con- 
servative Burke severely but truly, ‘in worse 
hands than estates to the like amount in the 
hands of this earl or that squire, although 
it may be true that so many dogs and horses 
are not kept by the religious.’ But it was 
alleged that many monastic establishments, by 
their irregularities and vices, were a cause of 
public harm, struck at the root of order. The 
same thing may most certainly be said of 
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too many Irish landlords at this day, with 
their harshness, vices, and neglect of duty. 
Reason of State may be alleged for dealing 
with both. In the mode of dealing, there 
can be no parallel. The monks were expro- 
_ priated wholesale, good as well as bad, with 
little or no compensation. Of the landlords 
it is proposed to expropriate only the worst, 
so as to found for the good ones security and 
prescription ; and the compensation assigned to 
the bad expropriated landlords by the English 
Parliament is sure to be not insufficient, rather 
it will be too ample. 

For the confiscations of the lands of the 
native Irish themselves, from Elizabeth’s time 
downwards, the plea of justification has been 
always this: the reason of State, the plea that 
the faults of the Irish possessor ‘struck at the 
root of order.’ Those confiscations were con- 
tinuous and severe; they were carried on both 
by armed force and by legal chicane; they 
were in excess of what the reason of State, even 
at the time, seemed to fair men to require. 
‘By English Acts of Parliament,’ says Burke, 
‘forced upon two reluctant kings, the lands of 
Ireland were put up to a mean and scandalous 
auction in every goldsmith’s shop in London ; 
or chopped to pieces and cut into rations, 
to pay the soldiery of Cromwell.’ However, 
the justification was this, as I have said: the 
reason of State. The faults of the Irish possessor 
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struck at the root of order. And if order and 
happiness had arisen under the new possessors, 
not a word more would ever have been heard 
about past confiscations. But order and happi- 
ness have not arisen under them; a great 
part of the Irish people is in a chronic state 
of misery, discontent, and smouldering insur- 
rection. To reconquer and chastise them is 
easy ; but after you have chastised them, your 
eternal difficulty with them recommences. [| 
pass by the suggestion that the Irish people 
should be entirely extirpated ; no one can make 
it seriously. They must be brought to order 
when they are disorderly; but they must be 
brought, also, to acquiescence in the English 
connection by good and just treatment. Their 
acquiescence has been prevented by the vices, 
harshness, and neglect of the grantees of con- 
fiscation; and it never will arise, so long as 
there are many of these who prevent it by 
their vices, harshness, and neglect still. Order 
will never strike root. The very same reason 
of State holds good, therefore, for expropriating 
bad landlords, which held good in their pre- 
decessors’ eyes, and in the eyes of English 
Parliaments, for expropriating the native Irish 
possessors. 

However, the expropriation of English or 
Anglo-Irish landlords is a thing from which 
English ministers will always avert their thoughts 
as long as they can, and so another remedy for 
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Irish discontent has been hit upon. It has been 
suggested, as every one knows, by the Ulster 
custom. In Ireland, the landlord has not been 
in the habit of doing for his farms what a 
landlord does for his farms in England; and 
this, too, undoubtedly sprang out of the old 
system of rule on the part of the grantees of 
confiscation as if they were lords and masters 
simply, and not men having a joint interest 
with the tenant. ‘In Ireland, says Burke, ‘the 
farms have neither dwelling-houses nor good 
offices ; nor are the lands almost anywhere pro- 
vided with fences and communications. ‘The 
landowner there never takes upon him, as it 
is usual in this kingdom, to supply all these 
conveniences, and to set down his tenant in 
what may be called a completely furnished farm. 
Té the tenant will not do it, it is neyer done.’ 
And if the tenant did it, what was done was 
still the property of the landlord, and the tenant 
lost the benefit of it by losing his farm. But 
in Ulster, where the tenants were a strong race 
and Protestants, there arose a custom of com- 
pensating them for their improvements, and 
letting them sell the value which by their 
improvements they had added to the property. 
But a bad landlord could set the custom at 
defiance ; so the Land Act of 1870 regulated 
the custom, and gave the force of law to what 
had before possessed the force of custom only. 
And many people think that what ministers 
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intend, is to develop considerably the principles 
and provisions of that Act,—so considerably, 
indeed, as to guarantee to the tenants fair rents, 
fixity of tenure, and free sale ; and to extend the 
operation of the Act, so developed, to the whole 
of Ireland. 

The new Bill is not yet before us; and I 
speak besides, as I well know and frankly avow, 
without special local knowledge of Irish affairs. 
But a scheme such as that which has been 
indicated has inconveniences which must be 
manifest, surely, to every one who uses his 
common sense, and is not hindered from using 
it freely by the obligation not to do what would 
be really effective, but still to do something. 
Landowners hate parting with their land, it is 
true; but it may be doubted whether for the 
landlord to assign a portion of land in absolute 
property to the tenant, in recompense for the 
improvements hitherto effected, and in future 
himself to undertake necessary improvements, 
as an English landlord does, would not be a 
better, safer, and more pacifying solution of 
tenant-right claims, than either the Act of 1870, 
or any Act proceeding upon the lines there laid 
down. For it is evident that, by such an Act, 
ownership and tenure will be made quite a 
different thing in Ireland from that which they 
are in England, and in countries of our sort of 
civilisation generally ; and this is surely a dis- 
advantage. It is surely well to have plain, deep, 
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common marks recognised everywhere, at least 
in all countries possessing a common civilisation, 
as characterising ownership and as characterising 
tenancy, and to introduce as little of novel and 
fanciful complication here as possible. Above 
all this is desirable, one would think, with a 
people like the Irish, sanguine and imaginative, 
who, if they are told that tenancy means with 
them more than it means elsewhere, will be 
prone to make it mean yet more than you intend. 
It is surely a disadvantage, again, to put a formal 
compulsion on good landlords to do what they 
were accustomed to do willingly, and to deprive 
them of all freedom and credit in the transaction. 
And the bad landlord, the real creator of our 
difficulties, remains on the spot still, but partially 
tied and entirely irritated ; it will be strange, 
indeed, if plenty of occasions of war do not 
still arise between him and his tenant, and pre- 
vent the growth of a sense of reconcilement, 
pacification, and prescription. 

However, there are many people who put 
their faith in the Land Act of 1870, properly 
developed, and extended to the whole of Ireland. 
Other people, again, put their faith in emigra- 
tion, as the means of relieving the distressed 
districts, and that, they say, is all that is wanted. 
And if these remedies, either the Land Act 
singly, or emigration singly, or both of them 
together, prove to be sufficient, there is not a 
word more to be said. If Ireland settles down, 
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if its present state of smothered revolt ceases, 
if misery goes out and well-being comes in, if 
a sense of the prescriptive right of the legal 
owner of land springs up, and a sense of 
acquiescence in the English connection, there 
is not a word more to be said. What abstracted 
people may devise in their study, or may say in 
their little companies when they come together, 
will not be regarded. Attention it will then, 
indeed, not require; and it is mever easy to 
procure attention for it, even when it requires 
attention. English people live in classes and 
parties, English statesmen think of classes and 
parties in whatever they do. Burke himself, as 
I have said, on this question of Ireland which 
he had so made his own, Burke at the height 
of his fame, when men went to consult him, 
we are told, ‘as an oracle of God, Burke him- 
self, detached from party and class, had no 
influence in directing Irish matters, could effect 
nothing. ‘You have formed, he writes to a 
friend in Ireland who was unwilling to believe 
this, ‘you have formed to my person a flattering, 
yet in truth a very erroneous opinion of my 
power with those who direct the public measures. 
I never have been directly or indirectly consulted 
about anything that is done.’ 

No, the English are pedants, and will proceed 
in the ways of pedantry as long as they possibly 
can. They will not ask themselves what really 
meets the wants of a case, but they will ask 
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what may be done without offending the pre- 
judices of their classes and parties, and then they 
will agree to say to one another and to the 
world that this is what really meets the wants 
of the case, and that it is the only thing to be 
done. And ministers will always be prone to 
avoid facing difficulty seriously, and yet to do 
something and to put the best colour possible 
on that something; and so ‘still further to 
contract,’ as Burke says, ‘ the narrowness of men’s 
ideas, to confirm inveterate prejudices, and to 
abet all sorts of popular absurdities.’ But if a 
Land Act on the lines of that of 1870 fails to 
appease Ireland, or if emigration fails to prove 
a sufficient remedy, then quiet people who have 
accustomed themselves to consider the thing 
without pedantry and prejudice, may have the 
consolation of knowing that there is still some- 
thing in reserve, still a resource which has not 
been tried, and which may be tried and may 
perhaps succeed. Not only do we not exceed 
our duty towards Ireland in trying this resource, 
if necessary, but, until we try it, we have not 
even gone to the extent of our duty. And when 
rhetoricians who seek to startle us, or despondent 
persons who seek to lighten their despondency 
by making us share it with them, when these 
come and tell us that in regard to Ireland 
we have only a choice between two desperate 
alternatives before us, or that we have nothing 
before us except ruin and confusion, then simple 
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people, who have divested themselves of pedantry, 
may answer: ‘You forget that there is one 
remedy which you have never mentioned, and 
apparently never thought of. It has not occurred 
to you to try breaking visibly, and by a striking 
and solemn act,—the expropriation of bad land- 
lords,—with your evil and oppressive past in 
Ireland. Perhaps your other remedies may 
succeed if you add this remedy to them, even 
though without it they cannot.’ And surely 
we insignificant people, in our retirement, may 
solace our minds with the imagination of right- 
minded and equitable Englishmen, men like 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, and Mr. 
Samuel Morley, and others whom one could 
easily name, acting as a Commission to draw 
up a list of the thoroughly bad landlords, 
representatives of the old evil system, and then 
bringing their list back to London and saying : 
‘Expropriate these, as the monks were expro- 
priated, by Act of Parliament.’ And since 
nothing is so exasperating as pedantry when 
people are in serious troubles, it may console 
the poor Irish, too, when official personages 
insist on assuring them that certain insufficient 
remedies are sufficient, and are also the only 
remedies possible, it may console them to know, 
that there are a number of quiet people, over 
here, who feel that this sort of thing is pedantry 
and make-believe, and who dislike and distrust 
our common use of it, and think it dangerous. 
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These quiet people know that it must go on 
being used for a long time yet, but they con- 
demn and disown it; and they do their best 
to prepare opinion for banishing it. 

But the truth is, in regard to Ireland, the 
prejudices of our two most influential classes, 
the upper class and the middle class, tend 
always to make a compromise together, and to 
be tender to one another’s weaknesses ; and this is 
unfortunate for Ireland. It prevents the truth, 
on the two matters where English wrong-doing 
has been deepest,—the land and religion,—from 
being ever strongly spoken out and fairly acted 
upon, even by those who might naturally have 
been expected to go right in the matter in 
question. ‘The English middle class, who have 
not the prejudices and passions of a landowning 
class, might have been expected to sympathise 
with the Irish in their ill-usage by the grantees 
of confiscation, and to interfere in order to 
relieve them from it. The English upper class, 
who have not the prejudices and passions of 
our middle class, might have been expected to 
sympathise with the [Irish in the ill-treatment of 
their religion, and to interfere in order to relieve 
them from it. But nothing clouds men’s minds 
and impairs their honesty like prejudice. Each 
class forbears to touch the other’s prejudice too 
roughly, for fear of provoking a like rough treat- 
ment of its own. Our aristocratic class does 
not firmly protest against the unfair treatment 
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of Irish Catholicism, because it is nervous about 
the land. Our middle class does not firmly 
insist on breaking with the old evil system 
of Irish landlordism, because it is nervous about 
Popery. 

And even if the middle class were to insist 
on doing right with the land, it would be of 
no use, it would not reconcile Ireland, unless 
they can also be brought to do right, when 
the occasion comes, with religion. It is very 
important to keep this in full view. The 
land question is the question of the moment. 
Liberals are fond of saying that Mr. Gladstone’s 
concessions will remove Irish discontent. Even 
the Pall Mall Gazette, the most serious and 
clear-minded of the exponents of Liberal ideas, 
talks sometimes as if a good Land Bill would 
settle everything. It will not; and it is de- 
ceiving ourselves to hope that it will. The 
thing is to bring Ireland to acquiesce cordially 
in the English connection. This can be brought 
about only by doing perfect justice to Ireland, 
not in one particular matter only, but in all the 
matters where she has suffered great wrong. 
Miss O’Brien quotes an excellent saying ot 
Fox’s: ‘We ought not to presume to legislate 
for a nation in whose feelings and affections, 
wants and interests, opinions and prejudices, we 
have no sympathy.’ It is most true; and it is 
of general application. Mr. Bright is said to 
be desirous of dealing thoroughly with the Irish 
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Land Question. With the wants and interests 
of the Irish people in this matter, even with their 
feelings and affections, opinions and prejudices, 
he is capable of: sympathy. But how as to 
their wants and interests, feelings and affections, 
opinions and prejudices, in the matter of their 
religion? When they ask to have their 
Catholicism treated as Anglicanism is treated 
in England, and Presbyterianism is treated in 
Scotland, is Mr. Bright capable of sympathy 
with them? If he is, would he venture to 
show it if they made their request? I think 
one may pretty well anticipate what would 
happen. Mr. Carvell Williams would begin 
to stir, Mr. Jesse Collings would trot out that 
spavined, vicious-eyed Liberal hobby, expressly 
bred to do duty against the Irish Catholics: The 
Liberal party has emphatically condemned religious 
endowment ;—and | greatly fear that Mr. Bright 
would pat it approvingly. 

‘Sir, it is proper to inform you, that our 
measures must be healing. Who but a pedant 
could imagine that our disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was a satisfaction of the equitable 
claims of Irish Catholicism upon us? that it 
was healing? By this policy, in 1868, ‘the 
Liberal Ministry resolved to knit the hearts 
of the empire into one harmonious concord ; 
and knitted they were accordingly.’ Parliament 
and public of pedants! they were nothing of 
the kind, and you know it. Ministers could 
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disestablish the Irish Church, because there is 
among the Nonconformists of England and 
Scotland an antipathy to religious establish- 
ments; but justice to Irish Catholicism, and 
equal treatment with Anglicanism in England 
and with Presbyterianism in Scotland, your 
Government could not give, because of the 
bigotry of the English and Scotch of the 
middle class. Do you suppose that the Irish 
Catholics feel any particular gratitude to a 
Liberal Ministry for gratifying its Noncon- 
formist supporters, and giving itself the air of 
achieving ‘a grand and genial policy of concilia- 
tion,’ without doing them real justice? They 
do not, and cannot; and your measure was not 
healing. I think I was the only person who 
said so, in print at any rate, at the time. Plenty 
of people saw it, but the English are pedants, and 
it was thought that if we all agreed to call what 
we had done ‘a grand and genial policy of con- 
ciliation,’ perhaps it would pass for being so. 
But ‘it is not your fond desire nor mine that 
can alter the nature of things.’ At present I 
hear on all sides that the Irish Catholics, who 
to do them justice are quick enough, see our 
‘grand and genial’ act of 1868 in simply its true 
light, and are not grateful for it in the least. 

Do I say that a Liberal Ministry could, in 
1868, have done justice to Irish Catholicism, or 
that it could do justice to it now? ‘Go to the 
Surrey Tabernacle,’ say my Liberal friends to 
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me; ‘regard that forest of firm, serious, unin- 
telligent faces uplifted towards Mr. Spurgeon, 
and then ask yourselves what would be the 
effect produced on all that force of hard and 
narrow prejudice by a proposal of Mr. Gladstone 
to pay the Catholic priests in Ireland, or to give 
them money for their houses and churches, or 
to establish schools and universities suited to 
Catholics, as England has public schools and 
universities suited to Anglicans, and Scotland 
such as are suited to Presbyterians. What 
would be Mr. Gladstone’s chance of carrying 
such a measure?’ I know quite well, of course, 
that he would have no chance at all of carry- 
ing it. But the English people are improvable, 
I hope. Slowly this powerful race works its 
way out of its confining ruts and its clouded 
vision of things, to the manifestation of those 
great qualities which it has at bottom,—piety, 
integrity, good-nature, and good-humour. Our 
serious middle class, which has so turned a 
religion full of grace and truth into a religion 
full of hardness and misapprehension, is not 
doomed to lie in its present dark obstruction 
for ever, it is improvable. And we insignificant 
quiet people, as we had our consolation from 
perceiving what might yet be done about the 
land, when rhetoricians were startling us out of 
our senses, and despondent persons were telling 
us that there was no hope left, so we have our 
consolation, too, from perceiving what may yet 
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be done about Catholicism. There is still some- 
thing in reserve, still a resource which we have 
not yet tried, and which all classes and parties 
amongst us have agreed never to mention, but 
which in quiet circles, where pedantry is laid 
aside and things are allowed to be what they 
are, presents itself to our minds and is a great 
comfort to us. And the Irish too, when they 
are exasperated by the pedantry and unreality 
of the agreement, in England, to pass off as ‘a 
great and genial policy of conciliation’ what is 
nothing of the kind, may be more patient if 
they know that there is an increasing number of 
persons, over here, who abhor this make-believe 
and try to explode it, though keeping quite in 
the background at present, and seeking to work 
on men’s minds quietly rather than to bustle in 
Parliament and at public meetings. 

Before, then, we adopt the tremendous alter- 
native of either governing Ireland as a Crown 
colony or casting her adrift, before we afflict 
ourselves with the despairing thought that 
Ireland is going inevitably to confusion and 
ruin, there is still something left for us. As 
we pleased ourselves with the imagination of 
Lord Coleridge and Mr. Samuel Morley, and 
other like men of truth and equity, going as a 
Commission to Ireland, and enabling us to break 
with the old evil system as to the land by ex- 
propriating the worst landlords, and as we were 
comforted by thinking that though this might 
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be out of the question at present, yet perhaps, 
if everything else failed, it might be tried 
and succeed,—so we may do in regard to 
Catholicism. We may please ourselves with 
the imagination of Lord Coleridge and the other 
~ Mr. Morley,—Mr. John Morley,—and men of 
like freedom with them from bigotry and pre- 
judice, going as a Commission to Ireland, and 
putting us in the right way to do justice to the 
religion of the mass of the Irish people, and to 
make amends for our abominable treatment of 
it under the long reign of the Penal Code, 
—a treatment much worse than Louis the 
Fourteenth’s treatment of French Protestantism, 
much worse, even, than the planters’ treatment 
of their slaves, and yet maintained without 
scruple by our religious people while they were 
invoking the vengeance of heaven on Louis the 
Fourteenth, and were turning up their eyes in 
anguish at the ill-usage of the distant negro. 
And here, too, though to carry a measure really 
healing may be out of the question at present, 
yet perhaps, if everything else fails, such a 
measure may at last be tried and succeed. 

But it is not yet enough, even, that our 
measures should be healing. ‘The temper, too, 
of the Irish must be managed, and their good 
affections cultivated. If we want to bring 
the Irish to acquiesce cordially in the English 
connection, it is not enough even to do justice 
and to make well-being general; we and our 
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civilisation must also be attractive to them. 
And this opens a great question, on which I 
must proceed to say something. 


II 


Since the foregoing remarks were written, the 
Irish Land Bill has been brought into Parlia- 
ment. It is much what was anticipated. And 
it is easy enough, no doubt, to pick holes in the 
claim of such a measure to be called healing. 

For let us recapitulate how the matter stands. 
It stands thus. The Irish chafe against the 
connection with this country. They are exas- 
perated with us; they are, we are told, like 
wolves ready to fly at the throat of England. 
And their quarrel with us, so far as it proceeds 
from causes which can be dealt with by a Land 
Act,—their quarrel with us is for maintaining 
the actual land-system and landlords of Ireland by 
the irresistible might of Great Britain. Now, 
the grievance which they allege against the 
land-system and landlords is twofold ; it is both 
moral and material. The moral grievance is, 
that the system and the men represent a hate- 
ful history of conquest, confiscation, ill-usage, 
misgovernment, and tyranny. ‘The material 
grievance is, that it never having been usual 
with the landowner in Ireland, as it is in 
England, to set down his tenant in what may 
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be called a completely furnished farm, the Irish 
tenant had himself to do what was requisite ; 
but when he had done it, it was the landlord’s 
property, and the tenant lost the benefit of it 
by losing his farm. § 
As to the material grievance there is no 
dispute. As to the moral grievance, it is urged 
on our side that ‘the confiscations, the public 
auctions, the private grants, the plantations, the 
transplantations, which animated,’ says Burke, 
“so many adventurers to Irish expeditions,’ are 
things of the past, and of a distant past; that 
they are things which have happened in all 
countries, and have been forgiven and forgotten 
with the course of time. True; but in Ireland 
they have not been forgiven and forgotten. 
And a fair man will find himself brought to 
the conservative Burke’s conclusion, that this 
is mainly due to the proceedings of the Eng- 
lish in-comers, with whom their ‘melancholy 
and invidious title’ of grantees of confiscation 
was for so long time a favourite, and who so 
long looked upon the native Irish as a race of 
bigoted savages, to be treated with contempt 
and tyranny at their pleasure. Instead of 
putting these disagreeable facts out of sight, 
as we are so apt to do when we think and 
speak of the state of Ireland, we ought 
resolutely to keep them before us. ‘Even the 
harsh laws against popery were the product,’ 
says Burke, ‘of contempt and tyranny, rather 
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than of religious zeal. From what I have 
observed, it is pride, arrogance, and a spirit of 
domination, and not a bigoted spirit of religion, 
that has caused and kept up these oppressive 
statutes.’ The memory of the original ‘ terrible 
confiscatory and exterminatory periods’ was thus 
kept alive, and the country never settled down. 

However, it is urged, again, that the pos- 
sessors of the soil are now quite changed in 
spirit towards the native Irish, and changed 
in their way of acting towards them. It is 
urged that some good landlords there always 
were, and that now, as a class, they are good, 
while there are many of them who are excellent. 
But the memory of an odious and cruel past 
is not so easily blotted out. And there are 
still in Ireland landlords, both old and new, 
both large and small, who are very bad, and 
who by their hardness and oppressiveness, or 
by their contempt and neglect, keep awake 
the sense of ancient, intolerable wrong. So 
stands the case with the moral grievance; it 
exists, it has cause for existing, and it calls for 
remedy. 

The best remedy, one would have thought, 
would be a direct one. The grievance is moral, 
and is best to be met and wiped out by a direct 
moral satisfaction. Every one who considers 
the thing fairly will see that the Irish have a 
moral grievance, that it is the chief source of 
their restlessness and resentment, that by indirect 
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satisfactions it is not easy to touch it, but that 
by such an act as the expropriation of bad 
landlords it would have been met directly. 
Such an act would be a moral expiation and 
satisfaction for a moral wrong; it would be a 
visible breaking, on the part of this country 
and its Government, with the odious and 
oppressive system long upheld by their power. 
The vices and follies of the bad landlords in 
Ireland have struck at the root of order. 
Things have gone on without real and searching 
cure there, until the country is in a revolu- 
tionary state. Expropriation is, say objectors, 
a revolutionary measure. But when a country 
is in a revolutionary state you must sometimes 
have the courage to apply revolutionary measures. 
The revolution is there already ; you must have 
the courage to apply the measures which really 
cope with it. Coercion, imprisonment of men 
without trial, is a revolutionary measure. But 
it may be very right to apply coercion to a 
country in Ireland’s present state ; perhaps even 
to apply a coercion far more stringent and 
effectual than that which we apply now. It 
would be a revolutionary measure to have the 
bad landlords of Ireland scheduled in three 
classes by a Commission, and, taking twenty- 
five years’ purchase as the ordinary selling-price 
of an Irish estate, to expropriate the least bad 
of the three classes of scheduled landlords at 
twenty years’ purchase, the next class ‘at fifteen 
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years’ purchase, the worst at ten years’ pur- 
chase. But it would be an act justified by the 
revolutionary state into which the misdoing of 
landlords of this sort, preventing prescription 
and a secure settlement of things from arising, 
has brought Ireland. It would fall upon those 
who represent the ill-doers of the past, and who 
are actually ill-doers themselves. And finally, 
it would be a moral reparation and satisfaction, 
made for a great and passionately felt moral 
wrong, and would, as such, undoubtedly have 
its full effect upon the heart and imagination 
of the Irish people. To have commuted the 
partial ownership, which the Irish tenant has 
in,equity acquired by his improvements of the 
land cultivated by him, for absolute owner- 
ship of a certain portion of the land, as Stein 
commuted the peasant’s partial ownership in 
Prussia; to have given facilities, as is now 
proposed, for emigration, and for the purchase 
of land and its distribution amongst a greater 
number of proprietors than at present ;—this, 
joined to the expropriation of bad landlords, is 
what might naturally occur to one as the simple 
and direct way of remedying Irish agrarian dis- 
content, and as likely to have been effective and 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The Land Bill of the Government has pro- 
visions for furthering emigration, and provisions 
to facilitate the purchase of land. But the moral 
grievance of the Irish occupier it does not deal 
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with at all; it gives no satisfaction to it and 
attempts to give none. It directs itself exclu- 
sively to his material grievance. It makes no 
distinction between good and bad landlords,— 
it treats them all as alike. But to the partial 
ownership which the occupier has in equity 
acquired in the land by his improvements, it 
gives the force of law, establishes a tribunal for 
regulating and enforcing it, and does its best to 
make this sort of partial ownership perpetual. 
The desirable thing, if it could but be done, is, 
on the contrary, as every one who weighs the 
matter calmly must surely admit, to sweep away 
this partial ownership,—to sweep away tenant- 
right altogether. It is said that tenant-right 
is an Irish invention, a remedy by which the 
Irish people themselves have in some degree 
met the wants of their own case, and that it is 
dear to them on that account. In legislating 
for them we ought studiously to adopt, we are 
told, their inventions, and not to impose upon 
them ours. Such reasoners forget that tenant- 
right was a mere palliative, used in a state of 
things where thorough relief was out of the 
question. Tenant-right was better than nothing, 
but ownership is better still. The absolute 
ownership of a part, by a process of commutation 
like Stein’s in Prussia, engages a man’s affections 
far more than any tenant-right, or divided and 
disputable ownership in a whole. Such absolute 
ownership was out of the question when the Irish 
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occupier invented tenant-right ; but it would in 
itself please him better than tenant-right, and 
commutation might have now given it to him. 

The Land Bill, on the other hand, adopts, 
legalises, formulates tenant-right, a description 
of ownership unfamiliar to countries of our sort 
of civilisation, and very inconvenient. It estab- 
lishes it throughout Ireland, and, by a scheme 
which is a miracle of intricacy and complica- 
tion, it invites the most contentious and litigious 
people in the world to try conclusions with their 
landlords as to the ownership divided between 
them. 

I cannot think such a measure naturally 
healing. A divided ownership of this kind 
will probably, however, no more be able to 
establish itself permanently in Ireland than it 
has established itself in France or Prussia. One 
has the comfort of thinking that the many and 
new proprietors who will, it is to be hoped, be 
called into being by the Purchase Clauses, will 
indubitably find the plan of divided ownership 
intolerable, and will sooner or later get rid of it. 

I had recourse to Burke in the early part of 
these remarks, and I wish to keep him with me, 
as far as possible, to the end. Burke writes to 
Windham: ‘Our politics want directness and 
simplicity. A spirit of chicane predominates 
in all that is done; we proceed more like 
lawyers than statesmen. All our misfortunes 
have arisen from this intricacy and ambiguity 
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of our politics.’ It is wonderful how great men 
agree. For really Burke is here telling us, in 
another way, only what we found Goethe 
telling when we began to discuss these Irish 
matters: the English are pedants. ‘The pedant, 
' the man of routine, loves the movement and 
bustle of politics, but by no means wants to 
have to rummage and plough up his mind; he 
shrinks from simplicity, therefore, he abhors it ; 
for simplicity cannot be had without thinking, 
without considerable searchings of spirit. He 
abhors simplicity, and therefore of course his 
governments do not often give it to him. He 
has his formula, his catchword, which saves him 
from thinking, and which he is always ready to 
apply ; and anything simple is, from its very 
simplicity, more likely to give him an opening 
to apply his formula. If you propose to him 
the expropriation of bad landlords, he has his 
formula ready, that the Englishman has a respect 
for the eighth commandment. If you propose to 
him to do justice to the Irish Catholics, he has 
his formula, at one time, that the sovereign must 
not violate his coronation oath, at another, that rhe 
Protestants of Great Britain are implacably hostile to 
the endowment of Catholicism in any shape or form, 
or else, that the Liberal party has emphatically 
condemned religious endowment. A complicated 
intricate measure is the very thing for govern- 
ments to offer him, because, while it gives him 
the gratifying sense of taking in hand something 
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considerable, it does not bring him face to face 
with a principle, does not provoke him to 
the exhibition of one of those formulas which, 
in presence of a principle, he has always at 
hand in order to save himself the trouble of 
thinking. And having this personage to deal 
with, governments are not much to be blamed, 
perhaps, for approaching their object in an in- 
direct manner, for eschewing simplicity and for 
choosing complication. 

The Irish Land Bill, then, does not meet the 
moral grievance of the Irish occupier at all, and 
it meets his material grievance in a roundabout, 
complicated manner, and by means that are 
somewhat hard upon good landlords. But it 
does meet it after a fashion. And, in meeting 
it, it does not challenge the exhibition of any 
of the pedantic Englishman’s stock formulas ; 
while it effects, at the same time, some very 
useful things by the way. 

And, certainly, governments which seek to 
compass their ends in this kind of manner do not 
incur that severe condemnation which Burke 
passes upon ministers who make it their business 
‘still further to contract the narrowness of men’s 
ideas, to confirm inveterate prejudices, to inflame 
vulgar passions, and to abet all sorts of popular 
absurdities.’ No, not by any means do they 
deserve this formidable blame. But when 
Burke writes to the Duke of Richmond of that 
day, that, without censuring his political friends, 
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he must say that he perceives in them no regular 
or steady endeavour of any kind to bestow the 
same pains which they bestow on carrying a 
measure, or winning an election, or keeping up 
family interest in a county, ‘on that which is 
the end and object of all elections, namely, the 
disposing our people to a better sense of their condition,’ 
—when Burke says this, then he says what does 
touch, it seems to me, both the present govern- 
ment, and almost all governments which come 
and go in this country ;—touches them very 
nearly. Governments acquiesce too easily in the 
mass of us English people being, as Goethe says, 
pedants; they are too apprehensive of coming 
into conflict with our pedantry ; they show too 
much respect to its formulas and catchwords. 
They make no regular or sustained endeavours 
of any kind to dispose us poor creatures to a 
better sense of our condition. If they acquiesce 
so submissively in our being pedants in politics, 
pedants we shall always be. We want guidance 
from those who are placed in a condition to see. 
‘God and nature never made them,’ says Burke 
of all the pedantic rank and file of us in politics, 
‘to think or to act without guidance or direction.’ 
But we hardly ever get it from our government. 

And I suppose it was despair at this sort 
of thing, in his own time and commonwealth, 
which made Socrates say, when he was reproached 
for standing aloof from politics, that in his own 
opinion, by taking the line he did, he was the 
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only true politician of men then living. Socrates 
saw that the thing most needful was ‘ to dispose 
the people to a better sense of their condition, and 
that the actual politicians never did it. And 
serious people at the present day may well be 
inclined, though they have no Socrates to help 
them, at any rate to stand aside, as he did, from 
the movement of our prominent politicians and 
journalists, and of the rank and file who appear 
to follow, but who really do oftenest direct them ; 
—to stand aside, and to try whether they cannot 
bring themse/ves, at all events, to a better sense of 
their own condition and of the condition of the 
people and things around them. 

The problem is, to get Ireland to acquiesce in 
the English connection as cordially as Scotland, 
Wales, or Cornwall acquiesce in it. We quiet 
people pretend to no lights which are not at the 
disposal of all the world. Possibly, if we were 
mixed up in the game of politics, we should 
play it much as other people do, according to 
the laws of that routine. Meanwhile, not 
playing it, and being in the safe and easy 
position of lookers-on and critics, we ought 
assuredly to be very careful to treat the practical 
endeavours and plans of other people without 
pedantry and without prejudice, only remem- 
bering that our one business is to see things as 
they really are. Ireland, then, is to be brought, 
if possible, to acquiesce cordially in the English 
connection ; and to this end our measures must 
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be healing. Now, the Land Bill of the Govern- 
ment does not seem to deserve thoroughly the 
name of a fealing measure. We have given 
our reasons for thinking so. But the question 
is, whether that Bill proposes so defective a 
settlement as to make, of itself, Ireland’s cordial 
acquiescence in the English connection impos- 
sible, and to compel us to resign ourselves a prey 
to the alarmists. One cannot without unfairness 
and exaggeration say this of it. It is offered with 
the best intentions, it deals with the material 
grievance of the Irish occupier if not with his 
moral grievance, and it proposes to do certain 
unquestionably good and useful things, besides 
redressing this grievance. It will not of itself 
make the Irish acquiesce cordially in the English 
connection. But then neither would a thoroughly 
good Land Bill suffice to do this. The partisans 
of the Government are fond of saying, indeed : 
‘A good Land Bill will take the political bread 
out of Mr. Parnell’s mouth.’ Mr. Parnell main- 
tains, that he and his friends ‘ have the forces 
of nature, the forces of nationality, and the forces 
of patriotism,’ working for the separation of 
Ireland from England: and so they have, up 
to the present time. Now, a good Land Bill 
will not suffice to stay and annul the working 
of these forces, though politicians who are 
busy over a Land Bill will always be prone to 
talk as if it would suffice to do whatever may 
be required. But it will not. Much more than 
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a good Land Bill is necessary in order to annul 
the forces which are working for separation. 
The best Land Bill will not reduce to impotence 
the partisans of separation, unless other things 
are accomplished too. On the other hand, the 
present Land Bill is not so defective as that it 
need prevent cordial union, if these other things 
are accomplished. 

One of them has been mentioned already in 
the former part of these remarks. I mean the 
equitable treatment of Catholicism. To many 
of the Liberal party it is a great deal easier to 
offer to Ireland a fair Land Bill, than to offer to 
her a fair treatment of Catholicism. You may 
offer as fair a Land Bill as you please; but 
nevertheless if, presently, when the Irish ask 
to have public schools and universities suited 
to Catholics, as England has public schools and 
universities suited to Anglicans, and Scotland 
such as are suited to Presbyterians, you fall back 
in embarrassment upon your formula of pedants, 
The Liberal party has emphatically condemned re- 
ligtous endowment, then you give to the advocates 
of separation a new lease of power and influence. 
You enable them still to keep saying with truth, 
that they have ‘the forces of nature, the forces of 
nationality, and the forces of patriotism,’ on their 
side. ‘Our measures must be healing, and it is not 
only as to Irish land that healing measures are 
necessary ; they are necessary as to the Irish 
people’s religion also. 
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If this were in any good measure accomplished, 
if, even, we offered the Land Bill which Mr. 
Gladstone brings forward now, and if we offered 
a treatment of Catholicism as well intentioned 
and as fair in its way, then indeed things would 
have a look of cheerful promise, and politicians 
would probably think that the grand consumma- 
tion had been reached, and that the millennium 
was going to begin. But a quiet bystander 
might still be cool-headed enough to suspect, 
that for winning and attaching a people so 
alienated from us as the Irish, something more, 
even, is required than fair measures in redress of 
actual misusage and wrong. ‘Their temper, 
too, must be managed, and their good affections 
cultivated.’ 

Many of us talk as if the mere calculation of 
their interest, of the advantage to their commerce, 
industry,and security from the English connection, 
must induce the Irish to blend readily with us, 
if they were but treated justly. But with a 
people such as the Irish, and when once such a 
feeling of repulsion has been excited in them as 
we have managed to excite, the mere redress of 
injustice and the calculation of their interest is 
not alone sufficient to win them. They must 
find in us something that in general suits them 
and attracts them; they must feel an attractive 
force, drawing and binding them to us, in what 
is called our civilisation. This is what blends 
Scotland and Wales with us; not alone their 
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interest, but that our civilisation in general 
suits them and they like it. This is what 
so strongly attached to France the Germanic 
Alsace, and keeps it attached in spirit to France 
still: the wonderfully attractive power of French 
civilisation. 

Some say, that what we have in Ireland is a 
lower civilisation, hating the advent of a higher 
civilisation from England, and rebelling against 
it. And it is quite true, that certain obvious 
merits of the English, and by which they have 
much prospered,—such as their exactness and 
neatness, for instance (to say no more than what 
everybody must admit),—are disagreeable to 
Irish laxity and slovenliness, and are resisted 
by them. Still, a high civilisation is naturally 
attractive. The turn and habits of the French 
have much that is irksome and provoking to 
Germans, yet French civilisation attracted Alsace 
powerfully. It behoves us to make quite sure, 
before we talk of Ireland’s lower civilisation 
resisting the higher civilisation of England, that 
our civilisation is really high,—high enough to 
exercise attraction. 

Business is civilisation, think many of us; it 
creates and implies it. The general diffusion of 
material well-being is civilisation, thought Mr. 
Cobden, as that eminent man’s biographer has 
just informed us; it creates and implies it. Not 
always. And for fear we should forget what 
business and what material well-being have to 
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create, before they do really imply civilisation, 
let us, at the risk of being thought tiresome, 
repeat here what we have said often of old. 
Business and material well-being are signs of 
expansion and parts of it; but civilisation, that 
great and complex force, includes much more 
than even that power of expansion of which 
they are parts. It includes also the power of 
conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, 
the power of beauty, the power of social life 
and manners. To the building up of human 
life all these powers belong. If business is 
civilisation, then business must manage to evolve 
all these powers; if a widely-spread material 
well-being is civilisation, then that well-being 
must manage to evolve all of them. It is 
written : Man doth not hive by bread alone. 

Now, one of the above-mentioned factors of 
civilisation is, without doubt, singularly absent 
from ours,—the power of social life and manners. 
‘The English are just, but not amiable,’ was a 
sentence which, as we know, even those who 
had benefited by our rule felt themselves moved 
to pass on us. We underrate the strength of 
this particular element of civilisation, underrate 
its attractive influence, its power. Mansueti 
possidebunt terram ;—the gentle shall possess the 
earth. We are apt to account amiability weak 
and hardness strong. But, even if it were so, 
‘there are forces, as George Sand says truly and 
beautifully, ‘there are forces of weakness, of 
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docility, of attractiveness, or of suavity, which 
are quite as real as the forces of vigour, of en- 
croachment, of violence, or of brutality.” And 
to those softer but not less real forces the Irish 
people are peculiarly susceptible. They are full 
of sentiment. They have by nature excellent 
manners themselves, and they feel the charm of 
manners instinctively. 

‘Courtesy,’ says Vauvenargues, ‘is the bond 
of all society, and there is no society which can 
last without it. But if courtesy is required 
to cement society, no wonder the Irish are 
estranged from us. For we must remember 
who it is of us that they mostly see, who 
and what it is that in the main represent our 
civilisation to them. The power of social life 
and manners, so far as we have it, is in Great 
Britain displayed above all in our aristocratic 
class.) Mr. Carlyle’s tribute to the manners and 
merits of this class will be fresh in our minds. 
‘With due limitation of the grossly worthless, 
I should vote at present that, of classes known 
to me in England, the aristocracy (with its per- 
fection of human politeness, its continual grace of 
bearing and of acting, steadfast “ honour,” light 
address, and cheery stoicism), if you see well 
into it, is actually yet the best of English classes.’ 
But our aristocracy, who have, on Mr. Carlyle’s 
showing, this power of manners so attractive to 
the Irish nature, and who in England fill so 
large a place, and do really produce so much 
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effect upon people’s minds and imaginations, the 
Irish see almost nothing of. Their members 
who are connected with Ireland are generally 
absentees. Mr. Lecky is disposed to regret very 
much this want in Ireland of a resident aristo- 
_ cracy, and says that the Irish people are by 
nature profoundly aristocratical. At any rate, 
the Irish people are capable of feeling strongly 
the attraction of the power of manners in an 
aristocracy ; and, with an aristocracy filling 
the place there which it fills in Great Britain, 
Ireland would no doubt have been something 
very different from what it is now. 

While I admit, however, the merits of our 
aristocracy, while I admit the effect it produces 
in England and the important place it fills, while 
I admit that if a good body of it were resident 
in Ireland we should probably have Ireland in 
another and a more settled state, yet I do not 
think that a real solution would have been thus 
reached there any more than it has been reached, 
I think, here. I mean, if Ireland had had the 
same social system as we have, she would have 
been different from her present self indeed, but 
sooner or later she would have found herself 
confronting the same difficulty which we in 
England are beginning to feel now; the difh- 
culty, namely, that the social system in question 
ends by landing modern communities in the 
possessorship of an upper class materialised, a 
middle class vulgarised, a lower class brutalised. 
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But I am not going to discuss these matters 
now. What I want now to point out is, 
that the Irish do not much come across our 
aristocracy, exhibiting that factor of civilisation, 
the power of manners, which has undoubtedly a 
strong attraction for them. What they do come 
across, and what gives them the idea they have 
of our civilisation and of its promise, is our 
middle class. 

I have said so much about this class at divers 
times, and what I have said about it has made 
me so many enemies, that I prefer to take the 
words of anybody rather than myself for show- 
ing the impression which this class is likely to 
make, and which it does make, upon the Irish, 
and the sort of idea which the Irish and others 
may be apt to form of the attractions of its civil- 
isation for themselves, or for mankind in general, 
or for any one except us natives of Great Britain. 
There is a book familiar to us all, and the more 
familiar now, probably, to many of us because 
Mr. Gladstone solaced himself with it after his 
illness, and so set all good Liberals (of whom I 
wish to be considered one) upon reading it over 
again. I mean David Copperfield. Much as I 
have published, I do not think it has ever yet 
happened to me to comment in print upon any 
production of Charles Dickens. What a pleasure 
to have the opportunity of praising a work so 
sound, a work so rich in merit, as David 
Copperfield! ‘ Man lese nicht die mit-strebende, 
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mit-wirkende !’ says Goethe : ‘do not read your 
fellow-strivers, your fellow-workers!’ Of the 
contemporary rubbish which is shot so plenti- 
fully all around us, we can, indeed, hardly read 
too little. But to contemporary work so good 
as David Copperfield, we are in danger of perhaps 
not paying respect enough, of reading it (for 
who could help reading it?) too hastily, and 
then putting it aside for something else and 
forgetting it. What treasures of gaiety, in- 
vention, life, are in that book! what alertness 
and resource! what a soul of good nature and 
kindness governing the whole! Such is the 
admirable work which I am now going to call 
in evidence. 

Intimately, indeed, did Dickens know the 
middle class; he was bone of its bone and flesh 
of its flesh. Intimately he knew its bringing 
up. With the hand of a master he has drawn 
for us a type of the teachers and trainers of its 
youth, a type of its places of education. Mr. 
Creakle and Salem House are immortal. The 
type itself, it is to be hoped, will perish; but 
the drawing of it which Dickens has given 
cannot die. Mr. Creakle, the stout gentleman 
with a bunch of watch-chain and seals, in an 
arm-chair, with the fiery face and the thick 
veins in his forehead; Mr. Creakle sitting at 
his breakfast with the cane, and a newspaper, 
and the buttered toast before him, will sit on, 
like Theseus, for ever. For ever will last the 
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recollection of Salem House, and of ‘the daily 
strife and struggle’ there ; the recollection 


of the frosty mornings when we were rung out of bed, and 
the cold, cold smell of the dark nights when we were rung into 
bed again ; of the evening schoolroom dimly lighted and in- 
differently warmed, and the morning schoolroom which was 
nothing but a great shivering machine; of the alternation of 
boiled beef with roast beef, and boiled mutton with roast 
mutton ; of clods of bread and butter, dog’s-eared lesson-books, 
cracked slates, tear-blotted copy-books, canings, rulerings, 
hair-cuttings, rainy Sundays, suet-puddings, and a dirty atmo- 
sphere of ink surrounding all. 


A man of much knowledge and much in- 
telligence, Mr. Baring Gould, published not 
long ago a book about Germany, in which he 
adduced testimony which, in a curious manner, 
proves how true and to the life this picture 
of Salem House and of Mr. Creakle is. The 
public schools of Germany come to be spoken 
of in that book, and the training which the 
whole middle class of Germans gets in them ; 
and Mr. Gould mentions what is reported by 
young Germans trained in their own German 
schools, who have afterwards served as teachers 
of foreign languages and ushers in the ordinary 
private schools for the middle class in England. 
With one voice they tell us of establishments 
like Salem House and principals like Mr. Creakle. 
They are astonished, disgusted. ‘They cannot 
understand how such things can be, and how 
a great and well-to-do class can be content 
with such an ignoble bringing-up. But so 
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things are, and they report their experience of 
them, and their experience brings before us, 
over and over again, Mr. Creakle and Salem 
House. 

A critic in the World newspaper says, what 
is very true, that in this country the middle class 
has no naturally defined limits, that it is difficult 
to say who properly belong to it and who do 
not, and that the term, middle class, is taken in 
different senses by different people. This is 
mostetruess, And, -thetefore,)-for-my- .part,-.to 
prevent ambiguity and confusion, I always have 
adopted an educational test, and by the middle 
class I understand those who are brought up at 
establishments which are more or less like Salem 
House, and by educators who are more or less 
like Mr. Creakle. And the great mass of the 
middle part of our community, the part which 
comes between those who labour with their 
hands, on the one side, and people of fortune, 
on the other, is brought up at establishments of 
the kind, although there is a certain portion 
broken off at the top which is educated at better. 
But the great mass are both badly taught, and 
are also brought up on a lower plane than is 
right, brought up ignobly. And this deteriorates 
their standard of life, their civilisation. 

True, they have at the same time great 
merits, of which they are fully conscious them- 
selves, and of which all who are in any way 
akin to them, and disposed to judge them fairly 
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and kindly, cannot but be conscious also. ‘True, 
too, there are exceptions to the common rule 
among the establishments and educators that 
bring them up; there are good schools and 
good schoolmasters scattered among them. True, 
moreover, amongst the thousands who undergo 
Salem House and Mr. Creakle there are some 
born lovers of the humane life, who emerge 
from the training with natures unscathed, or 
who at any rate recover from it. But, on the 
mass, the training produces with fatal sureness 
the effect of lowering their standard of life and 
impairing their civilisation. It helps to produce 
in them, and it perpetuates, a defective type of 
religion, a narrow range of intellect and know- 
ledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard 
of manners. 

And this is what those who are not akin 
to them, who are not at all disposed to be 
friendly observers of them, this is what such 
people see in them ;—this, and nothing more. 
This is what the Celtic and Catholic Irish see 
in them. The Scotch, the Scotch of the Low- 
lands, of by far the most populous and powerful 
part of Scotland, are men of just the same 
stock as ourselves, they breed the same sort of 
middle class as we do, and naturally do not 
see their own faults. Wales is Celtic, but the 
Welsh have adopted with ardour our middle- 
class religion, and this at once puts them in 
sympathy with our middle-class civilisation. 
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isation means to the Irish the civilisation of 
our middle class; and few indeed are the 
attractions which to the Irish, with their 
quickness, sentiment, fine manners, and indis- 
position to be pleased with things English, 
that civilisation seems, or can seem, to have. 
They do not see the exceptions in our middle 
class; they do not see the good which is 
present even in the mis-trained mass of it. 
All its members seem of one type of civilisa- 
tion to an Irish eye, and that type a repulsive 
one. They are all tarred with one brush, and 
that brush is Creakle’s. 

We may even go further still in our use of 
that charming and instructive book, the History 
of David Copperfield. We may lay our finger 
there on the very types in adult life which 
are the natural product of Salem House and 
of Mr. Creakle; the very types of our middle 
class, nay of Englishmen and the English nature 
in general, as to the Irish imagination they 
appear. We have only to recall, on the one 
hand, Mr. Murdstone. Mr. Murdstone may be 
called the natural product of a course of Salem 
House and of Mr. Creakle, acting upon hard, 
stern, and narrow natures. Let us recall, then, 
Mr. Murdstone ; Mr. Murdstone with his firm- 
ness and severity, with his austere religion and 
his tremendous visage in church; with his 
view of the world as ‘a place for action, and) 
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not for moping and droning in’; his view of 
young Copperfield’s disposition as ‘requiring 
a great deal of correcting, and to which no 
greater service can be done than to force it to 
conform to the ways of the working world, 
and to bend it and break it.’ We may recall, 
too, Miss Murdstone, his sister, with the same 
religion, the same tremendous visage in church, 
the same firmness; Miss Murdstone with her 
‘hard steel purse,’ and her ‘uncompromising 
hard black boxes with her initials on the lids 
in hard black nails’; severe and formidable 
like her brother, ‘whom she greatly resembled 
in face and voice.’ These two people, with 
their hardness, their narrowness, their want of 
consideration for other people’s feelings, their 
inability to enter into them, are just the type 
of the Englishman and his civilisation as he 
presents himself to the Irish mind by his 
serious side. His energy, firmness, industry, 
religion, exhibit themselves with these un- 
pleasant features; his bad qualities exhibit 
themselves without mitigation or relief. 

Now, a disposition to hardness is perhaps 
the special fault and danger of our English 
race in general, going along with our merits 
of energy and honesty. It is apt even to 
appear in all kinds and classes of us, when 
the circumstances are such as to call it forth. 
One can understand Cromwell himself, whom 
we earnest English Liberals reverentially name 
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‘the great Puritan leader, standing before the 
Irish imagination as a glorified Murdstone ; 
and the late Lord Leitrim, again, as an aristo- 
cratical Murdstone. Mr. Bence Jones, again, 
improver and benefactor as he undoubtedly is, 
~ yet takes a tone with the Irish which may 
not unnaturally, perhaps, affect them much as 
Murdstone’s tone affected little Copperfield. 
But the genuine, unmitigated Murdstone is 
the common middle-class Englishman, who 
has come forth from Salem House and Mr. 
Creakle. He is seen in full force, of course, 
in the Protestant north; but throughout Ire- 
land he is a prominent figure of the English 
garrison. Him the Irish see, see him only 
too much and too often. And he represents 
to them the promise of English civilisation 
on its serious side; what this civilisation ac- 
complishes for that great middle part of the 
community towards which the masses below 
are to look up and to ascend, what it invites 
those who blend themselves with us to become 
and to be. 

The thing has no power of attraction. The 
Irish quick-wittedness, sentiment, keen feeling 
for social life and manners, demand something 
which this hard and imperfect civilisation can- 
not give them. Its social form seems to them 
unpleasant, its energy and industry to lead to 
no happiness, its religion to be false and re- 
pulsive. A friend of mine who lately had 
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to pursue his avocations in Lancashire, in the 
parts about St. Helens, and who has lately 
been transferred to the West of Ireland, writes 
to me that he finds with astonishment, how 
“even in the farthest u/tima Thule of the west, 
amongst literally the most abjectly poverty- 
stricken cottiers, life appears to be more 
enjoyed than by a Lancashire factory - hand 
and family who are in the receipt of five 
pounds a week, father, mother, and children 
together, from the mill.’ He writes that he 
finds ‘all the country people here so full of 
courtesy and graciousness!’ That is just why 
our civilisation has no attractions for them. 
So far as it is possessed by any great body in 
our own community, and capable of being 
imparted to any great body in another com- 
munity, our civilisation has no courtesy and 
graciousness, it has no enjoyment of life, it 
has the curse of hardness upon it. 

The penalty nature makes us pay for hardness 
is dulness. If we are hard, our life becomes 
dull and dismal. Our hardness grows at last 
weary of itself. In Ireland, where we have 
been so hard, this has been strikingly exem- 
plified. Again and again, upon the English 
conqueror in his hardness and harshness, the 
ways and nature of the down-trodden, hated, 
despised Irish, came to exercise a strange, an 
irresistible magnetism. ‘Is it possible,’ asks 
Eudoxus, in Spenser’s View of the State of 
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Ireland, ‘is it possible that an Englishman, 
brought up in such sweet civility as England 
affords, should find such liking in that barbarous 
rudeness that he should forget his own nature 
and forego his own nation?’ And Spenser, 
speaking under the name of Irenzus, answers 
that unhappily it did, indeed, often happen so. 
The Protestant Archbishop Boulter tells us, in 
like manner, that under the iron sway of the 
penal laws against Popery, and in the time 
of their severest exercise, the conversions from 
Protestantism to Popery were nevertheless a 
good deal more numerous than the conversions 
from Popery to Protestantism. Such, I say, is 
nature’s penalty upon hardness. Hardness grows 
irksome to its very own self, it ends by weary- 
ing those who have it. If our hardness is 
capable of wearying ourselves, can we wonder 
that a civilisation stamped with it has no 
attractions for the Irish ; that Murdstone, the 
product of Salem House and of Mr. Creakle, 
is a type of humanity which repels them, and 
that they do not at all wish to be like him ? 

But in Murdstone we see English middle- 
class civilisation by its severe and serious side 
only. That civilisation has undoubtedly also 
its gayer and lighter side. And this gayer 
and lighter side, as well as the other, we shall 
find, wonderful to relate, in that all-containing 
treasure-house of ours, the Hzstory of David 
Copperfield. Mr. Quinion, with his gaiety, his 
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chaff, his rough coat, his incessant smoking, his 
brandy and water, is the jovial, genial man of 
our middle-class civilisation, prepared by Salem 
House and Mr. Creakle, as Mr. Murdstone is its 
severe man. Quinion, we are told in our History, 
was the manager of Murdstone’s business, and 
he is truly his pendant. He is the answer of 
our middle-class civilisation to the demand in 
man for beauty and enjoyment, as Murdstone 
is. its answer to the demand for temper and 
manners. But to a quick, sentimental race, 
Quinion can be hardly more attractive than 
Murdstone. Quinion produces our towns con- 
sidered as seats of pleasure, as Murdstone 
produces them considered as seats of. business 
and religion. As it is Murdstone, the serious 
man, whose view of life and demands on life 
have made our He//-holes, as Cobbett calls our 
manufacturing towns, have made the dissidence 
of dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion, and the refusal to let Irish Catholics 
have schools and universities suited to them 
because their religion is a2 le and heathentsh 
superstition, so it is Quinion, the jovial man, 
whose view of life and demands on it have 
made our popular songs, comedy, art, pleasure, 
—made the City Companies and their feasts, 
made the London streets, made the Griffin. 
Nay, Quinion has been busy in Dublin, too, 
for have we not conquered Ireland? The 
streets and buildings of Dublin are full of 
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traces of him; his sense of beauty governed 
the erection of Dublin Castle itself. As the 
civilisation of the French middle class is the 
maker of the streets and buildings of modern 
Paris, so the civilisation of the English middle 
class is the maker of the streets and buildings of 
modern London and Dublin. 

Once more. Logic and lucidity in the 
organising and administering of public business 
are attractive to many; they are satisfactions 
to that instinct of intelligence in man which 
is one of the great powers in his civilisation. 
The immense, homogeneous, and (comparatively 
with ours) clear-thinking French middle class 
prides itself on logic and lucidity in its public 
business. In our public business logic and 
lucidity are conspicuous by their absence. Our 
public business is governed by the wants of 
our middle class, and is in the hands of public 
men who anxiously watch those wants. Now, 
our middle class cares for liberty ; it does not 
care for logic and lucidity. Murdstone and 
Quinion do not care for logic and lucidity. 
Salem House and Mr. Creakle have not pre- 
pared them for it. Accordingly, we see the 
proceedings of our chief seat of public business, 
the House of Commons, governed by rules of 
which one may, I hope, at least say, without 
risk of being committed for contempt, that 
logic and lucidity have nothing to do with 
them. Mr. Chamberlain, again, was telling 
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us only the other day, that ‘England, the 
greatest commercial nation in the world, has 
in its bankruptcy law the worst commercial 
legislation of any civilised country.’ To be 
sure, Mr. Chamberlain has also said, that ‘if 
in England we fall behind other nations in 
the intelligent appreciation of art, we minister 
to a hundred wants of which the other nations 
have no suspicion.” As we are a commercial 
people, one would have thought that logic 
and lucidity in commercial legislation was one 
of these wants to which we minister ; however, 
it seems that we do not. But, outside our 
own immediate circle, logic and lucidity are 
felt by many people to be attractive; they 
inspire respect, their absence provokes ridicule. 
It is a plea for Home Rule if we inflict the 
privation of them, in public concerns, upon 
people of quicker minds, who would by nature 
be disposed to relish them. Probably the Irish 
themselves, though they are gainers by the 
thing, yet laugh in their sleeves at the pedantries 
and formalities with which our love of liberty, 
Murdstone and Quinion’s love of liberty, and our 
total want of instinct for logic and lucidity, em- 
barrass our attempts to coerce them. Certainly 
they must have laughed outright, being people 
with a keen sense of the ridiculous, when 
in the information to which the traversers had 
to plead at the late trials, it was set forth 
that the traversers ‘did conspire, combine, 
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confederate, and agree together, to solicit, incite, 
and procure,’ and so on. We must be English- 
men, countrymen of Murdstone and Quinion, 
loving liberty and a ‘ freedom broadening slowly 
down from precedent to precedent,’ —not fastidious 
about modern and rational forms of speech, about 
logic and lucidity, or much comprehending how 
other people can be fastidious about them,—to 
take such a jargon with proper seriousness. 

The dislike of Ireland for England the 
resistance of a lower civilisation to a higher 
one! Why, everywhere the attractions of 
this middle-class civilisation of ours, which is 
what we have really to offer in the way of 
civilisation, seem to fail of their effect. ‘The 
puzzle seems to be,’ says the Tzmes mournfully, 
‘where we are to look for our friends.’ But 
there is no great puzzle in the matter if we 
will consider it without pedantry. Our civil- 
isation, as it looks to outsiders, and in so far 
as it is a thing broadly communicable, seems 
to consist very much in the Murdstonian drive 
in business and the Murdstonian religion, on 
the one hand, and in the Quinionian joviality 
and geniality, on the other. Wherever we 
go, we put forward Murdstone and Quinion, 
and call their ways civilisation. Our governing 
class nervously watch the ways and wishes 
of Murdstone and Quinion, and back up their 
civilisation all they can. But do what we will, 
this civilisation does not prove attractive. 
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The English in South Africa ‘will all 
be commercial gentlemen, says Lady Barker, 
—commercial gentlemen like Murdstone and 
Quinion. Their wives will be the ladies of 
commercial gentlemen, they will not even tend 
poultry. The English in the Transvaal, we 
hear again, contain a wonderful proportion of 
attorneys, speculators, land-jobbers, and persons 
whose antecedents will not well bear inspection. 
Their recent antecedents we will not meddle 
with, but one thing is certain: their early ante- 
cedents were those of the English middle class 
in general, those of Murdstone and Quinion. 
They have almost all, we may be very sure, 
passed through the halls of a Salem House 
and the hands of a Mr. Creakle. They have 
the stamp of either Murdstone or Quinion. 
Indeed we are so prolific, so enterprising, so 
world-covering, and our middle class and its 
civilisation so entirely take the lead wherever 
we go, that there is now, one may say, a 
kind of odour of Salem House all round the 
globe. It is almost inevitable that Mr. Sprigg 
should have been reared in some such estab- 
lishment; it is ten to one that Mr. Berry 
is an old pupil of Mr. Creakle. And when 
they visit Europe, no doubt they go and see 
Mr. Creakle, where he is passing the even- 
ing of his days in honourable retirement, —a 
Middlesex magistrate, a philanthropist, and a 
member of the Society of Arts. And Mr. Berry 
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can tell his old master of a happy country all 
peopled by ourselves, where the Murdstone and 
Quinion civilisation seems to men the most 
natural thing in the world and the only right 
civilisation, and where it gives entire satisfac- 
tion. But poor Mr. Sprigg has to report of 
a land plagued with a large intermixture of 
foreigners, to whom our unique middle-class 
civilisation does not seem attractive at all, 
but they find it entirely disagreeable. And 
so, too, to come back much nearer home, do 
the Irish. 

So that if we, who are in consternation at 
the dismal prophecies we hear concerning 
what is in store for Ireland and England, if 
we determine, as I say, to perish in the light 
at any rate, to abjure all self-deception, and to 
see things as they really are, we shall see that 
our civilisation, in its present state, will not 
help us much with the Irish. Now, even 
though we gave them really healing measures, 
yet still, estranged as the Irish at present are, 
it would be further necessary to manage their 
tempers and cultivate their good affections by 
the gift of a common civilisation congenial to 
them. But our civilisation is not congenial to 
them. To talk of it, therefore, as a substitute 
for perfectly healing measures is ridiculous. 
Indeed, the pedantry, bigotry, and narrowness 
of our middle class, which disfigure the civilisa- 
tion we have to offer, are also the chief obstacle 
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to our offering measures perfectly healing. And 
the conclusion is, that our middle class and its 
civilisation require to be transformed. With 
all their merits, which I have not here much 
insisted upon, because the question was, how 
their demerits make them to be judged by 
unfriendly observers,—with all their merits, 
they require, as I have so often said, to be 
transformed. And for my part I see no way 
so promising for setting about it as the abol- 
ishment of Salem House and of Mr. Creakle. 
This initiatory stage governs for them in a great 
degree all the rest, and with this initiatory stage 
we should above all deal. 

I think I hearxpeople saying: Where! he 
has got on his old hobby again! Really, people 
ought rather to commend the strictly and 
humbly practical character of my writings. 
It was very well for Mr. Carlyle to bid us 
have recourse, in our doubts and miseries, to 
earnestness and reality, and veracity and the 
everlasting yea, and generalities of that kind ; 
Mr. Carlyle was a man of genius. But when 
one is not a man of genius, and yet attempts to 
give counsel in times of difficulty, one should 
be above all things practical. Now, our rela- 
tions with Ireland will not in any case be easily 
and soon made satisfactory; but while our 
middle class is what it is now, they never will. 
And our middle class, again, will not be easily 
and soon transformed; but while it gets its 
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initiation to life through Salem House and 
Mr. Creakle, it never will. 

The great thing is to initiate it to life by 
means of public schools. Public schools for 
the middle classes are not a panacea for our ills. 
No, but they are the indispensable preliminary 
to our real improvement on almost all the lines 
where as a nation we now move with embarrass- 
ment. If the consideration of our difficulties 
with Ireland had not, like so much else, brought 
me at last full upon this want,—which is capital, 
but far too little remarked,—I should probably 
not have ventured to intrude into the discussion 
of them. However terrified and dejected by 
the alarmists, I should have been inclined to 
bear my burden silently in that upper chamber 
in Grub Street, where I have borne in silence 
so many sorrows. I know that the professional 
people find the intervention of outsiders very 
trying in politics, and I have no wish to provoke 
their resentment. But when the discussion of 
any matter tends inevitably to show the crying 
need which there is for transforming our middle- 
class education, I cannot forbear from striking 
in; for if I do not speak of the need shown, 
nobody else will. 

Yet the need is, certainly, great and urgent 
enough to attract notice. But then our middle 
class is very strong and self-satisfied, and every 
one flatters it. It is like that strong and enor- 
mous creature described by Plato, surrounded 
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by obsequious people seeking to understand 
what its noises mean, and to make in their 
turn the noises which may please it. At 
best, palliatives are now and then attempted ; 
as there is a company, I believe, at this 
moment projected to provide better schools 
for the middle classes. Alas, I should not be 
astonished to find presently Mr. Creakle himself 
among the directors of a company to provide 
better schools for the middle classes, and the 
guiding spirit of its proceedings! so far, at 
least, as his magisterial functions, and his 
duties on philanthropical committees, and on 
committees of the Society of Arts, permit him 
to take part in them. But oftener our chief 
people take the bull by the horns, and actually 
congratulate the middle class on the character 
and conditions of its education. And so they 
play the part of a sort of spiritual pander to its 
defects and weaknesses, and do what in them 
lies to perpetuate them. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish goes down to Sheffield, to address 
an audience almost entirely trained by Salem 
House and by Mr. Creakle, and the most 
suitable thing he can find to say to them is, he 
thinks, to congratulate them on their energy 
and self-reliance in being so trained, and to 
give them to understand that he himself, if he 
were not Lord Frederick Cavendish, brought 
up at Cambridge, would gladly be Murdstone 
or Quinion, brought up by Mr. Creakle. But 
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this is an old story, a familiar proceeding, for 
which the formula has long since been given : 
namely, that the upper class do not want to 
be disturbed in their preponderance, nor the 
middle class in their vulgarity. But if we 
‘wish cordially to attach Ireland to the English 
connection, not only must we offer healing 
political measures, we must also, and that as 
speedily as we can, transform our middle class 
and its social civilisation. 

I perceive that I have said little of faults on 
the side of the Irish, as I have said little of the 
merits which accompany, in our middle class, 
their failure in social civilisation. And for the 
same reason,—because the matter in hand was 
the failure on our part to do all in our power 
to attach Ireland, and how to set about remedy- 
ing that failure. But as I have spoken with so 
much frankness of my own people and kindred, 
the Irish will allow me, perhaps, to end with 
quoting three queries of Bishop Berkeley’s, and 
with recommending these to our attention :— 

‘1. Whether it be not the true interest of 
both nations to become one people, and whether 
either be sufficiently apprised of this? 

‘2, Whether Ireland can propose to thrive so 
long as she entertains a wrong-headed distrust 
of England? 

©3, Whether in every instance by which the 
Irish prejudice England, they do not in a greater 
degree prejudice themselves ?’ 
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Perhaps, our Irish friends might do well also 
to perpend the good bishop’s caution against 
‘a general parturiency in Ireland with respect 
to politics and public counsel’; a parturiency 
which in clever young Irishmen does often, 
certainly, seem to be excessive. But, after all, 
my present business is not with the Irish but 
with the English ;—to exhort my countrymen 
to healing measures and an attractive form of 
civilisation. And if one’s countrymen insist upon 
it, that found to be sweet and attractive their 
form of civilisation is, or, if not, ought to be, 
then we who think differently must labour 
diligently to follow Burke’s injunctions, and 
to ‘dispose people to a better sense of their 
condition.’ 
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In 1796, the very year before his death, when 
the political prospect for the people of Ireland 
seemed desperate, and all political struggle on 
their part useless and impotent, Burke wrote to 
an Irishman as follows :— 


I should recommend to the middle ranks, in which I 
include not only all merchants, but all farmers and tradesmen, 
that they would change as much as possible those expensive 
modes of living and that dissipation to which our countrymen 
in general are so much addicted. It does not at all become 
men in a state of persecution. “They ought to conform them- 
selves to the circumstances of a people whom Government is 
resolved not to consider as upon a par with their fellow-subjects. 
Favour they will have none. They must aim at other resources, 
and to make themselves independent zm fact before they aim at 
a nominal independence. Depend upon it, that with half the 
privileges of the others, joined to a different system of manners, 
they would grow to a degree of importance to which, without 
it, no privileges could raise them, much less any intrigues or 
factious practices. I know very well that such a discipline, 
among so numerous a people, is not easily introduced, but I 
am sure it is not impossible. If I had youth and strength, 
I would go myself over to Ireland to work on that plan; so 
certain I am that the well-being of all descriptions in the 
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kingdom, as well as of themselves, depends upon a reformation 
amongst the Catholics. The work will be sure and slow in its 
operation, but it is certain in its effect. There is nothing which 
will not yield to perseverance and method. 


Whether a sumptuary reform in the habits 
of the middle classes in Ireland is a crying 
need of the present hour, I have no sufficient 
means of judging. If it is, it is not a reform 
which we can well isolate from other needs, 
can well pursue by itself alone, and directly. It 
is a reform which must depend upon enlarging 
the minds and raising the aims of those classes ; 
upon humanising and civilising them. Expense 
in living, dissipation, are the first and nearest 
dangers, perhaps, to the Irish middle class, while 
its civilisation is low, because they are its first 
and nearest pleasures. They can only cease to 
be its first and nearest pleasures, if now they 
are so, by a rise in its standard of life, by an 
extending and deepening of its civilisation. 

True, this greatly needs to be done. True, 
the improvement of Ireland, the self-govern- 
ment of Ireland, must come mainly through 
the middle class, and yet this class, defective in 
civilisation as it now is, is not ripe for the 
functions required of it. Its members have 
indeed to learn, as Burke says, ‘ to make them- 
selves independent m fact before they aim at a 
nominal independence.’ But not Ireland alone 
needs, alas, the lesson; we in England need it 
too. In England, too, power is passing away 
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from the now governing class. The part to be 
taken in English life by the middle class is 
different from the part which the middle class 
has had to take hitherto,—different, more public, 
more important. Other and greater functions 
~devolve upon this class than of old; but its 
defective civilisation makes it unfit to discharge 
them. It comes to the new time and to its 
new duties, it comes to them, as its flatterers will 
never tell it, but as it must nevertheless bear 
to be told and well to consider,—it comes to 
them with a defective type of religion, a narrow 
range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense 
of beauty, a low standard of manners. 

The characters of defective civilisation in the 
Irish middle class are not precisely the same as 
in the English. But for the faults of the middle 
class in Ireland, as in England, the same remedy 
presents itself to start with; not a panacea by 
any means, not all-sufficient, not capable of 
working miracles of change in a moment, but 
yet a remedy sure to do good; the first and 
simplest and most natural remedy to apply, 
although it is left singularly out of sight, and 
thought, and mention. The middle class in 
both England and Ireland is the worst schooled 
middle class in Western Europe. Surely this 
may well have something to do with defects of 
civilisation! Surely it must make a difference 
to the civilisation of a middle class, whether it 
is brought up in ignoble schools where the 
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instruction is nearly worthless, or in schools of 
high standing where the boy is carried through 
a well-chosen course of the best that has been 
known and said in the world! I, at any rate, 
have long been of opinion that the most bene- 
ficent reform possible in England, at present, is 
a reform about which hardly anybody seems to 
think or care,—the establishment of good public 
schools for the middle classes. 

Most salutary for Ireland also would be the 
establishment of such schools there. In what 
state is the actual supply of schools for the 
middle classes in Ireland, we learn from a 
report lately published by a very acute observer, 
Professor Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
I propose to give here a short account of what 
he tells us, and to add a few thoughts which 
suggest themselves after reading him. 

Professor Mahaffy was appointed by the 
Endowed Schools Commission in 1879 to visit 
and report upon the Grammar Schools of Ire- 
land. He inspected the buildings and accom- 
modations, attended the classes, examined the 
pupils ; and he also visited some of the principal 
Grammar Schools in England, such as Win- 
chester, Marlborough, Uppingham, and the 
City of London School, to provide himself with 
a definite standard of comparison. Professor 
Mahaffy is a man, as is well known, of brilliant 
attainments ; he has had, also, great practical 
experience in teaching, and he writes with a 
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freshness, plainness, and point which make his 
report very easy and agreeable reading. 

The secondary schools of Ireland are classi- 
fied by Professor Mahaffy as follows: the 
Royal Schools, the lesser schools managed by 
thé @iiimiseiinees of Education, the Erasmus 
Smith’s schools, the Incorporated Society’s 
schools, the Protestant diocesan schools, the 
schools with private endowments, the Roman 
Catholic colleges, and the unendowed schools. 
He visited schools of each class. In all or 
almost all of them he found the instruction 
profoundly affected by the rules of the Inter- 
mediate Schools Commissioners. His report is 
full of remarks on the evil working of the 
examinations of this Intermediate Board, and he 
appears to consider the most important part of 
his business, as reporter, to be the delivering of 
his testimony against them. ‘The Board arose, 
as is well known, out of the desire to do 
something for intermediate education in Ireland 
without encountering what is called the religious 
difficulty. ‘The Liberal party has emphatically 
condemned religious endowment; the Protestants 
of Great Britain are emphatically hostile to the 
endowment of Catholicism in any shape or form.’ 
We have all heard these parrot cries till one 
is sick of them. Schools, therefore, were not 
to be founded or directly aided, because this 
might be an endowment of Caekeue but a 
system of examinations and prizes was oo Bihed, 
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whereby Catholic schools may be indeed aided 
indirectly, but so indirectly, it seems, as to suffer 
the consciences of the Protestants of Great 
Britain to remain at peace. Only this system 
of examinations and prizes, while good for the 
consciences of the Protestants of Great Britain, is 
very bad, in Professor Mahaffy’s opinion, for the 
Irish schools. He insists on its evil effects in 
the very first page of his report, in speaking of 
the Royal School of Armagh, the chief of the 
Royal Schools, and the school with which he 
begins. He says :— 

Under the rules of the Intermediate Commissioners it is 
found more advantageous to answer in a number of unimportant 
subjects, of which a hastily-learned smattering suffices, than to 
study with earnestness the great subjects of education,—classics 
and mathematics. Hence, boys spend every leisure moment, 
and even part. of their proper school-time, in learning little 
text-books on natural science, music, and even Irish, to the 
detriment of their solid progress. This is not all. Owing to 
the appointing of fixed texts in classics and the paucity of new 
passages in the examination, the boys are merely crammed in 
the appointed texts without being taught real scholarship. 
When examining a senior division in classics, I observed that 
they all brought up annotated texts, in fact so fully annotated 
that every second clause was translated for them ; and upon 
observing this to the master, he replied that he knew the evil, 
but that he could not get them through the intermediate course 
in any other way. 


All through the report this is Professor 
Mahaffy’s great and ever-recurring complaint : 
‘The multiplication of subjects supported by 
the Intermediate Board ! which suit inaccurate 
and ill-taught pupils far better than those who 
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learn the great subjects thoroughly.’ Every- 
where it struck him, that ‘the boys, even when 
not over-worked, were addled with a quantity 
of subjects. They are taught a great many 
valuable truths; but they have not assimilated 
~them, and only answer by accident. I have 
found this mental condition all over the country.’ 
He calls the intermediate examinations ‘the 
lowest and poorest of all public competitions.’ 
The more intelligent of the schoolmasters, he 
says, condemn them -— 


The principal (of the French college at Blackrock) has very 
large and independent views about education, which are well 
worthy of serious attention. He objects altogether to the inter- 
mediate examinations, and says that his profession is ruined by 
the complete subjugation of all school-work to the fixed pro- 
gramme, which is quite insufficient to occupy the better boys 
for a year, and which thus seriously impairs their progress. He 
also protests against the variety of unimportant subjects which 
produce fees for results, and thinks that a minimum of at least 
thirty-five per cent should be struck off the answering, if these 
subjects are retained. 


However, ‘the false stimulus now supplied in 
the system of intermediate examinations estab- 
lished by Government’ is too strong to be 
resisted :— 


So strong a mercenary spirit has been excited both in 
masters and parents by this system, that all the schools in Ire- 
land with one exception (the Friends’ School in Waterford) have 
been forced into the competition ; every boy is being taught the 
intermediate course, every error in the management of that 
course is affecting the whole country, and the best educator is 
unable to stem the tide, or do more than protest against any of 
the defects. 
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Professor Mahaffy is a hearty admirer of 
the great English public schools. He is of 
opinion, ‘that what distinguishes the English- 
man, all over the world, above men of equal 
breeding and fortune in other nations, is the 
training of those peculiar commonwealths, in 
which boys form a sort of constitution, and 
govern themselves under the direction of a 
higher authority.’ But he thinks that the over- 
use of prize-competitions and examinations is 
doing harm in the great English schools too, 
though they are not yet enslaved by it as the 
Irish schools are :-— 


I find that by the spirit of the age, and the various require- 
ments of many competitions, both English and Irish Schools 
have been driven into the great vice of multiplying subjects of 
instruction, and so crowding together hours of diverse teaching 
that the worst results must inevitably ensue. ‘There is, in the 
first place, that enervating mental fatigue and consequent ill- 
health which is beginning to attract attention. When I visited 
Winchester it was easy to distinguish in a large class the boys 
who had won their way into the foundation by competition ; they 
were remarkable for their worn and unhealthy looks. This 
evil, however, the evil of over-work at examination-courses, has 
already excited public attention, and is, I trust, in a fair way of 
being remedied. Nor did it strike me as at all so frequent, in 
Irish schools, as another mischief arising from the same cause. 
It rather appeared to me all over Ireland, and England also, 
that the majority of boys, without being over-worked, were 
addled by the multiplicity of their subjects, and instead of 
increasing their knowledge had utterly confused it. When- 
ever I asked the masters to point me out a brilliant boy, they 
replied that the race had died out. Is it conceivable that this 
arises from any inherent failing of the stock, and not rather 
from some great blundering in the system of our education? 
The great majority of thoughtful educators with whom I 
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conferred agreed that it was due to this constant addition of 
new subjects ;—to the cry after English grammar and English 
literature, and French and German, and natural science ; to the 
subdivision of the wretched boys’ time into two hours in the 
week for this, two hours for that, alternate days for this, alter- 
nate days for that ; in fact, to an injurious system of so teaching 
_ him everything that he can reason intelligently in nothing. I 
cannot speak too strongly of the melancholy impression forced 
upon me by the examination of many hundred boys in various 
schools through England and Ireland. I sought in vain for 
bright promise, for quick intelligence, for keen sympathy with 
their studies. It was not, I am sure, the boys’ fault nor the 
masters’. It is the result of the present boa-constrictor system 
of competitive examination which is strangling our youth in its 
fatal embrace. 


Professor Mahaffy finds fault with the Irish 
secondary schools as too often dirty and untidy, 
and ill-provided with proper accommodations. 
‘ White-washing, painting, and scouring of floors 
are urgently needed ; indeed an additional supply 
of soap to the boys would not come amiss.’ He 
notices the Jesuit College of St. Stanislaus, and 
a school at Portarlington, as signal exceptions. 
In general ‘the floors are so filthy as to give a 
grimy and disgusting appearance to the whole 
room ; people are so accustomed to this in all 
Irish schools that they wonder at my remarking 
it. Atthechief of the Erasmus Smith’s Schools, 
the high school in Dublin, ‘I was detained,’ he 
tells us, ‘some time at the door, owing to the 
deafness of the porter, and thus having ample 
leisure to inspect the front of the house, found 
that the exceeding dirt of the windows made it 
pre-eminent, even among its shabbiest neighbours. 
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I learned, on inquiry, that most of the window- 
sashes are not movable. It is surprising that the 
members of the Board are not offended by this 
aspect of squalor and decay. I found the play- 
ground a mass of mud, which was carried on the 
boys’ boots all through the stairs and school- 
rooms, thus making the inside of the house 
correspond with the outside.’ Professor Mahafty 
finds fault with the ‘wretched system of manage- 
ment’ which prevails in the Endowed Schools, 
—a system which prevents needful reforms, 
which perpetuates inefficient arrangements and 
perpetuates the employment of incompetent 
teachers, ‘old and wearied men.’ Those who 
elect the master, he says of the Clonmel School, 
‘are two absent lords; and I suppose a more 
unlikely Board to select a good schoolmaster 
could not easily be found. In the present case 
a rule has been followed the very opposite of that 
which prevails in England. There a school- 
master retires upon a living ; here a clergyman 
has retired from a living upon a school.’ In 
another school, where the head-master is well 
qualified, Professor Mahaffy finds the assistant- 
master stopping the way :— 


But when we come to the assistant-master we find things 
in a deplorable condition. He holds his place by appointment 
of the patron, and is not removable by the head-master or Com- 
missioners, or perhaps by anyone. ‘The present usher is a man 
of about eighty or ninety years of age, indeed he may possibly 
be one hundred ; he is so dull and shrivelled with age that he 
only comes in late and is unable to teach anything. I do not 
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think he comprehended who I was or what I wanted. His 
appointment dates from the remote past, and when I asked 
what his qualifications were or had once been, I could learn 
nothing but some vague legends about his great severity in early 
youth ; in fact, I was told he had once pult the ear off a boy. 
But these were venerable traditions. 


Finally, Professor Mahaffy finds fault with 
that which is our signal deficiency in England 
also, the want of all general organisation of 
the service of secondary instruction, of all co- 
ordination of the existing resources scattered 
over the country :— 

The general impression produced by a survey of the Irish 
Grammar Schools is this, that while there are many earnest and 
able men engaged in teaching and in improving the condition 
of education, all these efforts are individual efforts or scattered 
efforts, and the results produced are vastly inferior to those 
which might be expected from the existing national endowments 
both of money and of talent. For the Irish nation, with all its 
patent faults, is a clever nation; Irish boys are above the 
average in smartness and versatility. Ifthe system of educa- 
tion were at all perfect, great intellectual results might fairly 
be expected. 


Still, the tyranny of the intermediate course, 
and the bad effects it is producing on the Irish 
schools, are so completely the governing idea 
in our reporter's mind, that after enumerating 
all other hindrances to secondary instruction in 
Ireland, he cannot but return to this chief 
hindrance and conclude with it. He laments 
that the better endowed schools, at any rate, were 
not excluded by the Act from competing, and 
from ruining their school-course accordingly :— 
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For my own part, I feel constrained to recommend (to Irish 
parents for their sons) schools in England or elsewhere, where 
this enslaving system has not penetrated. It may no doubt act 
as a great stimulus to bad schools, and to a low type of scholars, 
who had otherwise been subject to no test whatever. To all 
higher schools, and to the higher class of boys who desire and 
deserve a real education in literature and science, this com- 
petition is an almost unmixed evil. To the real schoolmaster, 
who desires to develop the nature of his boys after his own 
fashion and by his own methods, such a system is a death-blow. 
The day will yet come, when men will look back on the mania 
in our legislation for competition as the anxious blundering of 
honest reformers, who tried to cure the occasional abuses of 
favouritism by substituting universal hardships, and to raise 
the tone of lower education by levelling down the higher, by 
substituting diversity for depth, and by destroying all that 
freedom and leisure in learning which are the true conditions of 
solid and lasting culture. 


Professor Mahaffy admires, as I have said, 
the public schools in England, and envies us 
them greatly. ‘The English public school,’ he 
says, ‘remains and will remain a kind of training 
place to which no nation in Europe, not to say 
the Irish, can show a parallel. I agree with 
him in admiring our great public schools ; still, 
the capital failure of Ireland, in regard to 
secondary instruction, is exhibited by us also. 
We have indeed good schools in England, 
expensive but good, for the boys of the aristo- 
cratic and landed class, and of the higher 
professional classes, and for the sons of wealthy 
merchants and manufacturers. But it is not 
difficult to provide good schools for people who 
can and will, in considerable numbers, pay 
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highly for them. Irish parents who belong to 
the aristocratic and landed class, or to the higher 
professional classes, or to the class of wealthy 
merchants and manufacturers, can and do send 
their sons to our English public schools, and 
' get them well trained and taught there. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy approves of their doing so. ‘It 
is not in the least surprising that Irish parents 
who can afford it should choose this system for 
the education of their boys. No foolish talk 
about patriotism, no idle rant about absenteeism, 
can turn any conscientious parent from study- 
ing, above all, his children’s welfare, and if he 
visits the great public schools of England he 
will certainly be impressed with their enormous 
superiority.’ 

I cannot myself see any disadvantage, or 
anything but advantage, to an Irish boy in being 
trained at one of the English public schools. If, 
therefore, the middle class in Ireland could as 
a whole afford to use these schools, I should 
not bemoan its condition, or busy myself about 
reforming the state of secondary instruction in 
Ireland. But»it)scannot..o:The.-bulkof- the 
middle class in Ireland cannot, and the bulk of 
the middle class in England cannot either. The 
real weak point in the secondary instruction of 
both countries is the same. M. Gambetta is 
the son, I am told, of a tradesman at Cahors, and 
he was brought up in the /ycée of Cahors; a 
school not so delightful and historic as Eton, 
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certainly, but with a status as honourable as that 
of Eton, and with a teaching on the whole as 
good. In what kind of schools are the sons of 
tradesmen in England and Ireland brought up? 
They are brought up in the worst and most 
ignoble secondary schools in Western Europe. 
Ireland has nothing to envy us here. For the 
great bulk of our middle class, no less than for 
the great bulk of hers, the school-provision is 
miserably inadequate. 

It can only become adequate by being treated 
as a public service, as a service for which the 
State, the nation in its collective and corporate 
character, is responsible. This proposition I have 
often advanced and sufficiently expounded. To 
me its truth seems self-evident, and the practice 
of other countries is present, besides, to speak 
for it. I am not going to enlarge upon this 
theme now. I want rather to point out how it 
comes to pass, that in England and Ireland the 
truth is not accepted and acted upon, and what 
difference there is, in this respect, between the 
case of England and that of Ireland. 

In England, secondary instruction is not a 
public service, popular politicians and speakers 
at public meetings would tell us, because of 
the individual energy and self-reliance of the 
Englishman, and his dislike to State-interference. 
No doubt there is in the Englishman a repug- 
nance to being meddled with, a desire to be let 
alone. No doubt he likes to act individually 
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whenever he can, and not to have recourse to 
action of a collective and corporate character. 
To make even popular education a public service 
was very difficult. It is only a few years since 
one might hear State-aided elementary schools 
described as schools with the State-taimt upon 
them. However, the expediency and necessity 
of making popular education a public service 
grew to appear so manifest, that the repugnance 
was overcome. So far as our popular education 
is concerned, the reproach of State-taint has 
disappeared from people’s mouths and minds. 

Now, to make middle-class education a public 
service is only less expedient and necessary than 
to make popular education a public service. 
But, as to popular education, the light has 
dawned upon the community here in England ; 
as to middle-class education, it has not. To talk 
of the State-taint in this case is still popular ; 
and a prominent member of the governing 
class, such as Lord Frederick Cavendish, will go 
and extol a middle-class audience, composed 
of people with a defective type of religion, 
a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, 
a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard ot 
manners,—he will positively go and extol them 
for their energy and self-reliance in not adopting 
the means most naturally and directly fitted to 
lift them out of this imperfect state of civilisa- 
tion, and will win their delighted applause by 
doing so. 
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This is a phenomenon of our social politics 
which receives its explanation, as I have often 
said, only when we consider that the upper 
class amongst us does not wish to be disturbed 
in its preponderance, or the middle class in its 
vulgarity. Not that Lord Frederick Cavendish 
does not speak in perfect good faith. He takes 
as a general rule the native English conviction 
that to act individually is a wholesome thing, 
and thinks that he cannot be wrong in applying 
it in any novel case that may arise. Still, at the 
bottom of the mind of our governing class is an 
instinct, on this matter of education, telling it 
that a really good and public education of the 
middle class is the surest means of removing, in 
the end, those inferiorities which at present make 
our middle class impossible as a governing class, 
and our upper class indispensable ;—and this 
removal it is not every one in a governing class 
who can desire, though every one ought to 
desire it. 

That the middle class should seek not to 
be disturbed in its vulgarity may seem more 
strange. But here, too, is at bottom the native 
English instinct for following one’s individual 
course, for not being meddled with. Then, also, 
what most strongly moves and attaches, or has 
most strongly moved and attached hitherto, 
the strongest part of our middle class, the 
Puritan part, is the type of religion to which 
their nature and circumstances have since the 
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Reformation led them. Now, to this type of 
religion, the State, or the nation acting as a 
whole in its collective and corporate character, 
has in general not been favourable. They are 
apprehensive, then, that to their religion a 
training in the schools of the State might not 
be favourable. Indeed, to the whole narrow 
system of life, arising out of the peculiar con- 
junction of the second great interest of their 
lives, business, with the first great interest of 
their lives, religion,—a system of life now 
become a second nature to them and greatly 
endeared to their hearts,—they are apprehensive 
that the wider ideas and larger habits of public 
schools might not be favourable. And so they 
are, on their part, as little forward to make 
middle-class education a public service as the 
governing class, on their part, are little forward 
to do so. And although the necessities of the 
future, and a pressing sense of the defects of its 
actual civilisation, will in the end force the 
middle class to change its line and to demand 
what it now shrinks from, yet this has not 
happened yet, and perhaps may not happen for 
some years to come, may not happen in our 
lifetime. 

If, therefore, secondary instruction remains in 
a very faulty and incoherent state in England, 
at least it is by the English nation’s own doing 
that it remains so. The governing class here is 
not seriously concerned to make it adequate and 
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coherent; it is, on the contrary, indisposed 
to do so. That governing class will do what 
is actually desired and demanded of it by 
the middle class, by the class on whose favour 
political power depends ; but it will do no more. 
The middle class, again, the class immediately 
concerned, has not yet acquired sufficient lucidity 
of mind to desire public schools, and to demand 
the resolute investigation and appliance of the 
best means for making them good. It has no 
such simple and logical aims governing its mind 
in this matter. A coherent system of public 
middle-class schools it does not at present want 
at all. Aims of quite another sort govern our 
middle class whenever anything has to be done 
in regard to education. Its Protestant feelings 
must be respected, openings must be provided 
as far as possible for its children, and whatever 
is done must be plausible. And the governing 
class will always take good care to meet its 
wishes. 

Professor Mahaffy will find that the things 
which so disturb his peace as a lover of educa- 
tion are all due to this cause: that the English 
middle class has aims quite other than the direct 
aim of making education efficient, and that the 
governing class, in whatever it does, respects 
and consults these aims of the middle class. 
He complains of the Intermediate Board and its 
system of prizes and examinations. But what 
would he have? Something had to be done for 
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Irish secondary instruction. But the English 
public was by no means simply bent on doing 
what was best for this; alas! it is not even bent 
on doing what is best for its own! Something, 
I say, had to be done in Ireland for secondary 
‘instruction; but, in doing it, the Protestant 
feelings of the public of Great Britain must 
before all things be respected. ‘The Liberal 
party has emphatically condemned religious 
endowment; the Protestants of Great Britain 
are implacably hostile to the endowment of 
Catholicism in any shape or form.’ And 
the Government paid all due respect to these 
Liberal and Protestant feelings. Hence the 
Intermediate Board. 

The whole system of perpetual competitive ex- 
aminations everywhere, which Professor Mahafty 
thinks so fatal, and which he attributes to the 
anxious blundering of honest reformers trying 
to cure the occasional abuses of favouritism, is 
he right in so attributing it? Surely not; 
there was no such blundering as he speaks of, 
because there was no desire to discover and do 
what was positively best in the matter. But 
the great British middle-class public had a 
desire to procure as many openings as possible 
for its children, and the Government could 
gratify this desire, and also relieve itself of 
responsibility. Hence our competitive exam- 
inations. The composition of the Boards and 
Commissions for Education, again, on which 
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so much depends when studies have to be 
organised and programmes laid down, Professor 
Mahaffy is dissatisfied with them. He wants, 
he says, ‘one responsible body, not made up 
altogether of lords and bishops and judges who 
give their spare moments to such duties, but 
mainly of practical educators. No one is so 
likely to be led away by novelties as the elderly 
amateur in education, who knows nothing of 
its practical working, and legislates on specious 
theories. So long as Boards in Ireland are 
chiefly made up of people of social or political 
importance only, education will not prosper.’ 
But does Professor Mahaffy imagine that the 
British public has a fancy for a -lucid and 
logical-minded Board, simply bent on perfecting 
education? Not at all! it wants a Board that 
is plausible; and the Government, whenever 
it institutes a Board, at least does its best to 
make a plausible one. Hence the ‘lords and 
bishops and judges’; hence the ‘elderly 
amateur.’ Professor Mahaffy anticipates that 
the new Irish University will probably be 
arranged like the Intermediate Board, and not 
as a lover of education would desire. On that 
point I will give no opinion; all I am sure of 
is that it will be arranged plausibly. That is 
what our middle-class public want, and the 
Government will certainly accomplish it. 

No, the great English middle-class public 
is at present by no means bent seriously on 
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making education efficient all round. It prefers 
its routine and its claptrap to even its own 
education. It is and must be free to do so 
if it likes. We who lament its doing so, we 
who see what it loses by doing so, we can 
only resolve not to be dupes of its claptrap our- 
selves, and not to help in duping others with 
it, but to work with patience and perseverance 
for the evocation of that better spirit which 
will surely arise in this great class at last. 
Meanwhile, however, the English middle 
class sacrifices to its routine and claptrap not 
only its own education, but the education of 
the trish middle class. also... And this is 
certainly hard. It is hard, that is, if the Irish 
middle class is not of one mind with it in the 
matter, does not share in its routine and clap- 
trap and prefer them to its own education. 
I suppose no one will dispute that the type of 
secondary instruction in the Intermediate Board, 
the type of superior instruction in the new 
Irish University, is determined by that maxim 
regnant, as we are told, in the middle-class 
electorate of Great Britain: ‘ The — Liberal 
party has emphatically condemned religious 
endowment.’ And this when we have, in Great 
Britain, Oxford and Cambridge, and Eton and 
Winchester, and the Scotch universities! And 
one of the organs of the British Philistine 
expresses astonishment at my thinking it worth 
while at the present day to collect Burke’s 
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Irish writings,—says that the state of things 
with which Burke had to deal is now utterly 
gone, that he had to deal with Protestant 
ascendency, and that ‘the Catholics have now 
not a single cause of complaint.’ As if the 
Intermediate Board, as if the new Irish 
University, determined in the manner they are, 
and from the motives they are, were not in 
themselves evidences of the continued reign of 
Protestant ascendency ! 

But not only has Ireland a just claim not 
to have her education determined by the 
‘Protestant feelings’ of Great Britain. She 
has a just claim not to have it determined by 
other feelings, also, of our British public, which 
go to determine it now. She has a just claim, 
in short, to have it determined as she herself 
likes. It is a plea, as I have elsewhere said, 
for Home Rule, if the way of dealing with 
education, and with other like things, which 
satisfies our Murdstones and Quinions, but does 
not satisfy people of quicker minds, is im- 
posed on these people when they desire some- 
thing better, because it is the way which 
our Murdstones and Quinions know and like. 
The Murdstones and Quinions of our middle 
class, with their strong individuality and their 
peculiar habits of life, do not want things insti- 
tuted by the State, by the nation acting in 
its collective and corporate character. They 
do not want State schools, or State festivals, 
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or State theatres. They prefer their Salem 
House, and their meeting, and their music-hall, 
and to be congratulated by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish upon their energy and self-reliance. 
And this is all very well for the Murdstones 
-and Quinions, since they like to have it so. 
But it is hard that they should insist on the 
Irishman, too, acting as if he had the same 
peculiar taste, if he have not. 

With other nations, the idea of the State, 
of the nation in its collective and corporate 
character, instituting means for developing and 
dignifying the national life, has great power. 
Such a disposition of mind is also more con- 
genial, perhaps, to the Irish people likewise, 
than the disposition of mind of our middle class 
in Great Britain. The executive Government 
in Ireland is a very different thing from the 
executive Government in England, and has a 
much more stringent operation. But it does 
little, nevertheless, in this sense of giving effect 
to aspirations of the national life for developing 
and raising itself. Dublin Castle is rather a 
bureau of management for governing the country 
in compliance, as far as possible, with English 
ideas. 

If the Irish desire to make the State do 
otherwise and better in Ireland than it does in 
England, if they wish their middle-class educa- 
tion, for instance, to be a public service with the 
organisation and guarantees of a public service, 
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they may fairly claim to have these wishes listened 
to. And listened to, if they are clearly formed, 
rationally conceived, and steadily persisted in, 
such wishes ultimately must be. It would be 
too monstrous that Ireland should be refused an 
advantage which she desires, and which all our 
civilised neighbours on the Continent find in- 
dispensable, because the middle class in England 
does not care to claim for itself the advantage 
in question. The great thing is for the Irish 
to make up their own minds clearly on the 
matter. Do they earnestly desire to make their 
middle-class education adequate and efficient ; 
to leave it no longer dependent on ‘individual 
efforts, scattered efforts’ ; to rescue it from its 
dirt and dilapidation, and from such functionaries 
as the aged assistant who once pult the ear off a 
boy? Then let them make it a public service. 
Does Professor Mahaffy wish to relieve Irish 
boys from the unintelligent tyranny of endless 
examinations and competitions, and from being 
‘stupefied by a multiplicity of subjects’? Let 
him, then, get his countrymen to demand that 
their secondary instruction shall be made a 
public service, with the honest, single-minded, 
logically-pursued aim of efficiency. 

Then these questions as to studies, competi- 
tions, and examinations will come,—as with us 
at present, whether in England or in Ireland, 
they never come,—under responsible review by 
a competent mind; and this is what is wanted. 
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The ‘personages of high social standing,’ the 
‘lords and bishops and judges,’ the ‘elderly 
amateur, of whom Professor Mahaffy complains, 
will cease to potter ; and we shall have, instead, 
the responsible review of a competent mind. 
- Treland will not only be doing good to her- 
self by demanding this, by obtaining this; she 
will also be teaching England and the English 


middle class how to live. 
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I cannot help asking myself how I come to 
be standing here to-night. It not unfrequently 
happens to me, indeed, to be invited to make 
addresses and to take part in public meetings, 
—above all in meetings where the matter of 
interest is education; probably because I was 
sent, in former days, to acquaint myself with the 
schools and education of the Continent, and have 
published reports and books about them. But I 
make it a general rule to decline the invitation. 
I am a school-inspector under the Committee 
of Council on Education, and the Department 
which I serve would object, and very properly 
object, to have its inspectors starring it about 
the country, making speeches on education. An 
inspector must naturally be prone to speak of 
that education of which he has particular cog- 
nisance, the education which is administered 
by his own Department, and he might be 


1 An Address delivered to the Ipswich Working Men’s College. 
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supposed to let out the views and policy of his 
Department. Whether the inspectors really 
knew and gave the Department’s views or 
not, their speeches might equally be a cause 
of embarrassment to their official superiors. — 

However, I have no intention of compro- 
mising my official superiors by talking to you 
about that branch of education which they 
are concerned in administering, — elementary 
education. And if I express a desire that they 
should come to occupy themselves with other 
branches of education too, branches with which 
they have at present no concern, you may be 
quite sure that this is a private wish of my 
own, not at all prompted by my Department. 
You may rely upon it, that the very last thing 
desired by that Department itself, is to invade 
the provinces of education which are now 
independent of it. Nobody will ever be able to 
accuse the Committee of Council of carrying an 
Afghanistan war into those provinces, when it 
might have remained quietly within its own 
borders. There is a Latin law-maxim which 
tells us that it is the business of a good judge 
to seek to extend his jurisdiction :—Boni sudicts 
est ampliare jurisdictionem. ‘That may be char- 
acteristic of a good judge, but it is not char- 
acteristic of a British Government in domestic 
affairs generally, certainly not in the concerns 
of education. 

And for this reason: because the British 
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Government is an aristocratic government. Such 
a government is entirely free from the faults of 
what is commonly called a bureaucracy. It is 
not meddlesome, not fussy, not prone to seek 
importance for itself by meddling with everybody 
and everything ; it is by nature disposed to leave 
individuals and localities to settle their own affairs 
for themselves as much as possible. The action 
of individuals and localities, left to themselves, 
proves insufficient in this point and in that ; 
then the State is forced to intervene. But what 
I say is, that in all those domestic matters, such 
as the regulation of workhouses, or of factories, 
or of schools, where the State has, with us, been 
forced to intervene, it is not our aristocratic 
executive which has sought the right of inter- 
vention, it is public opinion which has imposed 
the duty of intervention upon our aristocratic 
executive. Our aristocratic system may have 
its faults, but the mania for State-interference 
everywhere is not one of them. Above all, in 
regard to education this has been conspicuously 
the case. Government did not move in the 
matter while it could avoid moving. 

Of course, even when it was at last obliged 
to move, there were some people to be found 
who cried out against it for moving. In the 
early days of the Committee of Council, one 
clergyman wrote that he was not going to suffer 
Lord John Russell, ‘or any other Turkish 
Bashaw,’ to send an inspector into his schools ; 
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and Archdeacon Denison threatened, as is well 
known, to have the poor inspector drowned in 
a horsepond. But these were eccentric men, 
living in a fantastic world of their own. To 
men who inhabit the real world, it was abund- 
antly apparent that our Government moved 
in the matter of public education as late as it 
could, that it moved as slowly as it could, as 
inoffensively as it could; and that throughout, 
instead of stimulating public opinion to give 
it additional powers, it has confined itself to 
cautiously accepting and discharging the func- 
tions which public opinion has insisted on laying 
upon it. 

You may be sure that this will continue to be 
the case; that if more part in public education 
comes to be assigned to the Government in this 
country, it is not that the Government seeks it, 
it is that the growth of opinion will compel the 
Government to undertake it. So that if I speak 
of the desirableness of extending to a further 
class of schools the action of the State, it is well 
understood that I am not, as in bureaucratic 
Prussia I might be, revealing the secret aims and 
ambitions of the Education Department. All 
the aims of that Department have been clearly 
manifested to be the other way. 

Well, but why am I here? I am here, in the 
first place, because I heard that your Working 
Men’s College, which holds its annual meeting 
to-night, and which I was asked to address, is 
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the largest body of the kind in England. Bodies 
of this kind, with their classes, their lectures, 
their libraries, their aspirations, are a testimony, 
however poor and imperfect may be the use 
often made of them, they are, as it seems to me, 
a testimony, they are a profession of faith, which 
is both affecting and valuable. They are a pro- 
fession of belief in the saving power of light 
and intelligence, a profession of belief in the 
use and in the practicability of trying to know 
oneself and the world, to fo//ow, as Dante says, 
virtue and knowledge. 

No one can accuse us English, as a nation, of 
being too forward with such professions of faith 
in the things of the mind. No one can accuse 
us of not showing ourselves enough aware, how 
little good may in many cases come from pro- 
fessions of this sort, how much they may dis- 
appoint us, what a contrast their performance 
often is to their promise, how much they often 
bring with them which is hollow and nonsensical. 
We are very shy, as every one knows, of all 
public homage to the power of science and 
letters. We have no National Institute. In a 
short time there will be held in Paris a reception, 
as it is called, of one of the most famous men 
of letters in France, or indeed in all Europe, 
—M. Renan,—at the French Academy. That 
reception, and the discourse of the new member, 
will be for our neighbours over in France one of 
the very foremost events of the year. Hardly 
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any parliamentary field-day will call forth greater 
interest and excitement. Every one will want 
to be present, every one will be eager to know 
what is said, every one will discuss what is said. 
We English keenly feel the unreality, as we call 
it, which attends displays of this kind. We 
prefer that our own celebrations should be for 
incidents of a more practical character ; should 
be such as the dinner and speechifying, for 
instance, at the opening of the annual season for 
the Buckhounds. 

But above all, we are on our guard against 
expecting too much from institutions like this 
Working Men’s College. We are reminded 
what grand expectations Lord Brougham and the 
other friends of knowledge cheap and popular, 
the founders of the Mechanics’ Institutes, held 
out ; what tall talk they indulged in; and we 
are told to look and see how little has come of it 
all. Nature herself fights against them and their 
designs, we are told. At the end of his day, tired 
with his labour, the working man in general 
cannot well have the power, even if he have 
the will, to make any very serious and fruitful 
efforts in the pursuit of knowledge. Whatever 
high professions these institutions may start with, 
inevitably their members will come, it is said, 
to decline upon a lower range of claim and 
endeavour. They will come to content them- 
selves with seeking mere amusement and relaxa- 
tion from their Institute. They will visit its 
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reading-rooms merely to read the newspapers, to 
read novels; and they are not to be blamed for it. 

No, perhaps they are not to be blamed for 
it, even if this does happen. And yet the 
original, lofty aspiration, the aspiration after the 
satisfactions, solace, and power which are only 
to be got from true knowledge, may have been 
right after all. In spite of the frequent disap- 
pointment, the constant difficulty, it may have 
been right. For to arrive at a full and right 
conception of things, to know one’s self and the 
world,—which is knowledge ; then to act firmly 
and manfully on that knowledge,—which is 
virtue; this is the native, the indestructible 
impulse of the spirit of man. All the high- 
flown commonplaces about the power of know- 
ledge, and about the mind’s instinctive desire 
of it, have their great use, whenever we can 
so put them as to feel them animating and in- 
spiring to us. For they are true in themselves ; 
only they are discredited by being so often used 
insincerely. The profession of faith of institutes 
like your College, that knowledge is power, 
that there is an intelligible law of things, that the 
human mind seeks to arrive at it, and that our 
welfare depends on our arriving at it and obeying 
it, this profession of faith, I say, is sound in itself, 
it is precious, and we do well to insist upon it. 
It puts in due prominence a quality which does 
not always get enough regard in this country,— 
intelligence. 
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Goethe, the great poet of Germany, and the 
greatest critic, perhaps, that has ever lived, went 
so far as to say boldly of our nation (which, not- 
withstanding, he highly esteemed and admired) : 
Der Englinder ist eigentlich ohne Intelligenz—‘* The 
Englishman is, properly speaking, without intelli- 
gence.’ Goethe by no means meant to say that 
the Englishman was stupid. All he meant was, 
that the Englishman is singularly without a keen 
sense of there being an intelligible law of things, 
and of its being our urgent business to ascertain 
it and to make our doings conform to it. He 
meant that the Englishman is particularly apt 
to take as the rule of things what is customary, 
or what falls in with his prepossessions and 
prejudices, and to act upon this stoutly and 
without any misgiving, as if it were the real 
natural rule of things. He meant that the 
Englishman does not much like to be told that 
there is a real natural rule of things, presenting 
itself to the intelligence; to be told that our 
action, however energetic, is not safe unless it 
complies with this real and intelligible rule. 
And I think Goethe was right here, and that 
the Englishman, from his insularity, and from 
his strength, and from some want of suppleness 
in his mind, does often answer to the description 
which Goethe gives of him. 

Now it is a grave thing, this indifference to 
the real natural and rational rule of things, 
because it renders us very liable to be found 
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fighting against nature, and that is always 
calamitous. And so I come at last to the entire 
reason for my being here to-night. There is 
a point, in which our action, as a community, 
seems to me quite at variance with what the 
rational rule of things would prescribe, and 
where we all suffer by its being thus at variance. 
I have tried in vain for twenty years to make 
the parties most directly concerned see the 
mischief of the present state of things. I want 
to interest you in the matter. I speak to you as 
aiWorking Men’s College, the largest in England, 
representing the profession of faith that what we 
need is intelligence, the power to see things as 
they really are, and to shape our action accord- 
ingly. I look upon you, I say, as representing 
that profession of faith, and representing it as 
entertained by the class of working men. You, 
too, are concerned in the failure which I want 
to remedy, though not directly concerned in it. 
But you are concerned in it, and that gravely ; 
we are all gravely concerned in it. 

You will, I am sure, suffer me to speak to 
you with perfect frankness, even though what 
I say should offend some of those who hear me. 
My address is to the class of working men ; but 
there are present before me to-night, I know, 
hearers from other classes too. However, the 
only possible use of my coming here would be 
lost if I did not speak to you with perfect 
frankness. I am no politician. I have no 
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designs upon your borough, or upon any 
borough, or upon parliamentary honours at all. 
Indeed, I have no very ardent interest,—if you 
will allow me to speak for a moment of myself 
and of what interests me,—in politics in their 
present state in this country. What interests me 
is English civilisation ; and our politics in their 
present state do not seem to me to have much 
bearing upon that. 

English civilisation, —the humanising, the 
bringing into one harmonious and truly humane 
life, of the whole body of English society,—that 
is what interests me. I try to be a disinterested 
observer of all which really helps and hinders 
that. Certain hindrances seem to me to be 
present with us, and certain helps to be wanting 
to us. An isolated observer may easily be mis- 
taken, and his observations greatly require the 
test which other minds can exert, upon them. 
If I fail to carry you with me in what seems 
to me to be perfectly clear, that is against the 
soundness of my observations and conclusions. 
But that I may have the chance of carrying you 
with me, it is necessary that I should speak to 
you with entire frankness. Then it will appear 
whether your aid, or the aid of any among you, 
is to be had for removing what seems to me one 
great hindrance, and for providing what seems to 
me one great help, to our civilisation. 

For twenty years, then,—ever since I had to 
go about the Continent to learn what the schools 
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were like there, and observed at the same time 
the people for whom the schools existed and the 
conditions of their life, and compared it with 
what was to be found at home,—ever since that 
time, I have felt convinced that for the progress 
of our civilisation, here in England, three things 
were above all necessary :—a reduction of those 
immense inequalities of condition and property 
amongst us, of which our land-system is the 
base ; a genuine municipal system; and public 
schools for the middle classes. I do not add 
popular education. Even so long as twenty years 
ago, popular education was already launched. 
I was myself continually a witness of the pro- 
gress it was making ; I could see that the cause 
of popular education was safe. The three points, 
then, were reduction of our immense inequalities 
of condition and property, a municipal system 
extended all through the country, and public 
schools for the middle classes. These points are 
hardly dreamed of in our present politics, any 
one of them. 

Take the first of the three. Mr. Gladstone, 
who ought to know, ridicules the very notion of 
a cry for equality in this country ; he says that 
the idea of equality has never had the slightest 
influence upon English politics; nay, that, on 
the contrary, we have the religion of inequality. 
There is, indeed, a little bill brought forward in 
Parliament year after year,—the Real Estates 
Intestacy Bill,—which proposes that there should 
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be equality in the division of a man’s land 
amongst his children after his death, in case he 
happens to die without a will. It is answered, 
that if a man wants his land to go thus equally 
amongst his children, he has only just to take 
the trouble of making a will to that effect ; and 
that, in the absence of a will, his land had better 
follow the rule of the present general system of 
landed inheritance in this country, a system 
which works well. And nothing more is said, 
except, perhaps, that one hears a few timid words 
of complaint about the hardship inflicted upon 
younger children by this system. 

But, for my part, I am not so much concerned 
about the younger children. My objection to 
the present system is not on their account ; but 
because I think that, putting their supposed 
natural rights quite out of the question, the 
present system does not work well now at all, 
but works altogether badly. I think that now, 
however it may have worked formerly, the 
system tends to materialise our upper class, 
vulgarise our middle class, brutalise our lower 
class: If it does: not do»that)-I have=fno: other 
objection to make to it. I do not believe in any 
natural rights; I do not believe in a natural 
right, in each of a man’s children, to his or her 
equal share of the father’s property. I have no 
objection to the eldest son taking all the land, 
or the youngest son, or the middle daughter, 
on one condition: that this state of things shall 
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really work well, that it shall be for the public 


advantage. 

Once our present system of landed inheritance 
had its real reason and justification,—it worked 
well. When the modern nations of Europe 
were slowly building themselves up out of the 
chaos left by the dissolution of the Roman 
empire, a number of local centres were needed 
for the process, with a strong hereditary head- 
man over each ; and this natural need the feudal 
land-system met. It seems to me, it has long 
seemed to me, that, the circumstances being now 
quite changed, our system of immense inequalities 
of condition and property works not well but 
badly, has the natural reason of things not for it 
but against it. It seems to me that the natural 
function is gone for which an aristocratic class 
with great landed estates was required ; and that 
when the function is gone, and the great estates 
with an infinitely multiplied power of minister- 
ing to mere pleasure and indulgence remain, 
the class owning them inevitably comes to 
be materialised, and the more so the more the 
development of industry and ingenuity augments 
the means of luxury. 

The action of such a class materialises all the 
class of newly enriched people as they rise. The 
middle class, having above them this materialised 
upper class, with a wealth and luxury utterl 
out of their reach, with a standard of social life 
and manners, the offspring of that wealth and 
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luxury, seeming utterly out of their reach also, are 
inevitably thrown back too much upon them- 
selves, and upon a defective type of civilisation. 
The lower class, with the upper class and its 
standard of life still farther out of their reach, 
and finding nothing to attract them or to elevate 
them in the standard of life of the middle classes, 
are inevitably, in their turn, thrown back upon 
themselves, and upon a defective type of civil- 
isation. I speak of classes. In all classes, 
there are individuals with a happy nature 
and an instinct for the humanities of life, 
who stand out from their class, and who form 
exceptions. 

Now, the word vu/garised as applied to the 
middle class, and 6érutalsed as applied to the 
lower class, may seem to you very hard words. 
And yet some of you, at any rate, will feel that 
there is a foundation for them. And whether 
you feel it or not, the most competent, the 
most dispassionate observers feel it, and use 
words about it much more contemptuous and 
harsher than mine. The question is not, 
whether you or I may feel the truth of a thing 
of this kind ; the question is, whether the thing 
is really so. I believe that it is so; that with 
splendid qualities in this nation at large, that 
with admirable exceptions to be found in all 
classes, we at present do tend to have our higher 
class in general materialised, our middle class 
vulgarised, and our lower class brutalised ; and 
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that this tendency we owe to what Mr. Gladstone 
calls our religion of inequality. 

True, no one here in England combines the 
fact of the defects in our civilisation with the 
fact of our enormous inequality. People may 
admit the facts separately; the inequality, 
indeed, they cannot well deny; but they are 
not accustomed to combine them. But I saw, 
when I began to think about these matters, 
that elsewhere the best judges combined this 
fact of great social imperfection with the fact 
of great inequality. I saw that Turgot, the 
best and wisest statesman whom France has 
ever had, himself one of the governing and 
fortunate class, made inequality answerable for 
much of the misery of the modern nations of 
Europe. ‘Everywhere,’ says Turgot, ‘the laws 
have favoured that inequality of fortunes which 
corrupts a certain number, to doom the rest to 
degradation and misery. Vehement as this 
language sounds, I saw that the spectacle France 
is described as presenting, under the old system, 
was enough to account for it. I saw that the 
French peasants, under that system, were 
described by a sober and grave authority as 
presenting the appearance of a number of puny, 
dingy, miserable creatures, half clad and half 
articulate, creeping about on the surface of the 
ground and feebly scratching it. I saw that 
Tocqueville, coming after the French Revolution, 
and a severe judge of its faults and of the faults 
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of democracy, spoke of inequality much as 
Turgot spoke of it. ‘The common people is 
more uncivilised in aristocratic countries,’ says 
Tocqueville, ‘than in others, because there, 
where persons so powerful and so rich are 
met with, the weak and the poor feel them- 
selves overwhelmed, as it were, with the 
weight of their own inferiority; not finding 
any point by which they may recover equality, 
they despair of themselves altogether, and suffer 
themselves to fall into degradation.’ 

And then I saw the French peasant of the 
present day, who has been made by equality. 
There is a chorus of voices from all sides in 
praise of his condition. First, let us take, as in 
duty bound, your principal, Mr. Barham Zincke, 
who has been staying in a French peasant’s 
home this last summer, and has published in 
the Fortnightly Review, in two delightful articles 
which ought to be reprinted in a cheap form, 
an account of what he beheld.t. Your principal 
says that ‘the dense peasant population of the 
Limagne,’—the region where he was staying, 
in the heart of France,—‘ are, speaking of them 
as a body, honest, contented, hard-working, 
hardy, self-respecting, thrifty, and self-sup- 
porting. He gives a charming account of 
their manners and courtesy, as well as of 
their prosperity ; and he pronounces such a 
population to be a State’s greatest wealth. 

1 See Fortnightly Review for November and December 1878. 
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Prince Bismarck appears to agree with your 
principal, for he declares that the social condi- 
tion of France seems to have greater elements 
of soundness,—this well-being of the French 
peasant counting foremost among them all,— 
than the social condition of any other nation 
of Europe. A learned Belgian economist, M. 
de Laveleye, chimes in with Prince Bismarck 
and with your principal, and declares that 
France, being the country of Europe where 
the soil is more divided than anywhere else 
except in Switzerland and Norway, is, at the 
same time, the country where material well- 
being is most widely spread, where wealth 
has of late years increased most, and where 
population is least outrunning those limits 
which, for the comfort and progress of the 
working classes themselves, seem necessary. 
Finally, 1 come back again to another country- 
man of our own, Mr. Hamerton, who lives 
in France. He speaks of the French peasant 
just as your principal speaks of him, and he 
ends by saying: ‘The interval between him 
and a Kentish labourer is enormous.’ What, 
that black little half-human creature of the 
times before the Revolution, feebly scratching 
the earth’s surface, and sunk far below the 
point which any English peasantry ever sank 
to, has now risen to this, that the interval 
between him and a Kentish labourer, —no 
such bad specimen of our labourers either,—is 
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enormous! And this has been brought about 
by equality. 

Therefore, both the natural reason of the 
thing and also the proof from practical ex- 
perience seem to me to show the same thing: 
that for modern civilisation some approach to 
equality is necessary, and that an enormous 
inequality like ours is a hindrance to our civilisa- 
tion. This to me appears so certain, that twenty 
years since, in a preface to a book about schools, 
I said that I thought so. I said the same thing 
more at length quite lately, in a lecture’ at the 
Royal Institution, an institution which has been 
stigmatised by a working man as being ‘the 
most aristocratic place in England.’ I repeat it 
here because it is a thing to be thought over 
and examined in all its bearings, not pushed 
away out of sight. If our inequality is really 
unfavourable to our civilisation, sooner or later 
this will be perceived generally, and our 
inequality will be abated. It will be abated 
by some measure far beyond the scope of our 
present politics, whether by the adoption of 
the French law of bequest, which now prevails 
so widely upon the Continent, or, as Mr. Mill 
thought preferable, by fixing the maximum of 
property which any one individual may take by 
bequest or inheritance, or in some other manner. 
But this is not likely to come in our time, nor 

1 Published in the Fortnightly Review for March 1878, and 


reprinted in Mixed Essays with the title Equality. 
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is it to be desired that such a change should 
come while we are yet ill prepared for it. It 
is a matter to which I greatly wish to direct 
your thoughts, and to direct the thoughts of 
all who think seriously. I enlarge upon it 
to-night, because it renders so very necessary 
a reform in another line, to which I shall come 
finally. But it is not itself a matter where I 
want to enlist your help for a positive present 
measure to reform. 

Neither is the matter which I am next going 
to mention a matter of this kind. My second 
point, you remember, was the extension of 
municipal organisation throughout the whole 
country. No one in England seems to imagine 
that municipal government is applicable except 
in towns. All the country districts are supposed 
to require nothing more than the parish vestry, 
answering to that sort of mass-meeting of the 
parishioners in the churchyard, under the presi- 
dency of the parson, after service on Sundays, 
which Turgot describes in the country districts 
of France before the Revolution. Nothing, 
as I have frequently said, struck me more, both 
in France and elsewhere on the Continent, 
than the working of the municipality and 
municipal council as established everywhere, 
and to observe how it was the basis of all local 
affairs, and the right basis. For elementary 
schools, for instance, the municipal basis is 
undoubtedly the natural and right one; and 
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we are embarrassed, and must be embarrassed, 
so long as we have not the municipal basis to 
use for them in the rural districts of this country. 
For the peasant, moreover, for the agricultural 
labourer, municipal life is a first and invaluable 
stage in political education ; more helpful by 
far, because so much more constant, than the 
exercise of the parliamentary franchise. So 
this is my second point to which I should like 
members of institutions like yours to turn their 
thoughts, as a thing very conducive to that 
general civilisation which it is the object of all 
cultivating of our intelligence to bring about. 
But this, too,—the establishment of a genuine 
municipal system for the whole country,—will 
hardly, perhaps, come in our time ; men’s minds 
have not yet been sufficiently turned to it for 
that. I am content to leave this also as a matter 
for thought with you. 

Not so with my third point, where I hope 
we may actually get something done in our 
time, Poam sure} at all’ events; we ted to 
get something actually done towards it in our 
time. I want to enlist your interest and 
help towards this object,—towards the actual 
establishment of public schools for the middle 
classes. 

The topics which suggest themselves to me in 
recommendation of this object are so numerous 
that I hardly know which of them to begin 
with ; and yet I have occupied your attention 
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a good while already, and I must before long 
come to an end of my discourse. As J am 
speaking to a Working Men’s College, I will 
begin with what is supposed to have most 
weight with people; I will begin with the 
direct interests in this matter of yourselves 
and your class. By the establishment of 
public schools for the middle classes, 1 mean 
an establishment of the same kind as we now 
have for popular education. I mean _ the 
provision by law, throughout the country, of 
a supply of properly guaranteed schools, in 
due proportion to the estimated number of 
the population requiring them ; schools giving 
secondary instruction, as it is called, — that 
fuller and higher instruction which comes after 
elementary instruction,—and giving it at a cost 
not exceeding a certain rate. 

Now for your direct interest in the matter. 
You have a direct interest in having facilities 
to rise given to what M. Gambetta, that famous 
popular leader in France, calls the new social 
strata. This rise is chiefly to be effected by 
education. Promising subjects come to the 
front in their own class, and they pass then, by 
a second and higher stage of education, into 
the class above them, to the great advantage 
of society. It is hardly too much to say that 
you and your class have in England no schools 
by which you can accomplish this rise if you 
are worthy of it. 
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In France they exist everywhere. Your 
principal tells us, that he found in the village 
where he was staying in the Limagne, six 
village lads, peasants’ children, who were attend- 
ing the secondary schools in Clermont. After 
all their losses, after all the milliards they have 
had to pay to Germany, the French have 
been laying out more and more in the last 
few years on their public secondary schools ; 
and they do not seem so much worse off in 
their pecuniary condition at this moment than 
practical nations which make no such expendi- 
ture. At this very time a commission is sitting 
in France, to consider whether secondary in- 
struction may not be brought into closer con- 
nection with elementary instruction than it is 
at present, by establishing schools more perfectly 
fitted than the present secondary schools to meet 
the wants of the best subjects who rise from the 
schools below. 

Now, you often see the School Boards, 
here in this country, doing what is in my 
opinion an unwise thing, making the programme 
of their elementary schools too ambitious. The 
programme of the elementary school should be 
strictly limited. Those who are capable and 
desirous of going higher should do it either by 
means of evening classes such as you have here, 
or by means of secondary schools. But why 
do the School Boards make this mistake ?— 
for a mistake I think it is, and it gives occasion 
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to the enemies of popular education to represent 
it as an unpractical and pretentious thing. But 
why do they make the mistake? They make 
it because, in the total absence in this country 
of public secondary schools, and in the incon- 
venience arising from this state of things, they 
are driven to make some attempt to supply 
the deficiency. Discourage, then, the School 
Boards in their attempt to make the elementary 
school what it cannot well be ; but make them 
join with you in calling for public secondary 
schools, which will accomplish properly what 
they are aiming at. 

But all this is socialism, we are told. An 
excellent man, Professor Fawcett, tells us that 
the most marked characteristic of modern social- 
ism is belief in the State. He tells us that 
socialism and recourse to the action of the 
State go always together. The argument is 
an unfortunate one just at this moment, when 
the most judicious of French newspapers, the 
‘fournal des Débats, informs us that in France, 
which we all consider a hotbed of State-action 
and of centralisation, socialism has quite dis- 
appeared. However, this may perhaps turn out 
not to be true. At any rate, Professor Fawcett 
says that the working men of this country cannot 
be too much cautioned against resort to the State, 
centralisation, bureaucracy, and the loss of indi- 
vidual liberty ; that the working class cannot be 
too much exhorted to self-reliance and self-help. 
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been no lack of cautions and exhortations in 
this sense to us English, whether we are 
working men or whatever we may be. Why, 
we have heard nothing else ever since I can 
remember! And ever since I was capable of 
reflection I have thought that such cautions 
and exhortations might be wanted elsewhere, 
but that giving them perpetually in England 
was indeed carrying coals to Newcastle. The 
inutility, the profound inutility, of too many 
of our Liberal politicians, comes from their 
habit of for ever repeating like parrots, phrases 
of this kind. In some countries the action of 
the State is insufficient, in others it is excessive. 
Ins-France it is: excessive. But hear» areal 
Liberal leader, M. Gambetta, in reply to the 
invectives of doctrinaires against the State and 
iseeactionsyaslyamaenotetor wthescabusesaaof. 
centralisation,’ said M. Gambetta at Romans, 
‘but these attacks on the State, which is France, 
often make me impatient. I am a defender 
of the State. I will not use the word central- 
isation; but I am a defender of the national 
centrality, which has made the French nation 
what it now is, and which is essential to our 
progress.” Englishmen are not likely, you may 
be sure, to let the State encroach too much ; 
they are not likely to be not lovers enough 
of individual liberty and of individual self- 
assertion. Our dangers are all the other way. 
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Our dangers are in exaggerating the blessings 
of self-will and self-assertion, in not being ready 
enough to sink our imperfectly informed self- 
will in view of a large general result. 

Do not suffer yourselves, then, to be mis- 
led by declamations against the State, against 
bureaucracy, centralisation, socialism, and all the 
rest of it. The State is just what Burke very 
well called it, long before M. Gambetta: the 
nation in its collective and corporate character. ‘To 
use the State is simply to use co-operation of a 
superior kind. All you have to ask yourselves 
is whether the object for which it is proposed 
to use this co-operation is a rational and useful 
one, and one likely to be best reached in this 
manner. Professor Fawcett says that socialism’s 
first lesson is, that the working man can acquire 
capital without saving, through having capital 
supplied to him by the State, which is to serve 
as a fountain of wealth perennially flowing 
without human effort. Well, to desire to use 
the State for that object is irrational, vain, and 
mischievous. Why? Because the object itself 
is irrational and impossible. But to use the State 
in order to get, through that high form of co- 
operation, better schools and better guaranteed 
schools than you could get without it, is rational, 
because the object is rational. The schools may 
be self-supporting if you like. The point is, 
whether by their being public schools, State 
schools, they are or are not likely to be better 
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schools, and better guaranteed, than you could 
get in any other way. Indisputably they are 
likely to be better, and to give better guarantees. 
Well, then, this use of the State is a use of co- 
operation of a very powerful kind for a good 
and practicable purpose; and co-operation in 
itself is peculiarly of advantage, as I need not 
tell you, to the middling and ill off. Rely 
upon it that we English can use the State 
without danger ; and that for you to be deceived 
by the cry against State-interference is to play 
the game of your adversaries, and to prolong 
for yourselves a condition of certain inferiority. 
But I will ask you to do more than to con- 
sider your own direct interest in the establish- 
ment of public schools for the middle classes. 
I will ask you to consider the general interest 
of the community. The friends and flatterers 
of the middle classes,—and they have many 
friends and flatterers,—have been in the habit of 
assuring us, that the predominance of the middle 
classes was all that we required for our well- 
doing. Mr. Bright, a man of genius, and who 
has been a great power in this country, has 
always seemed to think that to insure the rule 
of the middle classes in this country would be 
to bring about the millennium. Perhaps the 
working class has not been without its flatterers 
too, who have assured it that it ought to rule 
because it was so admirable. But you will 
observe, that my great objection to our enormous 
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inequality, and to our aristocratic system, is not 
that it keeps out from power worthier claimants 
of it, but that it so grievously mars and stunts 
both our middle class and our lower class, so 
keeps them in imperfection. It is not the faults 
and imperfections of our present ruling class 
itself which strike me so much. Its members 
have plenty of faults and imperfections, but as a 
whole they are the best, the most energetic, 
the most capable, the honestest upper class 
which the world has ever seen. What strikes 
me is the bad effect of their rule upon others. 
The middle classes cannot assume rule as 
they are at present,—it is impossible. And yet 
in the rule of this immense class, this class with 
sO many correspondences, communications, and 
openings into the lower class, lies our future. 
There I agree with Mr. Bright. But our 
middle class, as it is at present, cannot take the 
lead which belongs to it. It has not the qualifi- 
cations. Seriousness it has, the better part of 
it ; it may even be said to have sacrificed every- 
thing to seriousness. And of the seriousness and 
of the sense for conduct in this nation, which 
are an invaluable treasure to it, and a treasure 
most dangerously wanting elsewhere, the middle 
classes are the stronghold. But they have lived 
in a narrow world of their own, without open- 
ness and flexibility of mind, without any notion 
of the variety of powers and possibilities in human 
life. They know neither man nor the world; 
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and on all the arduous questions presenting 
themselves to our age,—political questions, social 
questions, the labour question, the religious 
question—they have at present no light, and can 
give none. I say, then, they cannot fill their 
right place as they are now ; but you, and I, and 
every man in this country, are interested in their 
being able to fill it. 

How are they to be made able? Well, 
schools are something. Schools are not every- 
thing ; and even public schools, when you get 
them, may be far from perfect. Our public 
elementary schools are far from perfect. But 
they throw into circulation year by year among 
the working classes,—and here is the great 
merit of Mr. Forster’s Act,—a number of young 
minds trained and intelligent, such as you never 
got previously ; and this must tell in the long 
run. Our public secondary schools, when we 
get them, may be far from perfect. But they 
will throw into circulation year by year, among 
the middle classes, a number of young people 
with minds instructed and enlarged as they 
never are now, when their schools are, both 
socially and intellectually, the most inadequate 
that fall to the lot of any middle class among 
the civilised nations of Europe. And the im- 
provement so wrought must tell in the end, and 
will gradually fit the middle classes to under 
stand better themselves and the world, and to 
take their proper place, and to grasp and treat 
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real politics, — politics far other than their 
politics of Dissent, which seem to me quite 
played out. This will be a work of time. Do 
not suppose that a great change of this kind is 
to be effected off-hand. But we may make a 
beginning for it at once, and a good beginning, 
by public schools for the middle classes. 

For twenty years I have been vainly urging 
this upon the middle classes themselves. Now 
I urge it upon you. Comprehend, that middle- 
class education is a great democratic reform, of 
the truest, surest, safest kind. Christianity itself 
was such areform. The kingdom of God, the 
grand object of Jesus Christ, the grand object of 
Christianity, is mankind raised, as a whole, into 
harmony with the true and abiding law of man’s 
being, living as we were meant to live. Those 
of old who had to forward this work found 
the Jewish community,—to whom they went 
first, —narrow, rigid, sectarian, unintelligent, of 
impracticable temper, their heads full of some 
impossible politics of their own. Then they 
looked around, and they saw an immense world 
outside the Jewish community, a world with a 
thousand faults, no doubt, but with openness 
and flexibility of mind, new and elastic, full of 
possibilities ;—and they said: We turn to the 
Gentiles! Do not be affronted at being com- 
pared to the Gentiles; the Gentiles were the 
human race, the Gentiles were the future. 
Mankind are called in one body to the peace of 
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God ; that is the Christian phrase for civilisa- 
tion. We have by no means reached that con- 
summation yet ; but that, for eighteen centuries, 
we have been making way towards it, we owe 
to the Gentiles and to those who turned to them. 
The work, I say, is not nearly done yet; and 
our Judaic and unelastic middle class in this 
country is of no present service, it seems, for 
carrying it forward. Do you, then, carry it for- 
ward yourselves, and insist on taking the middle 
class with you. You will be amply repaid for 
the effort, in your own fuller powers of life and 
joy, in any event. We may get in our time none 
of the great reforms which we have been talking 
about ; we may not even get public schools for 
the middle classes. But we are always the 
better, all of us, for having aimed high, for 
having striven to see and know things as they 
really are, for having set ourselves to walk in 
the light of that knowledge, to help forward 
great designs, and to do good. ‘ Consider 
whereunto ye are born! ye were not made 
to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and 
knowledge.’ 


IV 
THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 


A puBLic man, whose word was once of great 
power and is now too much forgotten by us, 
William Cobbett, had a humorous way of ex- 
pressing his contempt for the two great political 
parties that between them govern our country, 
the Whigs and Tories, or Liberals and Con- 
servatives, and who, as we all know, are fond of 
invoking their principles. Cobbett used to call 
these principles, contemptuously, the principles 
of Pratt, the principles of Yorke. Instead of 
taking, in the orthodox style, the divinised 
heroes of each party, and saying the principles of 
Mr. Pitt, the principles of Mr. Fox, he took a 
Whig and a Tory Chancellor, Lord Camden and 
Lord Hardwicke, who were more of lawyers 
than of politicians, and upon them he fathered 
the principles of the two great parties in the 
State. It is as if a man were now to talk of 
Liberals and Conservatives adhering, not to she 
principles of Mr. Gladstone, the principles of Lord 
Beaconsfield, but to the principles of Roundell 
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Palmer, the principles of Cairns. Eminent as are 
these personages, the effect of the profession of 
faith would be somewhat attenuated; and this 
is just what Cobbett intended. He meant to 
throw scorn on both of the rival parties in the 
State, and on their profession of principles; and 
so this great master of effect took a couple of 
lawyers, whose names lent themselves happily 
to his purpose, and called the principles con- 
tending for mastery in Parliament, the principles 
of Pratt, the principles of Yorke ! 

Cobbett’s politics were at bottom always 
governed by one master-thought,—the thought 
of the evil condition of the English labourer. 
He saw the two great parties in the State in- 
attentive, as he thought, to that evil condition 
of the labourer,—inattentive to it, or ignorantly 
aggravating it by mismanagement. Hence his 
contempt for Whigs and Tories alike. And 
perhaps I may be allowed to compare myself 
with Cobbett so far as this: that whereas his 
politics were governed by a master-thought, the 
thought of the bad condition of the English 
labourer, so mine, too, are governed by a master- 
thought, but by a different one from Cobbett’s. 
The master-thought by which my politics are 
governed is rather this,—the thought of the bad 
civilisation of the English middle class. But to 
this object of my concern I see the two great 
parties in the State as inattentive as, in Cobbett’s 
regard, they were to the object of his. I see 
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them inattentive to it, or ignorantly aggravating 
its ill state by mismanagement. And if one 
were of Cobbett’s temper, one might be induced, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, to speak of 
our two great political parties as scornfully as 
he did ; and instead of speaking with reverence 
of the body of Liberal principles which re- 
commend themselves by Mr. Gladstone’s name, 
or of the body of Conservative principles which 
recommend themselves by Lord Beaconsfield’s, 
to call them gruffly the principles of Pratt, the 
principles of Yorke. 

Cobbett’s talent any one might well desire to 
have, but Cobbett’s temper is far indeed from 
being a temper of mildness and sweet reason, 
and must be eschewed by whoever makes it his 
study ‘to liberate,’ as Plato bids us, ‘the gentler 
element in himself... And therefore I will most 
willingly consent to call the principles of the 
Liberal and Conservative parties by their regular 
and handsome title of the principles of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the principles of Lord Beaconsfield, instead of 
disparagingly styling them ‘he principles of Pratt, 
the principles of Yorke. Only, while conceding 
with all imaginable willingness to Liberals and 
Conservatives the use of the handsomest title for 
their principles, I have never been able to see 
that these principles of theirs, at any rate as 
they succeed in exhibiting them, have quite the 
value or solidity which their professors them- 
selves suppose. 
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It is but the other day that I was re- 
marking to confident Conservatives, at the very 
most prosperous hour of Conservative rule, how, 
underneath all external appearances, the country 
was yet profoundly Liberal. And eight or ten 
years ago, long before their disaster of 1874 
came, I kept assuring confident Liberals that the 
mind of the country was grown a little weary of 
their stock performances upon the political stage, 
and exhorting my young Liberal friends not to 
be for rushing impetuously upon this stage, but 
to keep aloof from it for a while, to cultivate a 
disinterested play of mind upon the stock notions 
and habits of their party, and to endeavour to pro- 
mote, with me, an inward working. Without 
attending to me in the least, they pushed on 
towards the arena of politics, not at that time 
very successfully. But they have, I own, been 
much more fortunate since ; and now they stand 
in the arena of politics, not quite so young as 
in those days when I last exhorted them, but 
full of vigour still, and in good numbers. Me 
they have left staying outside as of old ; uncon- 
vinced, even yet, of the wisdom of their choice, 
a Liberal of the future rather than a Liberal of 
the present, disposed to think that by its actual 
present words and works the Liberal party, 
however prosperous it may seem, cannot really 
succeed, that its practice wants more of simple 
and sincere thought to direct it, and that our 
young friends are not taking the surest way to 
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amend this state of things when they cast in 
their lot with it, but rather are likely to be 
carried away by the stream themselves. 
However, politicians we all of us here in 
England are and must be, and I too cannot help 
being a politician; but a politician of that 
commonwealth of which the pattern, as the 
philosopher says, exists perhaps somewhere in 
heaven, but certainly is at present found nowhere 
on earth,—a Liberal, as I have said, of the 
future. Still, from time to time Liberals of the 
future cannot but be stirred up to look and 
see how their politics relate themselves to the 
Liberalism which now is, and to test by them the 
semblances and promises and endeavours of this, 
—especially at its moments of resurrection and 
culmination, — and to forecast what its fortunes 
are likely to be. And this one does for one’s 
own sake first and foremost, and for the sake of 
the very few who may happen to be likeminded 
with oneself, to satisfy a natural and irresistible 
bent for seeing things as they really are, for not 
being made a dupe of, not being taken in. But 
partly, also, a Liberal of the future may do it 
for the sake of his young Liberal friends, who, 
though they have committed themselves to the 
stream of the Liberalism which now is, are yet 
aware, many of them, of a great need for finding 
the passage from this Liberalism to the Liberal- 
ism of the future. And, although the passage 
is not easy to find, yet some of them perhaps, as 
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they are men of admirable parts and energy, if 
only they see clearly the matters with which 
they have to deal, by a happy and divine in- 
spiration may find it. 

Let me begin by making myself as pleasant as 
I can to our Liberal friends, and by conceding 
to them that their recent triumph over their 
adversaries was natural and salutary. They re- 
proach me, sometimes, with having drawn the 
picture of the Radical and Dissenting Bottles, 
but left the Tory Bottles unportrayed. Yet he 
exists, they urge, and is very baneful ; and his 
ignoble Toryism it is, the shoddy Toryism of 
the City and of the Stock-Exchange, and not, 
as pompous leading articles say, the intelligence 
and sober judgment of the educated classes and 
of mercantile sagacity, which carried the elec- 
tions in the City of London and in the metro- 
politan counties for the Conservatives. Pro- 
foundly congenial to this shoddy Toryism,—so 
my Liberal reprovers go on to declare, — were 
the fashions and policy of Lord Beaconsfield, a 
policy flashy, insincere, immoral, worshipping 
material success above everything ; profoundly 
congenial and profoundly demoralising. Now, 
I will not say that I adopt all these forcible and 
picturesque expressions of my Liberal friends, 
but I fully concede to them that although it is 
with the Radical and Dissenting Bottles that I 
have occupied myself, for indeed he interests me 
far more than the other,—yet the Tory Bottles 
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exists too, exists in great numbers and great 
force, particularly in London and its neighbour- 
hood ; and that, for him, Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s style of government were 
at once very attractive and very demoralising. 
This, however, is but a detail of a great question. 
In general, the mind of the country is, as I 
have already said, profoundly Liberal ; and it is 
Liberal by a just instinct. It feels that the 
Tories have not the secret of life and of the 
future for us, and it is right in so thinking. 
It turns to the Tories from time to time, in 
dissatisfaction at the shortcomings of Liberal 
statesmanship ; but its reaction and recoil from 
them, after it has tried them for @ little, is 
natural and salutary. For they cannot really 
profit the nation, or give it what it needs. 
Moreover, we will concede, likewise, that 
what seems to many people the most dubious 
part of the Liberal programme, what is blamed 
as revolutionary and a leap in the dark, what 
is deprecated even by some of the most intelli- 
gent of Liberal statesmen as unnecessary and 
dangerous,—the proposal to give a vote to the 
agricultural labourer,—we will concede that this, 
too, is a thing not to be lamented and blamed, 
but natural and salutary. Not that there is 
either any natural right in every man to the 
possession of a vote, or any gift of wisdom and 
virtue conferred by such possession. But if 
experience has established any one thing in this 
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world, it has established this: that it is well for 
any great class and description of men in society 
to be able to say for itself what it wants, and not 
to have other classes, the so-called educated and 
intelligent classes, acting for it as its proctors, and 
supposed to understand its wants and to provide 
for them. They do not really understand its 
wants, they do not really provide for them. A 
class of men may often itself not either fully 
understand its own wants, or adequately express 
them ; but it has a nearer interest and a more 
sure diligence in the matter than any of its 
proctors, and therefore a better chance of success. 
Let the agricultural labourer become articulate, 
let him speak for himself. In his present case 
we have the last left of our illusions, that one 
class is capable of properly speaking for another, 
answering for another ; and it is an illusion like 
the rest. 

All this we may be quite prepared to concede 
to the Liberalism which now is; the fitness and 
naturalness of the most disputed article in its 
programme, the fitness and naturalness of its 
adversaries’ recent defeat. And yet, at the same 
time, what strikes one fully as much as all this, 
is the insecureness of the Liberals’ hold upon 
office and upon public favour; the probability 
of the return, perhaps even more than once, of 
their adversaries to office, before that final and 
happy consummation is reached,—the permanent 
establishment of Liberalism in power. 
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Many people will tell us that this is because 
the multitude, by whose votes the elections are 
now decided, is ignorant and capricious and 
unstable, and gets tired of those who have been 
managing its affairs for some time, and likes a 
change to something new, and then gets tired 
of this also, and changes back again; and that 
so we may expect to go on changing from a 
Conservative government to a Liberal, and from 
a Liberal government to a Conservative, back- 
wards and forwards for ever. But this is not so. 
Instinctively, however slowly, the human spirit 
struggles towards the light; and the adoptions 
and rejections of its agents by the multitude are 
never wholly blind and capricious, but have a 
meaning. And the Liberals of the future are 
those who preserve themselves from distractions 
and keep their heads as clear and their tempers 
as calm as they can, in order that they may 
discern this meaning ; and therefore the Liberals 
of the present, who are too heated and busy to 
discern it, cannot do without them altogether, 
greatly as they are inclined to disregard them, 
but they have an interest in their cogitations 
whether they will or no. 

What, then, is the meaning of the veerings 
of public favour from one of the two great 
parties which administer our affairs to the other, 
and why is it likely that the gust of favour, by 
which the Liberals have recently benefited, will 
not be a steady and permanent wind to bear them 
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for ever prosperously along? Well, the reason 
of it is very simple, but the simple reason of a 
thing is often the very last that we will consent 
to look at. But as the end and aim of all 
dialectics is, as by the great master of dialectics 
_ we have been most truly told, to help us to an 
answer to the question, how to live ; so, beyond 
all doubt whatever, have politics too to deal 
with this same question and with the discovery 
of an answer to it. The true and noble science 
of politics is even the very chief of the sciences, 
because it deals with this question for the 
benefit of man not as an isolated creature, but 
in that state ‘without which,’ as Burke says, 
‘man could not by any possibility arrive at the 
perfection of which his nature is capable, —for 
the benefit of man in society. Now of man in 
society the capital need is, that the whole body 
of society should come to live with a life worthy 
to be called Auman, and corresponding to man’s 
true aspirations and powers. ‘This, the human- 
isation of man in society, is civilisation. The 
aim for all of us is to promote it, and to pro- 
mote it is above all the aim for the true 
politician. 

Of these general propositions we none of us, 
probably, deny or question the truth, although 
we do not much attend to them in our practice 
of politics, but are concerned with points of 
detail. Neither will any man, probably, be 
disposed to deny that, the aim for all of us, and 
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for the politician more especially, being to make 
civilisation pervasive and general, the necessary 
means towards civilisation may be said to be, 
first and foremost, expansion; and then, the 
power of expansion being given, these other 
powers have to follow it and to find their 
account in it :—the power of conduct, the power 
of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, 
the power of social life and manners. These are 
the means towards our end, which is civilisation ; 
and the true politician, who wills the end, 
cannot but will the means also. And mean- 
while, whether the politician wills them or not, 
there is an instinct in society pushing it to desire 
them and to tend to them, and making it 
dissatisfied when nothing is done for them, or 
when impediment and harm are offered to them ; 
and this instinct we call the instinct of self- 
preservation in humanity. So long as any of 
the means to civilisation are neglected, or have 
impediment and harm offered to them, men are 
always, whether consciously or no, in want of 
something which they have not ; they can never 
be really atease. At times they even get angrily 
dissatisfied with themselves, their condition, and 
their government, and seek restlessly for a change. 

Expansion we were bound to put first among 
the means towards civilisation, because it is the 
basis which man’s whole effort to civilise himself 
requires and presupposes. The instinct for expan- 
sion manifests itself conspicuously in the love 
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of liberty, and every one knows how signally 
this love is exhibited in England. Now, the 
Liberals are pre-eminently the party appealing to 
the love of liberty, and therefore to the instinct 
for expansion. The Conservatives may say that 
_ they love liberty as much as the Liberals love it, 
and that for real liberty they do as much. But 
it is evident that they do not appeal so principally 
as the Liberals to the love of liberty, because 
their principal appeal is to the love of order, to 
the respect for what they call ‘our traditional, 
existing social arrangements.’ Order is a most 
excellent thing, and true liberty is impossible 
without it; but order is not in itself liberty, 
and an appeal to the love of order is not a direct 
appeal to the love of liberty, to the instinct for 
expansion. The great body of the community, 
therefore, in which the instinct for expansion 
works powerfully and spreads more and more, 
this great body feels that to its primary instinct, 
its instinct for expansion, the Liberals rather 
than the Conservatives make appeal. Conse- 
quently this great body tends, and must tend, 
to go with the Liberals. And this is what I 
meant by saying, even at the time when the late 
Government seemed strongest, that the country 
was profoundly Liberal. The instinct for ex- 
pansion was still, I meant to say, the primary 
instinct in the great body of our community ; 
and this instinct is in alliance with the Liberals, 
not with the Conservatives. 
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To enlarge and secure our existence by the 
conveniences of life is the object of trade ; and 
the development of trade, like that of liberty, is 
due to the working in men of the natural instinct 
of expansion. And the turn for trade our nation 
has shown as signally as the turn for liberty ; 
and of its instinct for expansion, in this line 
also, the Liberals, and not the Conservatives, 
have been the great favourers. The mass of the 
community, pushed by the instinct for expan- 
sion, sees in the Liberals the friends of trade as 
well as the friends of liberty. 

And, in fact, Liberal statesmen like the 
present Lord Derby (who well deserves, certainly, 
that among the Liberals, as he himself desires, 
we should count him), and Liberal orators like 
Mr. Bright, are continually appealing, when 
they address the public, either to the love of 
liberty or to the love of trade, and praising 
Liberalism for having favoured and helped the 
one or the other, and blaming Conservatism 
for having discouraged and checked them. 
When they make these appeals, when they 
distribute this praise and this blame, they touch 
a chord in the public mind which vibrates 
strongly in answer. What the Liberals have 
done for liberty, what the Liberals have 
done for trade, and how under this beneficent 
impulsion the greatness of England has arisen, 
the greatness which comes, as the hearer is told, 
from ‘ the cities you have built, the railroads you 
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have made, the manufactures you have produced, 
the cargoes which freight the ships of the 
greatest mercantile navy the world has ever 
seen, —this, together with the virtues of Non- 
conformity and of Nonconformists, and the 
demerits of the Tories, may be said, as I have 
often remarked, to be the never-failing theme 
of Mr. Bright’s speeches ; and his treatment of 
the theme is a never-failing source of excitement 
and delight to his hearers. And how skilfully 
and effectively did Lord Derby the other day, 
in a speech in the North of England, treat after 
his own fashion the same kind of theme, pitying 
the wretched Continent of Europe, given over 
to ‘emperors, grand dukes, archdukes, field- 
marshals, and tremendous personages of that 
sort, and extolling Liberal England, free from 
such incubuses, and enabled by that freedom 
to get ‘its manufacturing industries developed,’ 
and to let ‘our characteristic qualities for 
industrial supremacy have play.’ Lord Derby 
here, like Mr. Bright, appeals to the instinct 
for expansion manifesting itself in our race by 
the love of liberty and the love of trade; and 
to such a call, so effectively made, a popular 
audience in this country always responds. 

What a source of strength is this for the 
Liberals, and how surely and abundantly do 
they profit by it! Still, it is not all-sufficient. 
For we have working in us, as elements towards 
civilisation, besides the instinct for expansion, 
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the instinct also, as was just now said, for 
conduct, the instinct for intellect and knowledge, 
the instinct for beauty, the instinct for a fit and 
pleasing form of social life and manners. And 
Lord Derby will allow, I am sure, when he 
thinks of St. Helens and of similar places, that 
even at his own gate, and amongst a population 
developing its manufacturing industries most 
fully, free from emperors and archdukes, con- 
gratulated by him on its freedom, and trade, 
and industrial supremacy, and responding joyfully 
to his congratulations, there is to be found, 
indeed, much satisfaction to the instinct in 
man for expansion, but little satisfaction to his 
instinct for beauty, and to his instinct for a fit 
and pleasing form of social life and manners. 
I will not at this moment speak of conduct, 
or of intellect and knowledge, because I wish 
to carry Lord Derby unhesitatingly with me in 
what I say. And certainly he will allow that 
the instinct of man for beauty, his instinct for 
fit and pleasing forms of social life and manners, 
is not well satisfied at St. Helens. Cobbett, 
whom I have already quoted, used to call places 
of this kind He//-holes. St. Helens is eminently 
what Cobbett meant by a He//-hole, but it is 
only a type, however eminent, of a whole 
series of places so designated by him, such as 
Bolton, Wigan, and the like, places developing 
abundantly their manufacturing industries, but 
in which man’s instinct for beauty, and man’s 
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instinct for fit and pleasing forms of social life 
and manners, in which these two instincts, at 
any rate, to say nothing for the present of 
others, find little or no satisfaction. Such places 
certainly must be said to show, in the words 
of a very different personage from Cobbett, the 
words of the accomplished President of the 
Royal Academy, Sir Frederick Leighton, ‘no 
love of beauty, no sense of the outward dignity 
and comeliness of things calling on the part of 
the public for expression, and, as a corollary, 
no dignity, no comeliness, for the most part, in 
their outward aspect.’ 

And not only have the inhabitants of what 
Cobbett called a Hell-hole, and what Lord 
Derby and Mr. Bright would call a centre of 
manufacturing industry, no satisfaction of man’s 
instinct for beauty to make them happy, but 
even their manufacturing industries they develop 
in such a manner, that from the exercise of this 
their instinct for expansion they do not procure 
the result which they expected, but they find 
uneasiness and stoppage. For in general they 
develop their industries in this wise: they pro- 
duce, not something which it is very difficult 
to make, and of which people can never have 
enough, and which they themselves can make 
far better than anybody else; but they produce 
that which is not hard to make, and of which 
there may easily be produced more than is 
wanted, and which more and more people, in 
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different quarters, fall to making, as time goes 
on, for themselves, and which they soon make 
quite as well as the others do. But at a given 
moment, when there is a demand, or a chance 
of demand, for their manufacture, the capitalists 
in the He//-holes, as Cobbett would say, or the 
leaders of industrial enterprise, as Lord Derby 
and Mr. Bright would call them, set themselves 
to produce as much as ever they can, without 
asking themselves how long the demand may 
last, so that it do but last long enough for them 
to make their own fortunes by it, or without 
thinking, in any way beyond this, about what 
they are doing, or troubling themselves any 
further with the future. And clusters and fresh 
clusters of men and women they collect at places 
like St. Helens and Bolton to manufacture for 
them, and call them into being there just as 
much as if they had begotten them. Then the 
demand ceases or slackens, because more has 
been produced than was wanted, or because 
people who used to come to us for the thing we 
produced take to producing it for themselves, 
and think that they can make it (and we have 
premised that it is a thing not difficult to make) 
quite as well as we can ; or even, since some of 
our heroes of industrial enterprise have been 
in too great haste to make their fortunes, and 
unscrupulous in their processes, better. And 
perhaps these capitalists have had time to make 
their fortunes ; but meanwhile they have not 
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made the fortunes of the clusters of men and 
women whom they have called into being to 
produce for them, and whom they have, as I 
said, as good as begotten. But these they leave 
to the chances of the future, and of the further 
development, as Lord Derby says, of great manu- 
facturing industries. And so there arise periods 
of depression of trade, there arise complaints of 
over-production, uneasiness and distress at our 
centres of manufacturing industry. People then 
begin, even although their instinct for expansion, 
so far as liberty is concerned, may have received 
every satisfaction, they begin to discover, like 
those unionist workmen whose words Mr. John 
Morley quotes, that ‘free political institutions 
do not guarantee the well-being of the toiling 
class.’ 

But we need not go to visit the places which 
Cobbett called Hell-holes, or travel so far as St. 
Helens, close by Lord Derby’s gate at Knowsley, 
or so far as Bolton or Wigan. We Londoners 
need not go away from the place where our 
own daily business lies, and from London itself, 
in order to see how insufficient for man is our 
way of gratifying his instinct for expansion and 
this instinct alone, and what comes of trusting 
too much to what is thus done for us. We have 
only to take the tramway at King’s Cross, and 
to let ourselves be carried through Camden 
Town up the slopes towards Highgate and 
Hampstead, where from the upward-sloping 
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ground, as we ascend, we have a good view all 
about us, and can survey much of human haunt 
and habitation. And in the pleasant season 
of the year, and in this humid and verdure- 
nursing English climate, we shall see plenty of 
flowering trees, and grass, and vegetation of all 
kinds to delight our eyes ; but they will meet 
with nothing else to delight them. All that 
man has made there for his habitation and 
functions is singularly dull and mean, and does 
indeed, as we gradually mount the disfigured 
slopes and see it clearer and clearer, ‘ reveal the 
spectacle,’ as Sir Frederick Leighton says, ‘ of the 
whole current of human life setting resolutely 
in a direction opposed to artistic production ; 
no love of beauty, no sense of the outward 
dignity of things, and, as a corollary, no dignity, 
no comeliness, for the most part, in their out- 
ward aspect.’ And here, in what we see from 
the tramway, we have a type, not of life at 
a centre of manufacturing industry, but of the 
life in general of the English middle class. We 
have the life of a class which has been able to 
follow freely its instinct of expansion, so far as 
to preserve itself from emperors and archdukes 
and tremendous personages of that sort, and to 
enjoy abundance of political liberty and of trade. 
But man’s instinct for beauty has been maltreated 
and starved, in this class, in the manner we 
see. And man’s instinct, also, for intellect and 
knowledge has been maltreated and starved ; 
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because the schools for this class, where it 
should have called forth and trained this 
instinct, are the worst of the kind anywhere. 
And the provision made by this class for the 
instinct which desires fit and pleasing forms of 
social life and manners is what might be 
expected from its provision for the instinct 
of beauty, and for the instinct leading us to 
intellect and knowledge. 

But there this class lives, busy and confident ; 
and enjoys the amplest political liberty, and 
takes what Mr. Bright calls ‘a commendable 
interest in politics,’ and reads, what he says is 
such admirable reading for all of us, the news- 
papers. And thus there arises a type of life 
and opinion which that acute and powerful 
personage, Prince Bismarck, has described so 
excellently, that I cannot do better than use 
his words. ‘When great numbers of people 
of this sort,’ says Prince Bismarck, ‘live close 
together, individualities naturally fade out and 
melt into each other. All sorts of opinions 
grow out of the air, from hearsays and talk 
behind people’s backs ; opinions with little or no 
foundation in fact, but which get spread abroad 
through newspapers, popular meetings, and talk, 
and get themselves established and are ineradic- 
able. People talk themselves into believing the 
thing that is not ; consider it a duty and obliga- 
tion to adhere to their belief, and excite them- 
selves about prejudices and absurdities.’ Who 
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does not recognise the truth of this account 
of public opinion,—public opinion in politics, 
public opinion in religion,—as it forms itself 
amongst such a description of people as the 
people through whose seats of habitation the 
tramway northward from King’s Cross takes us ; 
nay, as it forms itself amongst the English middle 
class in general, amongst the great community 
which we call that of the Philistines ? 

Now, this great Philistine community it is, 
with its liberty and its publicity, and its trade, 
and its love of all the three, but with its narrow 
range of intellect and knowledge, its stunted 
sense of beauty and dignity, its low standard of 
social life and manners, and its ignorance of its 
own deficiencies in respect of all these,—this 
Philistine middle class it is, to which a Liberal 
government has especially to make appeal, and 
on which it relies for support. And where 
such a government deals with foreign affairs, 
and addresses foreign nations, this is the force 
which it is known to have behind it, and to 
be forced to reckon with; this class trained as 
we have seen, and with habits of thought and 
opinion formed as Prince Bismarck describes. 
It is this Englishman of the middle class, this 
Philistine with his likes and dislikes, his effusion 
and confusion, his hot fits and cold fits, his 
want of dignity and of the steadfastness which 
comes from dignity, his want of ideas, and of the 
steadfastness which comes from ideas, on whom a 
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Liberal Foreign Minister must lean for support, 
and whose dispositions he must in great measure 
follow. Mr. Grant Duff and others are fond 
of sketching out a line of foreign policy which 
they say is the line of Liberal foreign policy, or 
of insisting on the dignity and ability of this or 
that Liberal statesman, such as Lord Granville, 
who may happen to hold the post of Foreign 
Minister. No one will wish to deny the 
dignity and ability of Lord Granville; and 
no one doubts that Mr. Grant Duff and his 
intelligent friends can easily draw out a striking 
and able line of foreign policy, and may call 
it the line of Liberal foreign policy if they 
please. But the real Liberal Foreign Minister 
and the real Liberal foreign policy are not to 
be looked for in Lord Granville left to himself, 
or in a programme drawn up in Mr. Grant 
Duffs library by himself and his intelligent 
friends; they receive a bias from the temper 
and thoughts, and from the hot fits and cold 
fits, of that middle class on which a Liberal 
government leans for support. And so we get 
such mortifications as those which befell us in 
the case of Prussia’s dealing with Denmark 
and of Russia’s dealing with the Black Sea ; 
and foreign statesmen, knowing how the 
matter stands with us, say coolly what Dr. 
Busch reports Prince Bismarck to have said 
concerning a firm and dignified declaration by 
our Liberal Foreign Secretary: ‘ What does 
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it matter? Nothing is to be feared, as nothing 
is to be hoped, from these people.’ 

Thus it happens that we suffer ‘a loss of 
prestige, as it is called; and we become aware 
of it, and then we are vexed and dissatisfied. 
Just as by following, as we do, our instinct 
for expansion, and by procuring the amplest 
political liberty and free trade, and by preserving 
ourselves from such tremendous personages as 
emperors, grand dukes, and archdukes, we yet 
do not preserve ourselves from depression of 
trade, so neither do we by all these advantages 
preserve ourselves from loss of prestige. And 
at this from time to time the public mind, as 
we all know, gets vexed and dissatisfied. 

And other occasions of dissatisfaction, too, 
there may easily be, and at one or other of 
them there may be a veering round to the 
Tories, to see if they, perhaps, can do us any 
good. Now, we must remember in what case 
the great body of our community is, when it 
thus turns to the Tories in the hope of bettering 
itself. It has so far followed its instinct for 
expansion, to which Liberal statesmen make 
special appeal, as to obtain full political liberty 
and free trade. How far it has followed its 
instinct for conduct I will not now inquire ; 
the inquiry might lead us into a discussion 
of the whole condition of morals and religion 
in this nation. However, we may certainly say, 
I think, that in no country has the instinct for 
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conduct been more followed than in our country, 
in few countries has it been followed so much. 
But the need of man for intellect and knowledge 
has not in the great body of our community 
been much attended to, nor have Liberal states- 
men made much appeal to it. For giving the 
rudiments and instruments of knowledge to 
the lowest class amongst us they have, indeed, 
sought of late to make provision, but for the 
advancement of intellect and knowledge among 
the middle classes they have made little or 
none. ‘The need of man for beauty, again, has 
been by the great body of our community 
scarcely at all heeded, neither have Liberal 
statesmen sought to appeal to it. Of the need 
of man for fit and pleasing forms of social life 
and manners we may say the same. 

In this position are things, when from time 
to time the great body of our community turns 
to the Conservatives, or, as they are now 
beginning to be called again, the Tories, in 
the hope of bettering itself. Now, the need of 
man for expansion we are all agreed that Liberal 
statesmen, and not Tory statesmen, make appeal 
to, and that the great body of the community 
feels this need powerfully. But the other needs 
which it feels so little, and to which Liberal 
statesmen so little make appeal, are yet work- 
ing obscurely in the community all the time, 
and craving for some notice and help, and 
begetting dissatisfaction with the sort of life 
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which is the lot of man when they are utterly 
neglected. 

So to the Tories, in some such moment of 
dissatisfaction, the community turns. Now, to 
the need in man for conduct we will not say 
that Tory statesmen make much appeal, for 
the upper class, to which they belong, is now, 
we know, in great measure materialised; and 
probably Mr. Jowett, who, though he is a man 
of integrity and a most honest translator, has 
yet his strokes of malice, had this in his mind, 
where he brings in his philosopher saying that 
‘the young men of the governing class are as 
indifferent as the pauper to the cultivation of 
virtue.”*? Yet so “fat asi dignity ise-aespartsof 
conduct, an aristocratic class, trained to be 
sensitive on the point of honour, and to think 
much of the grandeur and dignity of their 
country, do appeal to the instinct in man 
for conduct; but perhaps dignity may more 
conveniently be considered here as a_ part 
of beauty than as a part of conduct. There- 
fore to the need for beauty, starved by those 
who,—following the hot and cold fits of 
the opinion of a middle class testy, ignorant, 
a little ignoble, unapt to perceive when it is 
making itself ridiculous,—may have brought 
about for our country a loss of prestige, as it is 
called, and of the respect of foreign nations, 
to this need Tory statesmen, leaning upon the 
opinion of an aristocratic class by nature more 
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firm, reticent, dignified, sensitive on the point 
of honour, do, I think, give some satisfaction. 
And the aristocratic class, of which they are 
the agents, give some satisfaction, moreover, to 
this baffled and starved instinct for beauty, by 
the spectacle of a splendour, and grace, and 
elegance of life, due to inherited wealth and to 
traditional refinement ; and to the instinct for 
fit and seemly forms of social intercourse and 
manners they give some satisfaction too. 

To the instinct for intellect and knowledge, 
however, the aristocratic class and its agents, the 
Tory statesmen, give no satisfaction at all. To 
large and clear ideas of the future and of its 
requirements, whether at home or abroad, aris- 
tocracies are by nature inaccessible ; and though 
the firmness and dignity of their carriage, in 
foreign affairs, may inspire respect and give 
satisfaction, yet even here, as they do not see 
how the world is really going, they can found 
nothing. By the possession of what is beautiful 
in outward life, and of what is seemly in 
manners, they do, as we have seen, attract ; but 
for the active communication and propagation, 
all through the community, of what is beautiful 
in outward life, and of what is seemly in 
manners, they do next to nothing. And, finally, 
to the instinct in the great body of the com- 
munity for expansion they are justly felt to be 
even adverse, in so far as the very first consider- 
ation with them as a class,—a few humane 
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individuals amongst them, lovers of perfection, 
being left out of account,—is always ‘the 
maintenance of our traditional, existing social 
arrangements.’ 

Consequently, however public favour may 
have veered round to them for a time, it soon 
appears that they cannot satisfy the needs of the 
community, and the turn of the Liberal states- 
men comes again. Such a turn came to them 
not long ago. And the danger is, that the 
Liberal statesmen should again do only what it 
is easy and natural to them to do, because they 
have done it so often and so successfully already, 
—appeal vigorously to the love of political 
liberty and to the love of trade, and lean mainly 
upon the opinion of the middle class, as this 
class now is, and do nothing to make it sounder 
and better by appealing to the sense, in the body 
of the community, for intellect and knowledge, 
and striving to call it forth, and by appealing 
to the sense for beauty and to the sense for 
manners ; and by appealing, moreover, to the 
sense for expansion more wisely and fruitfully 
than they do now. But if they do nothing of 
this kind, and simply return to their old courses, 
then there will inevitably be, after a while, 
pressure and stoppage and reproaches and dis- 
satisfaction, and the turn of the Tories will 
come round again. Who knows ?—some day, 
perhaps, even the Liberal panacea of sheer 
political liberty may be for a time discredited, 
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and the fears of ‘ Verax’ about personal govern- 
ment may come true, and the last scene in the 
wonderful career of Lord Beaconsfield may be 
that we shall see him, in a field-marshal’s uni- 
form, entering the House of Commons, and 
pointing to the mace, and commanding Lord 
Rowton, in an octogenarian voice, to ‘take 
away that bauble.’ But still the rule of the 
Tories, even after such a masterstroke as that, 
will never last in our community; such 
strangers are the Tory statesmen to the secret 
of our community’s life, to the secret of the 
future. 

Only let Liberal statesmen, at their returns. 
to power, instead of losing themselves in the 
petty bustle and schemes of the moment, bethink 
themselves what that aim of the community’s 
life really is, and that secret of the life of the 
future: that it is civilisation, and civilisation 
made pervasive and general. Hitherto our 
Liberal statesmen themselves have conceived 
that aim very imperfectly, and very imperfectly 
worked for it, and this although they are called 
the leaders of progress. Hence the instability 
of their government, and the veerings round of 
public favour, now and again, to their adver- 
saries. I have said that with one great element 
of civilisation, the instinct in the community for 
expansion, Liberal statesmen are in alliance, and 
that their strength is due to that cause. Of the 
instinct for conduct I have said that we will not 
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here speak ; it might lead us too far, and into 
the midst of matters of which I have spoken 
enough formerly, and of which I wish, as far as 
possible, to renounce the discussion. But for the 
other means of civilisation Liberal statesmen 
really do little or nothing: and this explains 
their instability. Let us not cover up their 
shortcomings, but rather draw them into light. 
For the need of intellect and knowledge what 
do they do? They will point to elementary 
education. But elementary education goes so 
little way, that in giving it one hardly does 
more than satisfy man’s instinct for expansion, 
one scarcely satisfies his need of intellect and 
knowledge at all; any more than the achieve- 
ment of primitive man in providing himself 
with his simple working tools is a satisfying 
of the human need for intellect and knowledge. 
For the need of beauty Liberal statesmen do 
nothing, for the need of manners nothing. And 
they lean especially upon the opinion of one 
great class,—the middle class,—with virtues of 
its own, indeed, but at the same time full of 
narrowness, full of prejudices; with a defective 
type of religion, a narrow range of intellect 
and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low 
standard of manners; and averse, moreover, to 
whatever may disturb it in its vulgarity. How 
can such statesmen be said, any more than the 
Tories, to grasp that idea of civilisation which 
is the secret of the life of our community and of 
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the life of the future ?—to grasp the idea fully, 
and with potent effect to work for it? 

We who now talk of these things shall be 
in our graves long before Liberal statesmen 
can have entirely mended their ways, and set 
themselves steadily to bring about the reign 
of a civilisation pervasive and general. But 
a beginning towards it they may make even 
now, and perhaps they are making it. Perhaps 
Liberal statesmen are beginning to see what 
they have lost by following too submissively 
middle-class opinion hitherto, our middle class 
being such as it is now; and they may be 
resolving to avoid for the future this cause of 
mischief to them. Perhaps Lord Granville is 
bent on planning and maintaining a line of 
foreign policy, such as a man of his means of 
information and of his insight and high feeling 
can well devise, and such as Mr. Grant Duff is 
always telling us that the real line of Liberal 
foreign policy is; perhaps Lord Granville is 
even now ready with a policy of this sort, and 
resolved to adhere to it whatever may be in the 
meanwhile the hot fits and the cold fits, the 
effusion and confusion, of the British Philistine 
of the middle class. Perhaps Liberal statesmen 
have made up their minds no longer to govern 
Ireland in deference to the narrow prejudices 
and antipathies of this class. And perhaps, as 
time goes on, they will even turn resolutel 
round and look their middle-class friends full in 
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the face, and tell them of their imperfections, 
and try to cure them. 

And then Lord Derby, when he speaks at 
St. Helens or at some other place like it, will 
not extol his hearers as ‘an intelligent, keen- 
witted, critical, and well-to-do population such 
as our northern towns in England show,’ but he 
will point out to them that they have a defective 
type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and 
knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low 
standard of manners ; and that they prove it by 
having made St. Helens, and by the life which 
they lead there; and that they ought to do 
better. And Mr. Bright, instead of telling his 
Islington Nonconformists ‘how much of what 
there is free and good and great in England, and 
constantly growing in what is good, is owing 
to Nonconformist action,’ will rather admonish 
them that the Puritan type of life exhibits a 
religion not true, the claims of intellect and 
knowledge not satisfied, the claim of beauty not 
satisfied, the claim of manners not satisfied ; and 
that if, as he says, the lower classes in this country 
have utterly abandoned the dogmas of Christi- 
anity, and the upper classes its practice, the 
cause lies very much in the impossible and 
unlovely presentment of Christian dogmas and 
practice which is offered by the most important 
part of this nation, the serious middle class, and 
above all by its Nonconforming portion. And, 
since the failure here in civilisation comes not 
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from an insufficient care for political liberty and 
for trade, nor yet from an insufficient care for 
conduct, but from an insufficient care for intellect 
and knowledge and beauty and a humane life, 
let Liberal statesmen despise and neglect for the 
cure of our present imperfection no means, 
whether of public schools, now wanting, or of the 
theatre, now left to itself and to chance, or of any- 
thing else which may powerfully conduce to the 
communication and propagation of real intelli- 
gence, and of real beauty and of a life really 
humane. 

Objects which Liberal statesmen pursue now, 
and which are not in themselves ends of civilisa- 
tion, they may possibly have to pursue still ; 
but let them pursue them in a different spirit. 
For instance, there are those well-known Liberal 
objects, that of legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, that of permitting Dis- 
senters to use what burial-services they like in 
the parish churchyard, and that of granting 
what is termed Local Option. Every one of 
these objects may be attained, and it may even be 
necessary to attain them, and yet, after they are 
attained, the imperfections of our civilisation will 
stand just as they did before, and the real work 
of Liberal statesmen will have yet to begin. 

Some Liberals misconceive the character of 
these objects strangely. Mr. Bright urges 
Parliament to pass the Bill legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, in order that 
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Parliament may ‘affirm by an emphatic vote the 
principle of personal liberty for the men and 
women of this country in the chief concern of 
their lives.’ But the whole institution and 
sacredness of marriage is an abridgment of the 
principle of personal liberty in the concern in 
question. When Herod the tetrarch wanted to 
marry Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, he 
was seeking to affirm emphatically the prin- 
ciple of personal liberty in the concern of his 
marriage ; and we all know him to have been 
doing wrong. Every limitation of choice in 
marriage is an abridgment of the principle of 
personal liberty ; but there needs more delicacy 
of perception, more civilisation, to-understand 
and accept the abridgment in some cases than in 
others. Very many in the lower class in this 
country, and many in the middle class,—the 
civilisation and the capacity for delicate per- 
ception in these classes being what they are,— 
fail to understand and accept the prohibition 
to marry their deceased wife’s sister. That they 
ought not to marry their brother’s wife they 
can perceive; that they ought not to marry 
their wife’s sister they cannot. And so they 
contract these marriages freely, and the evil of 
their freely committing a breach of the law may 
be more than the good of imposing on them a 
restriction, which in their present state they 
have not perception enough to understand and 
obey. Therefore it may be expedient to legalise, 
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amongst our people, marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. Still, our civilisation, which it is 
the end of the true and noble science of politics 
to perfect, gains thereby hardly anything ; and 
of its continued imperfection, indeed, the very 
call for the Bill in question is a proof. 

So, again, with measures like that for grant- 
ing Local Option, as it is called, for doing away 
the addiction of our lower class to their porter 
and their gin. It is necessary to do away their 
addiction to these ; and, for that end, to receive 
at the hands of the friends of temperance some 
such measure as the Bill for granting Local 
Option. Yet the alimentary secret of the life 
of civilised man is by no means possessed by 
the friends of temperance as we now see them 
either here or in America; and whoever has 
been amongst the population of the Médoc 
district, in France, will surely feel, if he is not 
a fanatic, that the civilised man of the future 
is more likely to adopt their beverage than to 
eat and drink like Dr. Richardson. 

And so too, again, with the Burials Bill. It 
is a Bill for enabling the Dissenters to use their 
own burial services in the parish churchyard. 
Now, we all know what the services of many of 
the Protestant Dissenters are; and that whereas 
the burial-service of the Church of England may 
be compared, as I have said somewhere or other, 
to a reading from Milton, so a burial - service, 
such as pleases many of the Protestant Dissenters, 
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may be likened to a reading from Eliza Cook. 
But fractious clergymen could refuse, as is well 
known, to give their reading from Milton, or 
any reading at all, over the children of Baptists ; 
and the remedy for this was to abolish the 
rubric giving them the power of such refusal. 
The clergy, however, as if to prove the truth 
of Clarendon’s sentence on them, a sentence 
which should be written up over the portal of 
the Lower House of Convocation : ‘ Clergymen, 
who understand the least, and take the worst measure 
of human affairs, of all mankind that can write and 
read!’ —the clergy, it seems, had rather the 
world should go to pieces than that this rubric 
should be abolished. And so Liberal statesmen 
must pass the Burials Bill ;—for it is better even 
to have readings from Eliza Cook in the parish 
churchyard than to have fractious clergymen 
armed with the power of refusing to bury the 
children of Baptists. Still, our civilisation is 
not really advanced by any such measure as the 
Burials Bill; nay, in so far as readings from 
Eliza Cook are encouraged to produce them- 
selves in public, and to pass themselves off 
as equivalent to readings from Milton, it is 
retarded. 

Therefore do not let Liberal statesmen 
estimate the so-called Liberal measures, many 
of them, which they may be called upon to 
recommend now, at more than they are worth, or 
suppose that by recommending them they at all 
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remedy their shortcomings in the past ;—short- 
comings which consist in their having taken an 
incomplete view of the life of the community 
and of its needs, and in having done little or 
nothing for the need of intellect and knowledge, 
and for the need of beauty, and for the need of 
manners, but having thought it enough to work 
for political liberty and free trade, for the need 
of expansion. 

Nay, but even for the need of expansion our 
Liberal statesmen have not worked adequately. 
Doubtless the need of expansion in men suffers 
a defeat when they are over-tutored, over- 
governed, sat upon, as we say, by authority: 
military or civil. From such a defeat of our 
instinct for expansion, political liberty saves us 
Englishmen; and Liberal statesmen have worked 
for political liberty. But the need of expan- 
sion suffers a defeat, also, wherever there is an 
immense inequality of conditions and property ; 
such inequality inevitably depresses and degrades 
the inferior masses. And whenever any great 
need of human nature suffers defeat, then the 
nation in which the defeat happens finds difh- 
culties befalling it from that cause; nay, and 
the victories of other great needs do not com- 
pensate for the defeat of one. Germany, where 
the need for intellect and science is well cared 
for, where the sense of conduct is strong, has 
neither liberty nor equality ; the instinct for 
expansion suffers there signal defeat. Hence the 
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difficulties of Germany. France has liberty and 
equality, the instinct for expansion is victorious 
there; but how greatly does the need for con- 
duct suffer defeat! and hence the difficulties 
of France. We English people have, deep and 
strong, the sense of conduct, and we have half 
of the instinct for expansion fully satisfied ;— 
that is to say, we have admirable political liberty, 
and we have free trade. But we have inequality 
rampant, and hence arise many of our difficulties. 

For in honest truth our present state, as I 
have elsewhere said, may without any great 
injustice be summed up thus: that we have an 
upper class materialised, a middle class vulgar- 
ised, a lower class brutalised. And this we owe 
to our inequality. For, if Lord Derby would 
think of it, he is himself at Knowsley quite as 
tremendous a personage, over against St. Helens, 
as the emperors and grand dukes and archdukes 
who fill him with horror. And though he 
himself may be one of the humane few who 
emerge in all classes, and may have escaped 
being materialised, yet still, owing to his tre- 
mendousness, the middle class of St. Helens is 
thrown in upon itself, and not civilised; and 
the lower class, again, is thrown in upon itself, 
and not civilised. And some who fill the place 
which he now fills are certain to be, some of 
them, materialised ;—like his great-grandfather, 
for instance, whose cock-fights, as it is said, are 
still remembered with gratitude and love by 
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old men in Preston. And he himself, being so 
able and acute as he is, would never, if he were 
not in a false position and compelled by it to 
use unreal language, he would never talk so 
much to his hearers, in the towns of the 
north, about their being ‘an intelligent, keen- 
witted, critical, and well-to-do population’ ; but 
he would reproach them, though kindly and 
mildly, for having made St. Helens and places 
like it, and he would exhort them to civilise 
themselves. 

But of inequality, as a defeat to the instinct 
in the community for expansion, and as a sure 
cause of trouble, Liberal statesmen are very shy 
to speak. And in Ireland, where inequality and 
the system of great estates produces, owing to 
differences of religion, and to absenteeism, and 
to the ways of personages such as the late Lord 
Leitrim, even more tremendous, perhaps, than 
an emperor or an archduke, and to the whole 
history of the country and character of the 
people, —in Ireland, I say, where inequality 
produces, owing to all these, more pressing and 
evident troubles than in England, and is the 
second cause of our difficulties with the Irish, 
as the habit of governing them in deference to 
British middle-class prejudices is the first,—in 
Ireland Liberal statesmen never look the thing 
fairly in the face, or apply a real remedy, but 
invent palliatives like the Irish Land Act, which 
do not go to the root of the evil, but which 
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unsettle men’s notions as to the constitutive 
characters of property, making these characters 
something quite different in one place from 
what they are in another. And in England, 
where inequality and the system of great estates 
produces trouble too, though not trouble so glar- 
ing as in Ireland, in England Liberal statesmen 
shrink even more from looking the thing in the 
face, and apply little palliatives ; and even for 
these little palliatives they allege reasons which 
are extremely questionable, such as that each 
child has a natural right to his equal share of 
his father’s property, or that land in the hands 
of many owners will certainly produce more 
than in the hands of few. And the true and 
simple reason against inequality they avert their 
eyes from, as if it were a Medusa ;—the reason, 
namely, that inequality, in a society like ours, 
sooner or later inevitably materialises the upper 
class, vulgarises the middle class, brutalises the 
lower class. 

Not until this need to which they appeal, the 
need in man for expansion, is better understood 
by Liberal statesmen, is understood to include 
equality as well as political liberty and free 
trade,—and is cared for by them, yet cared for 
not singly and exorbitantly, but in union and 
proportion with the progress of man in conduct, 
and his growth in intellect and knowledge, and 
his nearer approach to beauty and manners,— 
will Liberal governments be secure. But when 
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Liberal statesmen have learned to care for all 
these together, and to go on unto perfection or 
true civilisation, then at last they will be pro- 
fessing and practising the true and noble science 
of politics and the true and noble science of 
economics, instead of, as now, semblances only 
of these sciences, or at best fragments of them. 
And then will come at last the extinction or the 
conversion of the Tories, the restitution of all 
things, the reign of the Liberal saints. But 
meanwhile, so long as the Liberals do only as 
they have done hitherto, they will not per- 
manently satisfy the community ; but the Tories 
will again, from time to time, be tried,—tried 
and found wanting. And we, who study to be 
quiet, and to keep our temper and our tongue 
under control, shall continue to speak of the 
principles of our two great political parties 
much as we do now; while clear-headed, but 
rough, impatient, and angry men, like Cobbett, 
will call them she principles of Pratt, the principles 
of Yorke. 


Vv 
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Tue philosopher Epictetus, who had a school 
at Nicopolis in Epirus at the end of the first 
century of our era, thus apostrophises a young 
gentleman whom he supposes to be applying to 
him for education :— ‘ 

‘Young sir, at home you have been at 
fisticuffs with the man-servant, you have turned 
the house upside down, you have been a nuis- 
ance to the neighbours ; and do you come here 
with the composed face of a sage, and mean 
to sit in judgment upon the lesson, and to 
criticise my want of point? You have come 
in here with envy and chagrin in your heart, 
humiliated at not getting your allowance paid 
you from home; and you sit with your mind 
full, in the intervals of the lecture, of how 
your father behaves to you, and how your 
brother. What are the people down at home 
saying about me ?—They are thinking: Now 
he is getting on! they are saying: He will 

1 Address delivered to the Eton Literary Society. 
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come home a walking dictionary !—Yes, and I 
should like to go home a walking dictionary ; 
but then there is a deal of work required, and 
nobody sends me anything, and the bathing here 
at Nicopolis is dirty and nasty ; things are all 
bad at home, and all bad here.’ 

Nobody can say that the bathing at Eton is 
dirty and nasty. But at Eton, as at Nicopolis, 
the moral disposition in which the pupil arrives 
at school, the thoughts and habits which he 
brings with him from home and from the 
social order in which he moves, must necessarily 
affect his power of profiting by what his school- 
masters have to teach him. This necessity 1s 
common to all schooling. You cannot escape 
from it here any more than they could at 
Nicopolis. Epictetus, however, was fully per- 
suaded that what he had to teach was valu- 
able, if the mental and moral frame of his 
pupils were but healthy enough to permit them 
to profit by it. I hope the Eton masters have 
the same conviction as to the native value of 
what they teach. But you know how many 
doubters and deniers of the value of a classical 
education we nowadays meet with. Let us put 
aside all that is said of the idleness, extravag- 
ance, and self-indulgence of the schoolboy. This 
may pair off with the complaint of Epictetus 
about the unsatisfactory moral state of his pupil. 
But with us there are many people who go on 
and say : ‘ And when the schoolboy, in our public 
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schools, does learn, he learns nothing that is 
worth knowing.’ . | 

It is not of the Eton schoolboy only that this 
is said, but of the public schoolboy generally. 
We are all in the same boat,—all of us in whose 
schooling the Greek and Latin classics fill the 
principal place. And it avails nothing, that 
you try and appease the gainsayer by now 
acquainting yourselves with the diameter of 
the sun and moon, and with all sorts of matters 
which to us of an earlier and ruder generation 
were unknown. So long as the Greek and 
Latin classics continue to fill, as they do fill, 
the chief place in your school-work, the gain- 
sayer is implacable and sticks to his sentence : 
‘When the boy does learn, he learns nothing 
that is worth knowing.’ 

Amidst all this disparagement, one may well 
ask oneself anxiously what is really to be said 
on behalf of studies over which so much of 
our time is spent, and for which we have, 
many of us, contracted a fondness. And after 
much consideration I have arrived at certain 
conclusions, which for my own use I find 
sufficient, but which are of such extreme 
simplicity that one ought to hesitate, perhaps, 
before one produces them to other people. 
However, such as they are, I have been led to 
bring them out more than once, and I will very 
briefly rehearse them now. It seems to me, 
firstly, that what a man seeks through his 
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education is to get to know himself and the 
world; next, that for this knowledge it is 
before all things necessary that he acquaint 
himself with the best which has been thought 
and said in the world ; finally, that of this dest 
the classics of Greece and Rome form a very 
chief portion, and the portion most entirely 
satisfactory. With these conclusions lodged 
safe in one’s mind, one is staunch on the side 
of the humanities. 

And in the same spirit of simplicity in 
which these conclusions have been reached, 
I proceed further. People complain that the 
significance of the classics which we read at 
school is not enough brought out, that the 
whole order and sense of that world from which 
they issue is not seized and held up to view. 
Well, but the best, in literature, has the quality 
of being in itself formative,—silently formative ; 
of bringing out its own significance as we 
read it. It is better to read a masterpiece 
much, even if one does that only, than to read 
it a little, and to be told a great deal about its 
significance, and about the development and sense 
of the world from which it issues. Sometimes 
what one is told about the significance of a 
work, and about the development of a world, 
is extremely questionable. At any rate, a 
schoolboy, who, as they did in the times of 
ignorance at Eton, read his Homer and Horace 
through, and then read them through again, 
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and so went on until he knew them by heart, 1s 
not, in my opinion, so very much to be pitied. 

- §till that sounding phrase, ‘the order and 
sense of a world,’ sends a kind of thrill through 
us when we hear it, especially when the world 
spoken of is a thing so great and so interesting 
as the Greco-Roman world of antiquity. If 
we are not deluded by it into thinking that 
to read fine talk about our classical documents 
is as good as to read the documents themselves, 
the phrase is one which we may with advantage 
lay to heart. I remember being struck, long 
ago, with a remark on the Greek poet Theognis 
by Goethe, who did not know Greek well and 
had to pick out its meaning by the help of a 
Latin translation, but who brought to every- 
thing which he read his powerful habits of 
thought and criticism. ‘When I first read 
Theognis,’ says Goethe, in substance, ‘I thought 
him querulous and morbid, and disliked him. 
But when I came to know how entirely his 
poetry proceeded from the real circumstances 
of his life, from the situation of parties in 
Megara, his native city, and from the effects 
of that situation upon himself and his friends, 
then I read him with quite another feeling.’ 
How very little do any of us treat the poetry 
of Theognis and other ancients in that fashion ! 
was my thought after reading Goethe’s criticism. 
And earlier still I remember being struck at 
hearing a schoolfellow, who had left the sixth 
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form at Rugby for Cambridge, and who had 
fallen in somewhere with one of Bunsen’s sons, 
who is now a member of the German Parlia- 
ment,—at hearing this schoolfellow contrast 
the training of George Bunsen, as we then 
called him, with our own. Perhaps you 
think that at Rugby, which is often spoken 
of, though quite erroneously, as a sort of 
opposition establishment to Eton, we treated 
the classics in a high philosophical way, and 
traced the sequence of things in ancient litera- 
ture, when you at Eton professed nothing of 
the kind. But hear the criticism of my old 
schoolfellow. ‘It is wonderful,’ said he; ‘ not 
only can George Bunsen construe his Herodotus, 
but he has a view of the place of Herodotus in 
literary history, a thing none of us ever thought 
about.’ My friend spoke the truth ; but even 
then, as I listened to him, I felt an emotion at 
hearing of the place of Herodotus in literary 
history. Yes, not only to be able to read the 
admirable works of classical literature, but to 
conceive also that Greco-Roman world, which 
is so mighty a factor in our own world, our 
own life, to conceive it as a whole of which 
we can trace the sequence, and the sense, 
and the connection with ourselves, this does 
undoubtedly also belong to a classical education, 
rightly understood. 

But even here, too, a plain person can 
proceed, if he likes, with great simplicity. As 
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Goethe says of life: Strike into it anywhere, 
lay hold of it anywhere, it is always powerful 
and interesting,—so one may almost say of 
classical literature. Strike into it where you 
like, lay hold of it where you like, you can 
nearly always find a thread which will lead you, 
if you follow it, to large and instructive results. 
Let us to-night follow a single Greek word in 
this fashion, and try to compensate ourselves, 
however imperfectly, for having to divert our 
thoughts, just for one evening’s lecture, from 
the diameter of the sun and moon. 


The word I will take is the word eutrapelos, 
eutrapelia. Let us consider it first as it-occurs in 
the famous Funeral Oration put by Thucydides 
into the mouth of Pericles. The word stands 
there for one of the chief of those qualities 
which have made Athens, says Pericles, ‘the 
school of Greece’; for a quality by which 
Athens is eminently representative of what is 
called Hellenism : the quality of flexibility. ‘A 
happy and gracious flexibility,’ Pericles calls this 
quality of the Athenians ; and it is no doubt a 
charming gift. Lucidity of thought, clearness 
and propriety of language, freedom from prejudice 
and freedom from stiffness, openness of mind, 
amiability of manners,—all these seem to go 
along with a certain happy flexibility of nature, 
and to depend uponit. Nor does this suppleness 
and flexibility of nature at all necessarily imply, 
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as we English are apt to suppose, a relaxed 
moral fibre and weakness. In the Athenian of the 
best time it did not. ‘In the Athenians,’ says 
Professor Curtius, ‘ the sense of energy abhorted 
every kind of waste of time, their sense of 
measure abhorred bombast and redundancy, and 
their clear intelligence everything partaking of 
obscurity or vagueness ; it was their habit in all 
things to advance directly and resolutely to the 
goal. ‘Their dialect is characterised by a superior 
seriousness, manliness, and vigour of language.’ 
There is no sign of relaxation of moral fibre 
here ; and yet, at the same time, the Athenians 
were eminent for a happy and gracious flexibility. 
That quality, as we all know, is not a character- 
istic quality of the Germanic nations, to which 
we ourselves belong. Men are educable, and 
when we read of the abhorrence of the Attic 
mind for redundancy and obscurity of expression, 
its love for direct and telling speech, and then 
think of modern German, we may say with 
satisfaction that the Ereaneenee of our life 
have at any rate educated us into the use of 
straightforward and vigorous forms of language. 
But they have not educated us into flexibility. 
All around us we may observe proofs of it. The 
state of Ireland is a proof of it. We are rivals 
with Russia in Central Asia, and at this moment 
it is particularly interesting to note how the 
want of just this one Athenian quality of 
flexibility seems to tell against us in our Asiatic 
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rivalry with Russia. ‘ Russia,’ observes one who 
is perhaps the first of living geographers,—an 
Austrian, Herr von Hellwald,—‘ possesses far 
more shrewdness, flexibility, and congeniality than 
England ; qualities adapted to make the Asiatic 
more tractable.’ And again: ‘ There can be no 
dispute which of the two, England or Russia, is 
the more civilised nation. But it is just as certain 
that the highly civilised English understand but 
indifferently how to raise their Asiatic subjects 
to their own standard of civilisation ; whilst the 
Russians attain, with their much lower standard 
of civilisation, far greater results amongst the 
Asiatic tribes, whom they know how to assimilate 
in the most remarkable manner. Of course they 
can only bring them to the same level which 
they have reached themselves; but the little 
which they can and do communicate to them 
counts actually for much more than the great 
boons which the English do not know how 
to impart. Under the auspices of Russia the 
advance in civilisation amongst the Asiatics is 
indeed slow and inconsiderable, but steady, and 
suitable to their natural capacities and the dis- 
position of their race. On the other hand, they 
remain indifferent to British civilisation, which 
is absolutely incomprehensible to them.’ 

Our word ‘flexibility’ has here carried us a 
long way, carried us to Turkestan and the valleys 
of the Jaxartes and Oxus. Let us get back to 
Greece, at any rate. The generation of Pericles 
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is succeeded by the generation of Plato and 
Aristotle. Still the charming and Athenian 
quality of eutrapelia continues to be held in high 
esteem. Only the word comes to stand more 
particularly for flexibility and felicity in the 
give-and-take of gay and light social intercourse. 
With Aristotle it is one of the virtues: the 
virtue of him who in this pleasant sort of 
intercourse, so relished by the Greeks, manages 
exactly to hit the happy and right mean; the 
virtue opposed to buffoonery on the one side, and 
to morose rusticity, or clownishness, on the other. 
It is in especial the virtue of the young, and is 
akin to the grace and charm of youth. When 
old men try to adapt themselves to the young, 
says Plato, they betake themselves, in imitation 
of the young, to eutrapelia and pleasantry. 

Four hundred years pass, and we come to the 
date of the Epistle to the Ephesians. The word 
eutrapelia rises in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle. It rises to St. Paul’s mind, and he 
utters it ; but in how different a sense from the 
praising and admiring sense in which we have 
seen the word used by Thucydides and Aristotle ! 
Eutrapelia, which once stood for that eminently 
Athenian and Hellenic virtue of happy and 
gracious flexibility, now conveys this favourable 
sense no longer, but is ranked, with filthiness 
and foolish talking, among things which are not 
convenient. Like these, it is not to be even so 
much as once named among the followers of 
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God : ‘neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 
jesting (eutrapelia), which are not convenient.’ 

_ This is an extraordinary change, you will say. 
But now, as we have descended four hundred 
years from Aristotle to St. Paul, let us ascend, 
not four hundred, not quite even one hundred 
years, from Thucydides to Pindar. The religious 
_ Theban poet, we shall see (and the thing is surely 
very remarkable), speaks of the quality of eutra- 
pela in the same disapproving and austere way 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
The young and noble Jason appears at Iolcos, 
and being questioned about himself by Pelias, he 
answers that he has been trained in the nurture 
and admonition of the old and just .Centaur, 
Chiron. ‘From his cave I come, from Chariclo 
and Philyra, his stainless daughters, who there 
nursed me. Lo, these twenty years am I with 
them, and there hath been found in me neither 
deed nor word that is not convenient ; and now, 
behold, I am come home, that I may recover 
my father’s kingdom.’ The adjective eutrapelos, 
as it is here used in connection with its two 
nouns, means exactly a word or deed, in Biblical 
phrase, of vain lightness, a word or deed such as ts 
not convenient. 

There you have the history of the varying 
use of the words eutrapelos, eutrapelia. And now 
see how this varying use gives us a clue to the 
order and sense, as we say, of all that Greek 
world so nearly and wonderfully connected with 
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us, so profoundly interesting for us, so full of 
precious lessons. ) 

We must begin with generalities, but we 
will try not to lose ourselves in them, and not 
to remain amongst them long. Human life 
and human society arise, we know, out of 
the presence in man of certain needs, certain 
instincts, and out of the constant endeavour of ~— 
these instincts to satisfy and develop themselves. 
We may briefly sum them up, these needs or 
instincts, as being, first and foremost, a general — 
instinct of expansion; then, as being instincts 
following diverse great lines, which may be 
conveniently designated as the lines of conduct, 
of intellect and knowledge, of beauty, of social 
life and manners. Some lines are more in view 
and more in honour at one time, some at another. 
Some men and some nations are more eminent 
on one line, some on another. But the final 
aim, of making our own and of harmoniously 
combining the powers to be reached on each 
and all of these great lines, is the ideal ot 
human life. And our race is for ever recalled 
to this aim, and held fast to it, by the instinct 
of self-preservation in humanity. 

The ideal of human life being such as it 
is, all these great and diverse powers, to the 
attainment of which our instincts, as we have 
seen, impel us, hang together,—cannot be truly 
possessed and employed in isolation. Yet it is 
convenient, owing to the way in which we find 
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them actually exhibiting themselves in human 
life and in history, to treat them separately, and 
to make distinctions of rank amongst them. In 
this view, we may say that the power of conduct 
is the greatest of all the powers now named ; 
that it is even three-fourths of life. And 
wherever much is founded amongst men, there 
the power of conduct has surely been present 
and at work, although of course there may be 
and are, along with it, other powers too. 

Now, then, let us look at the beginnings of 
that Greece to which we owe so much, and 
which we may almost, so far as our intellectual 
life 1s concerned, call the mother of us all. ‘So 
well has she done her part,’ as the Athenian 
Isocrates truly says of her, ‘that the name of 
Greeks seems no longer to stand for a race but 
to stand for intelligence itself; and they who 
share in Hellenic culture are called Greeks even 
before those who are merely of Hellenic blood.’ 

The beginnings of this wonderful Greece, 
what are they? 

Greek history begins for us with the sanc- 
tuaries of Tempe and Delphi, and with the 
Apolline worship and priesthood which in those 
sanctuaries under Olympus and Parnassus estab- 
lished themselves. The northern sanctuary of 
Tempe soon yielded to Delphi as the centre of 
national Hellenic life and of Apolline religion. 
We are accustomed to think of Apollo as the 
awakener and nourisher of what is called genius, 
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and so from the very first the Greeks, too, con- 
sidered him. But in those earliest days of 
Hellas, and at Delphi, where the hardy and 
serious tribes of the Dorian Highlands made 
their influence felt, Apollo was not only the 
nourisher of genius, he was also the author of 
every higher moral effort. He was the prophet 
of his father Zeus, in the highest view of Zeus, 
as the source of the ideas of moral order and of 
right. For to this higher significance had the 
names of Zeus and Phcebus, — names originally 
derived from sun and air,-— gradually risen. 
They had come to designate a Father, the 
source of the ideas of moral order and of 
right; and a Son, his prophet, purifying and 
inspiring the soul with these ideas, and also 
with the idea of intellectual beauty. 

Now, the ideas of moral order and of right 
which are in human nature, and which are, 
indeed, a main part of human life, were 
especially, we are told, a treasure possessed by 
the less gay and more solitary tribes in the 
mountains of Northern Greece. ‘These Dorian 
tribes were Delphi’s first pupils. And the 
graver view of life, the thoughts which give 
depth and solemnity to man’s consciousness, the 
moral ideas, in short, of conduct and righteous- 
ness, were the governing elements in the manner 
of spirit propagated from Delphi. The words 
written up on the temple at Delphi called all 
comers to soberness and righteousness. ‘The Doric 
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and /Eolic Pindar felt profoundly this severe 
influence of Delphi. It is not to be considered 
as an influence at war with the idea of in- 
tellectual beauty ;-—-to mention the name of 
Pindar is in itself sufficient to show how little 
this was, or could be, the case. But it was, 
above all, an influence charged with the ideas 
of moral order and of right. 

And there were confronting these Dorian 
founders of Hellas, and well known to them, 
and connected with them in manifold ways, 
other Greeks of a very different spiritual type; 
the Asiatic Greeks of Ionia, full of brilliancy 
and mobility, but over whom the ideas of moral 
order and of right had too little power,-and who 
could never succeed in founding among them- 
selves a serious and powerful state. It was 
evident that the great source of the incapacity 
which accompanied, in these Ionians of Asia, so 
much brilliancy, that the great enemy in them 
to the Ha/t, as Goethe calls it, the steadiness, 
which moral natures so highly prize, was their 
extreme mobility of spirit, their gay lightness, 
their eutrapeha. For Pindar, therefore, the 
word eutrapelos, expressing easy flexibility and 
mobility, becomes a word of stern opprobrium, 
and conveys the reproach of vain folly. 

The Athenians were Ionians. But they were 
Ionians transplanted to Hellas, and who had 
breathed, as a Hellenic nation, the air of Delphi, 
that bracing atmosphere of the ideas of moral 
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order and of right. In this atmosphere the 
Athenians, Ionian as they were, imbibed in- 
fluences of character and steadiness, which for 
a long while balanced their native vivacity and 
mobility, distinguished them profoundly from 
the Ionians of Asia, and gave them men like 
Aristides. 

Still, the Athenians were Ionians. They had 
the Ionian quickness and flexibility, the Ionian 
turn for gaiety, wit, and fearless thinking, the 
Ionian impatience of restraint. This nature of 
theirs asserted itself, first of all, as an impatience 
of fa/se restraint. It asserted itself in opposition 
to the real faults of the Dorian spirit,—faults 
which became more and more manifest as time 
went on to the unprogressiveness of this spirit, 
to its stiffness, hardness, narrowness, prejudice, 
want of insight, want of amiability. And in 
real truth, by the time of Pericles, Delphi, the 
great creation of the Dorian spirit, had broken 
down, and was a witness to that spirit’s lack of 
a real power of life and growth. Bribes had 
discredited the sanctity of Delphi; seriousness 
and vital power had left it. It had come to be 
little more than a name, and what continued to 
exist there was merely a number of forms. 

Now then was the turn of the Athenians. 
With the idea of conduct, so little grasped by 
the Ionians of Asia, still deeply impressed on 
their soul, they freely and joyfully called forth 
also that pleasure in life, that love of clear 
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thinking and of fearless discussion, that gay 
social temper, that ease and lightness, that 
gracious flexibility, which were in their nature. 
These were their gifts, and they did well to 
bring them forth. The gifts are in themselves 
gifts of great price, like those other gifts con- 
tributed by the primitive and serious Dorian 
tribes, their rivals. Man has to advance, we 
have seen, along several lines, and he does 
well to advance along them. ‘In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.’ 

And at this moment Thucydides, a man in 
whom the old virtue and the new reason were 
in just balance, has put into the mouth of 
Pericles, another man of the same kind, an 
encomium on the modern spirit, as we may call 
it, of which Athens was the representative. By 
the mouth of Pericles, Thucydides condemned 
old-fashioned narrowness and illiberality. He 
applauded enjoyment of life. He applauded 
freedom from restraint. He applauded clear 
and fearless thinking,—the resolute bringing of 
our actions to the rule of reason. His expres- 
sions on this point greatly remind me of the fine 
saying of one of your own worthies, ‘ the ever- 
memorable Mr. John Hales, of Eton College.’ 
‘I comprise it all,’ says Hales, ‘in two words: 
what and wherefore. That part of your burden 
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which contains what, you willingly take up. 
But that other, which comprehends why, that 
is either too hot or too heavy ; you dare not 
meddle with it. But I must add that also to 
your burden, or else I must leave you for idle 
persons ; for without the knowledge of why, of 
the grounds or reasons of things, there is no 
possibility of not being deceived.’ It seems to 
me not improbable that Hales had here in his 
mind the very words of the Funeral Oration : 
‘We do not esteem discussion a hurt to action ; 
what we consider mischievous is rather the 
setting oneself to work without first getting 
the guidance of reason.’ Finally, Thucydides 
applauded the quality of nature which above 
all others made the Athenians the men for the 
new era, and he used the word eutrape/os in its 
proper and natural sense, to denote the quality 
of happy and gracious flexibility. 

Somewhat narrowed, so as to mean especially 
flexibility and adroitness in light social inter- 
course, but still employed in its natural and 
favourable sense, the word descends, as we saw, 
to Plato and Aristotle. Isocrates speaks of the 
quality as one which the old school regarded 
with alarm and disapproval; but, nevertheless, 
for him too the word has evidently, in itself, just 
the same natural and favourable sense which it 
has for Aristotle and Plato. 

I quoted, just now, some words from the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, one of the wisest and one 
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of the worst understood books in the Bible. 
Let us hear how the writer goes on after the 
words which I quoted. He proceeds thus: 
‘Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold thessun;* yed,agea 
man live many years, let him rejoice in them all ; 
and let him remember the days of darkness, es 
they shall be many. All that is future is vanity. 
Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart and in the sight 
of thine eyes ;—but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.’ Let 
us apply these admirable words to the life and 
work of the Athenian people. 

The old rigid order, in Greece, breaks down ; 
a new power appears on the scene. It is ee 
Athenian genius, with its freedom from restraint, 
its flexibility, its bold reason, its keen enjoy- 
ment of life. Well, let it try what it can do. 
Up to a certain point it is clearly in the right ; 
possibly it may be in the right altogether. Let 
it have free play, and show what it can do. ‘In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they both shall be alike good.’ 
Whether the old line is good, or the new line, 
or whether they are both of them good, and 
must both of them be used, cannot be known 
without trying. Let the Athenians try, there- 
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fore, and let their genius have full swing. 
‘Rejoice ; walk in the ways of thine heart and 
in the sight of thine eyes ;—déut know thou that 
Sor all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment.’ In other words: Your enjoyment of life, 
your freedom from restraint, your clear and bold © 
reason, your flexibility, are natural and excellent ; 
but on condition that you know how tto live 
with them, that you make a real success of 
them. 

And a man like Pericles or Phidias seemed 
to afford promise that Athens would know how 
to make a real success of her qualities, and that 
an alliance between the old morality and the 
new freedom might be, through the admirable 
Athenian genius, happily established. And 
with such promise before his eyes, a serious 
man like Thucydides might well give, to the 
new freedom, the high and warm praise which 
we see given to it in the Funeral Oration. 

But it soon became evident that the balance 
between the old morality and the new freedom 
was not to be maintained, and that the Athenians 
had the defects, as the saying is, of their qualities. 
Their minds were full of other things than those 
ideas of moral order and of right on which primi- 
tive Hellas had formed itself, and of which 
they themselves had, as worshippers in the 
shadow of the Parnassian sanctuary, once deeply 
felt the power. These ideas lost their predomi- 
nance. The predominance for Athens,—and, 
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indeed, for Hellas at large,—of a national re- 
ligion of righteousness, of grave ideas of conduct 
and moral order, predominating over all other 
ideas, disappeared with the decline of Delphi, 
never to return. Not only did these ideas lose 
exclusive predominance, they lost all due weight. 
Still, indeed, they inspired poetry ; and then, 
after inspiring the great Attic poets, Aischylus 
and Sophocles, they inspired the great Attic 
philosophers, Socrates and Plato. But the Attic 
nation, which henceforth stood, in fact, for the 
Hellenic people, could not manage to keep its 
mind bent sufficiently upon them. The Attic 
nation had its mind bent on other things. It 
threw itself ardently upon other lines, which 
man, indeed, has to follow, which at one time, 
in Greece, had not been enough followed, of 
which Athens strongly felt the attraction, and on 
which it had rare gifts for excelling. The Attic 
nation gave its heart to those powers which we 
have designated, for the sake of brevity and con- 
venience, as those of expansion, intellect, beauty, 
social life and manners. Athens and Greece 
allowed themselves to be diverted and distracted 
from attention to conduct, and to the ideas which 
inspire conduct. | 

It was not that the old religious beliefs of 
Greece, to which the ideas that inspire conduct 
had attached themselves, did not require to be 
transformed by the new spirit. They did. The 
greatest and best Hellenic souls, Anaxagoras, 
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Pericles, Phidias, Sophocles, Socrates, Plato, felt, 
and rightly felt, that they did. The judicious 
historian of Greece, whom I have already quoted, 
Professor Curtius, says expressly : ‘The popular 
faith was everywhere shaken, and a life resting 
simply on the traditionary notions was no longer 
possible. A dangerous rupture was at hand, 
unless the ancient faith were purged and ele- 
vated in such a manner as to meet the wants of 
the age. Mediators in this sense appeared in 
the persons of the great poets of Athens.’ Yes, 
they appeared ; but the current was setting too 
strongly another way. Poetry itself, after the 
death of Sophocles, ‘was seized,’ says Professor 
Curtius, ‘by the same current which dissolved 
the foundations of the people’s life, and which 
swept away the soil wherein the emotions of 
the classical period had been rooted. The old 
perished; but the modern age, with all its 
readiness in thought and speech, was incapable 
of creating a new art as a support to its 
children.’ 

Socrates was so penetrated with the new 
intellectual spirit that he was called a sophist. 
But the great effort of Socrates was to recover 
that firm foundation for human life, which a 
misuse of the new intellectual spirit was render- 
ing impossible. He effected much more for 
after times, and for the world, than for his own 
people. His amount of success with Alcibiades 
may probably be taken as giving us, well enough, 
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the measure of his success with the Athenian 
people at large. ‘As to the susceptibility of 
Alcibiades,’ we are told, ‘Socrates had not come 
too late, for he still found in him a youthful 
soul, susceptible of high inspirations. But to 
effect in him a permanent reaction, and a lasting 
and fixed change of mind, was beyond the power 
even of a Socrates.’ Alcibiades oscillated and 
fell away ; and the Athenian people, too, and 
Hellas as a whole, oscillated and fell away. 

So it came to pass, that after AXschylus had 
sadly raised his voice to deprecate ‘ unblessed 
freedom from restraint,’ and after complaints had 
been heard, again and again, of the loss of ‘the 
ancient morality and piety,’ of ‘the old-elements 
of Hellas, reflection and moderation, discipline 
and social morality,’ it came to pass that finally, 
at the end of the Peloponnesian war, ‘ one result,’ 
the historian tells us, ‘one result alone admitted 
of no doubt ; and that was, the horribly rapid 
progress of the demoralisation of the Hellenic 
nation.’ 

Years and centuries rolled on, and, first, the 
Hellenic genius issued forth invading and van- 
quishing with Alexander ; and then, when Rome 
had afterwards conquered Greece, conquered the 
conquerors, and overspread the civilised world. 
And still, joined to all the gifts and graces which 
that admirable genius brought with it, there 
went, as a kind of fatal accompaniment, moral 
inadequacy. And if one asked why this was so, 
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it seemed as if it could only be because the 
power of seriousness, of tenacious grasp upon 
grave and moral ideas, was wanting. And this 
again seemed as if it could only have for its 
cause, that these Hellenic natures were, in 
respect of their impressionability, mobility, 
flexibility, under the spell of a graceful but 
dangerous fairy, who would not let it be other- 
wise. ‘Lest thou shouldst ponder the path of 
life,’ says the Wise Man, ‘her ways are moveable, 
that thou canst not know them. Then the new 
and reforming spirit, the Christian spirit, which 
was rising in the world, turned sternly upon 
this gracious flexibility, changed the sense of 
its name, branded it with infamy, and classed 
it, along with ‘filthiness and foolish talking,’ 
among ‘ things which are not convenient.’ 

Now, there you see the historical course of 
our words eutrapelos, eutrapelia, and a specimen 
of the range, backwards and forwards, which 
a single phrase in one of our Greek or Latin 
classics may have. 

And I might go yet further, and might 
show you, in the medieval world, eutrapela, or 
flexibility, quite banished, clear straightforward 
Attic thinking quite ioe restraint, stoppage, 
and prejudice, regnant. “And coming down 
to our own times, I might show you fearless 
thinking and flexibility once more, after many 
vicissitudes, coming into honour; and again, 
perhaps, not without their accompaniment of 
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danger. And the moral from all this,—apart 
from the particular moral that in our classical 
studies we may everywhere find clues which 
will lead us a long way,—the moral is, not that 
flexibility is a bad thing, but that the Greek 
flexibility was really not flexible enough, because 
it could not enough bend itself to the moral 
ideas which are so large a part of life. Here, 
I say, is the true moral: that man has to make 
progress along diverse lines, in obedience to a 
diversity of aspirations and powers, the sum of 
which is truly his nature ; and that he fails and 
falls short until he learns to advance upon them 
all, and to advance upon them harmoniously. 
Yes, this is the moral, and we all need it, 
and no nation more than ours. We so easily 
think that life is all on one line! Our nation, 
for instance, is above all things a political nation, 
and is apt to make far too much of politics. 
Many of us,—though not so very many, I 
suppose, of you here,—are Liberals, and think 
that to be a Liberal is quite enough for a man. 
Probably most of you here will have no difficulty 
in believing that to be a Liberal is not alone 
enough for a man, is not saving. One might 
even take,—and with your notions it would 
probably be a great treat for you,—one might 
take the last century of Athens, the century 
preceding the ‘dishonest victory’ of the Mace- 
donian power, and show you a society dying of 
the triumph of the Liberal party. And then, 
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again, as the young are generous, you might 
like to give the discomfited Liberals a respite, 
to let the other side have its turn; and 
you might consent to be shown, as you could 
be shown in the age of Trajan and of the 
Antonines, a society dying of the triumph of 
the Conservative party. They were excellent 
people, the Conservative Roman aristocracy of 
that epoch ;—excellent, most respectable people, 
like the Conservatives ae our own acquaintance. 
Only Conservatism, like Liberalism, taken alone, 
is not sufficient, is not of itself saving. 

But you have had enough for one evening. 
And besides, the tendencies of the present day 
in eduvation being what they are, before you 
proceed to hear more of this sort of thing, you 
ought certainly to be favoured, for several months 
to come, with a great many scientific lectures, 
and to busy yourselves considerably with the 
diameter of the sun and moon. 
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ENGLISH opinion concerning France, our neigh- 
bour and rival, was formerly full of hostile 
prejudice, and is still, in general, quite sufficiently 
disposed to severity. But, from time to time, 
France or things French peragne for the pale 
English public the object of what our neighbours 
call an engouement,—an infatuated interest. Such 
an engouement Wordsworth witnessed in 1802, 
after the Peace of Amiens, and it disturbed 
his philosophic mind greatly. Every one was 
rushing to Paris; every one was in admiration 
of the First Consul :— 


Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 

Men known and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind, 
Post forward all like creatures of one ‘kind, 

With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee, 

In France, before the new-born majesty. 


All measure, all dignity, all real intelligence of 

the situation, so Wordsworth complained, were 

lost under the charm of the new attraction :— 
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Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power ; 

But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 

In haste, nor springing with a transient shower. 
When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown, 
What hardship had it been to wait an hour? 
Shame on you, feeble heads, to slavery prone ! 


One or two moralists there may still be 
found, who comment in a like spirit of 
impatience upon the extraordinary attraction 
exercised by the French company of actors 
which has lately left us. The rush of ‘lords, 
lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, men 
known and men unknown,’ of those acquainted 
with the French language perfectly, of those 
acquainted with it a little, and of those not ac- 
quainted with it at all, to the performances at the 
Gaiety Theatre,—the universal occupation with 
the performances and performers, the length 
and solemnity with which the newspapers 
chronicled and discussed them, the seriousness 
with which the whole repertory of the company 
was taken, the passion for certain pieces and for 
certain actors, the great ladies who by the acting 
of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt were revealed to 
themselves, and who could not resist the desire 
of telling her so,—all this has moved, I say, a 
surviving and aged moralist here and there 
amongst us to exclaim: ‘Shame on you, feeble 
heads, to slavery prone!’ The English public, 
according to these cynics, have been exhibiting 
themselves as men of prostrate mind, who pay 
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to power a reverence anything but seemly ; we 
have been conducting ourselves with just that 
absence of tact, measure, and correct perception, 
with all that slowness to see when one is making 
oneself ridiculous, which belongs to the people 
of our English race. 

The nice sense of measure is certainly not 
one of Nature’s gifts to her English children. 
But then we all of us fail in it, we natives of 
Great Britain; we have all of us yielded to 
infatuation at some moment of our lives; we 
are all in the same boat, and one of us has no 
right to laugh at the other. I am sure I have 
not. I remember how in my youth, after a 
first sight of the divine Rachel at the Edinburgh 
Theatre, in the part of Hermione, I followed 
her to Paris, and for two months never missed 
one of her representations. I, at least, will 
not cast a stone at the London public for 
running eagerly after the charming company of 
actors which has just left us; or at the great 
ladies who are seeking for soul and have found 
it in Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. I will not quarrel 
with our newspapers for their unremitting atten- 
tion to these French performances, their copious 
criticism of them ; particularly when the criti- 
cism is so interesting and so good as that which 
the Times and the Daily News and the Pall Mall 
Gazette have given us. Copious, indeed !—why 
should not our newspapers be copious on the 
French play, when they are copious on the 
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Clewer case, and the Mackonochie case, and 
so many other matters besides, a great deal less 
important and interesting, all of them, than the 
Matson de Molire ? 

So I am not going to join the cynics, and 
to find fault with the engouement, the infatuation, 
shown by the English public in its passion for 
the French plays and players. A passion of 
this kind may be salutary, if we will learn 
the lessons for us with which it is charged. 
Unfortunately, few people who feel a passion 
think of learning anything from it. A man 
feels a passion, he passes through it, and then 
he goes his way and straightway forgets, as the 
Apostle says, what manner of man he was. 
Above all, this is apt to happen with us English, 
who have, as an eminent German professor is 
good enough to tell us, ‘so much genius, so 
little method.’ The much genius hurries us 
into infatuations; the little method prevents 
our learning the right and wholesome lesson 
from them. Let us join, then, devoutly and 
with contrition, in the prayer of the German 
professor’s great countryman, Goethe, a prayer 
which is more needful, one may surely say, for 
us than for him: ‘God help us, and enlighten 
us for the time to come! that we may not stand 
in our own way so much, but may have clear 
notions of the consequences of things !’ 

To get a clear notion of the consequences 
which do in reason follow from what we have 
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been seeing and admiring at the Gaiety Theatre, 
to get a clear notion of them, and frankly to 
draw them, is the object which I propose to 
myself here. I am not going to criticise one 
by one the French actors and actresses who 
have been giving us so much pleasure. For 
a foreigner this must always be a task, as it 
seems to me, of some peril. Perilous or not, 
it has been abundantly attempted; and to 
attempt it yet again, now that the performances 
are over and the performers gone back to Paris, 
would be neither timely nor interesting. One 
remark I will make, a remark suggested by the 
inevitable comparison of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
with Rachel. One talks vaguely of genius, but 
I had never till now comprehended how much 
of Rachel’s superiority was purely in intellectual 
power, how eminently this power counts in the 
actor’s art as in all art, how just is the instinct 
which led the Greeks to mark with a high 
and severe stamp the Muses. Temperament and 
quick intelligence, passion, nervous mobility, 
grace, smile, voice, charm, poetry,— Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt has them all. One watches 
her with pleasure, with admiration,—and yet 
not without a secret disquietude. Something is 
wanting, or, at least, not present in sufficient 
force; something which alone can secure and 
fix her administration of all the charming gifts 
which she has, can alone keep them fresh, keep 
them sincere, save them from perils by caprice, 
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perils by mannerism. That something is high 
intellectual power. It was here that Rachel 
was so great; she began, one says to oneself 
as one recalls her image and dwells upon it,— 
she began almost where Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
ends. 

But I return to my object,—the lessons to 
be learnt by us from the immense attraction 
which the French company has exercised, the 
consequences to be drawn from it. Certainly 
we have something to learn from it, and some- 
thing to unlearn. What have we to unlearn? 
Are we to unlearn our old estimate of serious 
French poetry and drama? For every lover of 
poetry and of the drama, this is a very interesting 
question. In the great and serious kinds of 
poetry, we used to think that the French genius, 
admirable as in so many other ways it is, showed 
radical weakness. But there is a new generation 
growing up amongst us,—and to this young and 
stirring generation who of us would not gladly 
belong, even at the price of having to catch 
some of its illusions and to pass through them ?. 
—a new generation which takes French poetry 
and drama as seriously as Greek, and for which 
M. Victor Hugo is a great poet of the race and 
lineage of Shakspeare. 

M. Victor Hugo is a great romance-writer. 
There are people who are disposed to class all 
imaginative producers together, and to call 
them all by the name of poet. Then a great 
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romance-writer will be a great poet. Above 
all are the French inclined to give this wide 
extension to the name poet, and the inclination 
is very characteristic of them. It betrays that 
very defect which we have mentioned, the 
inadequacy of their genius in the higher regions 
of poetry. If they were more at home in those 
regions, they would feel the essential difference 
between imaginative production in verse, and 
imaginative production in prose, too strongly, 
to be ever inclined to call both by the common 
name of poetry. They would perceive with 
us, that M. Victor Hugo, for instance, or Sir 
Walter Scott, may be a great romance-writer, 
and may yet be by no means a great poet. 
Poetry is simply the most delightful and 
perfect form of utterance that human words 
can reach. Its rhythm and measure, elevated to 
a regularity, certainty, and force very different 
from that of the rhythm and measure which can 
pervade prose, are a part of its perfection. The 
more of genius that a nation has for high poetry, 
the more will the rhythm and measure which 
its poetical utterance adopts be distinguished by 
adequacy and beauty. That is why M. Henry 
Cochin’s remark on Shakspeare, which I have 
elsewhere quoted, is so good : ‘Shakspeare is not 
only, says M. Henry Cochin, ‘the king of the 
realm of thought, he is also the king of poetic 
rhythm and style. Shakspeare has succeeded in 
giving us the most varied, the most harmonious 
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verse, which has ever sounded upon the human 
ear since the verse of the Greeks.’ 

Let us have a line or two of Shakspeare’s 
verse before us, just to supply the mind with 
a standard of reverence in the discussion of this 
- matter. We may take the lines from him 
almost at random :— 


Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 
‘Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
‘Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul. 


Yes, there indeed is the verse of Shakspeare, 
the verse of the highest English poetry ; there 
is what M. Henry Cochin calls ‘the majestic 
English iambic’! We will not inflict Greek 
upon our readers, but every one who knows 
Greek will remember that the iambic of the 
Attic tragedians is a rhythm of the same high 
and splendid quality. 

Which of us doubts that imaginative pro- 
duction, uttering itself in such a form as this, 
is altogether another and a higher thing from 
imaginative production uttering itself in any of 
the forms of prose? And if we find a nation 
doubting whether there is any great difference 
between imaginative and eloquent production in 
verse and imaginative and eloquent production 
in prose, and inclined to call all imaginative 
producers by the common name of poets, then 
we may be sure of one thing : namely, that this 
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nation has never yet succeeded in finding the 
highest and most adequate form for poetry. 
Because, if it had, it could never have doubted 
of the essential superiority of this form to all 
prose forms of utterance. And if a nation 
has never succeeded in creating this high and 
adequate form for its poetry, then we may con- 
clude that it is not gifted with the genius for 
high poetry ; since the genius for high poetry 
calls forth the high and adequate form, and is 
inseparable from it. So that, on the one hand, 
from the absence of conspicuous genius in a 
people for poetry, we may predict the absence 
of an adequate poetical form ; and on the other 
hand, again, from the want of an adequate 
poetical form, we may infer the want of con- 
spicuous national genius for poetry. 

And we may proceed, supposing that our 
estimate of a nation’s success in poetry is said to 
be much too low, and is called in question, in 
either of two ways. If we are said to under- 
rate, for instance, the production of Corneille 
and Racine in poetry, we may compare this pro- 
duction in power, in penetrativeness, in criticism 
of life, in ability to call forth our energy and 
joy, with the production of Homer and Shak- 
speare. M. Victor Hugo is said to be a poet 
of the race and lineage of Shakspeare, and I 
hear astonishment expressed at my not ranking 
him much above Wordsworth. Well, then, 
compare their production in cases where it lends 
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itself to a comparison. Compare the poetry of 
the moonlight scene in Hernan, really the most 
poetical scene in that play, with the poetry of 
the moonlight scene in the Merchant of Venice. 
Compare 


Sur nous, tout en dormant, 
La nature a demi veille amoureusement— 


with 
Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ! 


Compare the laudation of their own country, an 
inspiring but also a trying theme for a poet, by 
Shakspeare and Wordsworth on the one hand,. 
and by M. Victor Hugo onthe other. Compare 
Shakspeare’s 


This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England— 


or compare Wordsworth’s 


We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
Which Shakspeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held... 


with M. Victor Hugo’s 


Non, France, univers a besoin que tu vives ! 
Je le redis, la France est un besoin des hommes. 


Who does not recognise the difference of spirit 
here? And the difference is, that the English 
lines have the distinctive spirit of high poetry, 
and the French lines have not. 
Here we have been seeking to attend chiefly 
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to the contents and spirit of the verses chosen. 
Let us now attend, so far as we can, to form 
only, and the result will be the same. We will 
confine ourselves, since our subject is the French 
play in London, to dramatic verse. We require 
an adequate form of verse for high poetic drama. 
The accepted form with the French is the 
rhymed Alexandrine. Let us keep the iambic 
of the Greeks or of Shakspeare, let us keep 


such verse as, 


This precious stone set in a silver sea, 


present to our minds. Then let us take such 
verse as this from Hernani :— 

Le comte d’Onate, qui l’aime aussi, la garde _ 

Et comme un majordome et comme un amoureux. 


uelque reitre, une nuit, gardien peu langoureux, 
Pourrait bien, etc. etc. 


or as this, from the same :— 


Quant a lutter ensemble 
Sur le terrain d’amour, beau champ qui toujours tremble, 
De fadaises, mon cher, je sais mal faire assaut. 


The words in italics will suffice to give us, I 
think, the sense of what constitutes the fatal 
fault of the rhyming Alexandrine of French 
tragedy,—its incurable artificiality, its want of 
the fluidity, the naturalness, the rapid forward 
movement of true dramatic verse. M. Victor 
Hugo is said to be a cunning and mighty artist 
in Alexandrines, and so unquestionably he is ; 
but he is an artist in a form radically inadequate 
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and inferior, and in which a drama like that of 
Sophocles or Shakspeare is impossible. 

It happens that in our own language we have 
an example of the employment of an inadequate 
form in tragedy and in elevated poetry, and can 
see the result of it. The rhymed ten-syllable 
couplet, the heroic couplet as it is often called, 
is such a form. In the earlier work of Shak- 
speare, work adopted or adapted by him even if 
not altogether his own work, we find this form 
often employed :— 

Alas |! what joy shall noble Talbot have 


To bid his young son welcome to his grave? 
Away ! vexation almost stops my breath 

That sundered friends greet in the hour of death. 
Lucy, farewell ; no more my future can 

But curse the cause I cannot aid the man. 
Maine, Blois, Poitiers and Tours are won away 


Long all of Somerset and his delay. 


Traces of this form remain in Shakspeare’s work 
to the last, in the rhyming of final couplets. 
But because he had so great a genius for true 
tragic poetry, Shakspeare dropped this neces- 
sarily inadequate form and took a better. We 
find the rhymed couplet again in Dryden’s 
tragedies. But this vigorous rhetorical poet had 
no real genius for true tragic poetry, and his 
form is itself a proof of it. True tragic poetry 
is impossible with this inadequate form. Again, 
all through the eighteenth century this form was 
dominant as the main form for high efforts in 
English poetry ; and our serious poetry of that 
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century, accordingly, has something inevitably 
defective and unsatisfactory. When it rises out 
of this, it at the same time adopts instinctively 
a truer form, as Gray does in the Elegy. The 
just and perfect use of the ten-syllable couplet is 
to be seen in Chaucer. As a form for tragedy, 
and for poetry of the most serious and elevated 
kind, it is defective. It makes real adequacy in 
poetry of this kind impossible ; and its preval- 
ence, for poetry of this kind, proves that those 
amongst whom it prevails have for poetry of 
this kind no signal gift. 

The case of the great Molicre himself will 
illustrate the truth of what Isay. Moliere is by 
far the chief name in French poetry; he is one 
of the very greatest names in all literature. 
He has admirable and delightful power, pene- 
trativeness, insight ; a masterly criticism of life. 
But he is a comic poet. Why? Had he no 
seriousness and depth of nature? He had pro- 
found seriousness. And would not a dramatic 
poet with this depth of nature be a tragedian 
if he could? Of course he would. For only 
by breasting in full the storm and cloud of life, 
breasting it and passing through it and above it, 
can the dramatist who feels the weight of mortal 
things liberate himself from the pressure, and 
rise, as we all seek to rise, to content and joy. 
Tragedy breasts the pressure of life. Comedy 
eludes it, half liberates itself from it by irony. 
But the tragedian, if he has the sterner labour, 
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has also the higher prize. Shakspeare has more 
joy than Molicre, more assurance and peace. 
Othello, with all its passion and terror, is on the 
whole a work animating and fortifying ; more 
so a thousand times than George Dandin, which 
is mournfully depressing. Moliére, if he could, 
would have given us Othellos instead of George 
Dandins ; let us not doubt it. If he did not 
give Othellos to us, it was because the highest 
sort of poetic power was wanting to him. And 
if the highest sort of poetic power had been not 
wanting to him but present, he would have 
found no adequate form of dramatic verse for 
conveying it, he would have had to create one. 
For such tasks Molicre had not power ; and this 
is only another way of saying that for the highest 
tasks in poetry the genius of his nation appears 
to have not power. But serious spirit and great 
poet that he was, Moliere had far too sound an 
instinct to attempt so earnest a matter as tragic 
drama with inadequate means. It would have 
been a heart-breaking business for him. He did 
not attempt it, therefore, but confined himself 
to comedy. 

The Misanthrope and the Tartuffe are comedy, 
but they are comedy in verse, poetic comedy. 
They employ the established verse of French 
dramatic poetry, the Alexandrine. Immense 
power has gone to the making of them; a 
world of vigorous sense, piercing observation, 
pathetic meditation, profound criticism of life. 
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Moliére had also one great advantage as a 
dramatist over Shakspeare; he wrote for a 
more developed theatre, a more developed 
society. Moreover he was at the same time, 
probably, by nature a better ¢heatre-poet than 
Shakspeare ; he had a keener sense for theatrical 
situation. Shakspeare is not rightly to be 
called, as Goethe calls him, an epitomator 
rather than a dramatist ; but he may rightly be 
called rather a dramatist than a theatre-poet. 
Moliére,—and here his French nature stood 
him in good stead,—was a theatre-poet of the 
very first order. Comedy, too, escapes, as has 
been already said, the test of entire seriousness ; 
it remains, by the law of its being, in a region 
of comparative lightness and of irony. What is 
artificial can pass in comedy more easily. In 
spite of all these advantages, the M7santhrope 
and the Tartuffe have, and have by reason of 
their poetic form, an artificiality which makes 
itself too much felt, and which provokes weari- 
ness. The freshness and power of Moliére are 
best felt when he uses prose, in pieces such as 
the Avare, or the Fourberies de Scapin, or George 
Dandi. How entirely the contrary is the case 
with Shakspeare; how undoubtedly is it his 
verse which shows his power most! But so 
inadequate a vehicle for dramatic poetry is 
the French Alexandrine, that its sway hindered 
Moliére, one may think, from being a tragic 
poet at all, in spite of his having gifts for this 
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highest form of dramatic poetry which are 
immeasurably superior to those of any other 
French poet. And in comedy, where Moliére 
thought he could use the Alexandrine, and 
where he did use it with splendid power, it yet 
in a considerable degree hampered and lamed 
him, so that this true and great poet is actually 
most satisfactory in his prose. 

If Moliére cannot make us insensible to the 
inherent defects of French dramatic poetry, still 
less can Corneille and Racine. Corneille has 
energy and nobility, Racine an often Virgilian 
sweetness and pathos. But while Moliére in 
depth, penetrativeness, and powerful criticism of 
life, belongs to the same family as Sophocles 
and Shakspeare, Corneille and Racine are quite 
of another order. We must not be misled by 
the excessive estimate of them among their 
own countrymen. I remember an answer of 
M. Sainte-Beuve, who always treated me with 
great kindness, and to whom I once ventured to 
say that I could not think Lamartine a poet 
of very high importance. ‘He was important 
to us, answered M. Sainte-Beuve. In a far 
higher degree can a Frenchman say of Corneille 
and Racine: ‘They were important to ws.’ 
Voltaire pronounces of them: ‘These men 
taught our nation to think, to feel, and to 
express itself. Ces hommes enseignerent a la 
nation a@ penser, a sentir et a Sexprimer. ‘They 
were thus the instructors and formers of a 
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society in many respects the most civilised and 
consummate that the world has ever seen, and 
which certainly has not been inclined to under- 
rate its own advantages. How natural, then, 
that it should feel grateful to its formers, 
and should extol them! ‘Tell your brother 
Rodolphe,’ writes Joseph de Maistre from Russia 
to his daughter at home, ‘to get on with his 
French poets; let him have them by heart,— 
the inimitable Racine above all; never mind 
whether he understands him or not. I did not 
understand him, when my mother used to come 
and sit on my bed, and repeat from him, and put 
me to sleep with her beautiful voice to the 
sound of this incomparable music. ~I knew 
hundreds of lines of him before I could read ; 
and that is why my ears, having drunk in 
this ambrosia betimes, have never been able 
to endure common stuff since.’ What a spell 
must such early use have had for riveting the 
affections ; and how civilising are such affections, 
how honourable to the society which can be 
imbued with them, to the literature which can 
inspire them! Pope was in a similar way, 
though not at all in the same degree, a forming 
and civilising influence to our grandfathers, and 
limited their literary taste while he stimulated 
and formed it. So, too, the Greek boy was 
fed by his mother and nurse with Homer ; but 
then in this case it was Homer ! ; 
We English had Shakspeare waiting to open 
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our eyes, whensoever a favourable moment 
came, to the insufficiencies of Pope. But the 
French had no Shakspeare to open their eyes 
to the insufficiencies of Corneille and Racine. 
Great artists like Talma and Rachel, whose 
_ power, as actors, was far superior to the power, 
as poets, of the dramatists whose work they 
were rendering, filled out with their own life 
and warmth the parts into which they threw 
themselves, gave body to what was meagre, fire 
to what was cold, and themselves supported 
the poetry of the French classic drama rather 
than were supported by it. It was easier to 
think the poetry of Racine inimitable when 
Talma or Rachel was seen producing in it such 
inimitable effects. Indeed French acting is so 
good, that there are few pieces, excepting 
always those of Moliére, in the repertory of a 
company such as that which we have just seen, 
where the actors do not show themselves to be 
superior to the pieces they render, and to be 
worthy of pieces which are better. Phedre is 
a work of much beauty, yet certainly one felt 
this in seeing Rachel in the part of Phédre. 
I am not sure that one feels it in seeing Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt as Phédre, but I am sure that 
one feels it in seeing her as Dojfia Sol. 

The tragedy of M. Victor Hugo has always, 
indeed, stirring events in plenty; and so long 
as the human nerves are what they are, so long 
will things like the sounding of the horn, in the 
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famous fifth act of Hernani, produce a thrill 
in us. But so will Werner’s Twenty-fourth of 
February, or Scott’s House of Aspen. A thrill 
of this sort may be raised in us, and yet our 
poetic sense may remain profoundly dissatisfied. 
So it remains in Hernan. M. Sarcey, a critic 
always acute and intelligent, and whom one 
reads with profit and pleasure, says that we 
English are fatigued by the long speeches in 
Hernani, and that we do not appreciate what 
delights French people in it, the splendour of 
the verse, the wondrous beauty of the style, the 
poetry. Here recurs the question as to the 
adequacy of the French Alexandrine as tragic 
verse. If this form is vitally inadequate for 
tragedy, then to speak absolutely of splendour 
of verse and wondrous beauty of style in it when 
employed for tragedy, is misleading. Beyond 
doubt M. Victor Hugo has an admirable gift 
for versification. So had Pope. But to speak 
absolutely of the splendour of verse and wondrous 
beauty of style of the Essay on Man would be 
misleading. Such terms can be properly used 
only of verse and style of an altogether higher 
and more adequate kind, a verse and style like 
that of Dante, Shakspeare, or Milton. Pope’s 
brilliant gift for versification is exercised within 
the limits of a form inadequate for true philo- 
sophic poetry, and by its very presence excluding 
it. M. Victor Hugo’s brilliant gift for versifi- 
cation is exercised within the limits of a form 
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inadequate for true tragic poetry, and by its 
very presence excluding it. 

But, if we are called upon to prove this from 
the poetry itself, instead of inferring it from 
the form, our task, in the case of Hernani, is 
really only too easy. What is the poetical value 
of this famous fifth act of Hernani? What 
poetical truth, or verisimilitude, or possibility 
has Ruy Gomez, this chivalrous old Spanish 
grandee, this venerable nobleman, who, because 
he cannot marry his niece, presents niece to 
her and her husband upon their wedding night, 
and insists on the husband performing an old 
promise to commit suicide if summoned by Ruy 
Gomez to do so? Naturally the poor young 
couple raise difficulties, and the venerable 
nobleman keeps plying them with: Boss / 
Allons! Le sépulcre est ouvert, et je ne puts 
attendre! Pat héte! Il faut mourrr! ‘This is 
a mere character of Surrey melodrama. And 
Hernani, who, when he is reminded that it 
is by his father’s head that he has sworn to 
commit suicide, exclaims : 


Mon pére! mon pére !—Ah! j’en perdrai la raison ! 
and who, when Doiia Sol gets the poison away 
from him, entreats her to return it— 
Par pitié, ce poison, 
Rends-le-moi! Par l’amour, par notre 4me immortelle | 
because 


Le duc a ma parole, et mon pére est la-haut ! 
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The poetry ! says M. Sarcey,—and one thinks of 
the poetry of Lear! M. Sarcey must pardon 
me for saying that in 


Le duc a ma parole, et mon pére est la-haut ! 


we are not in the world of poetry at all, hardly 
even in the world of literature, unless it be the 
literature of Bombastes Furioso. 

Our sense, then, for what is poetry and what 
is not, the attractiveness of the French plays and 
players must not make us unlearn. We may 
and must retain our old conviction of the funda- 
mental insufficiency, both in substance and in 
form, of the rhymed tragedy of the French. We 
are to keep, too, what in the main has always 
been the English estimate of Moliéere: that he is 
a man of creative and splendid power, a dramatist 
whose work is truly delightful, is edifying and 
immortal; butthat even Moliére, in poetic drama, 
is hampered and has not full swing, and, in conse- 
quence, leaves us somewhat dissatisfied. Finally, 
we poor old people should pluck up courage to 
stand out yet, for the few years of life which yet 
remain to us, against that passing illusion of 
the confident young generation who are newly 
come out on the war-path, that M. Victor Hugo 
is a poet of the race and lineage of Shakspeare. 

What, now, are we to say of the prose drama 
of modern life, the drama of which the Sphinx 
and the Ezrangere and the Demi-Monde are types, 
and which was the most strongly attractive part, 
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probably, of the feast offered to us by the French 
company? ‘The first thing to be said of these 
pieces is that they are admirably acted. But 
then constantly, as I have already said, one has 
the feeling that the French actors are better than 
- the pieces which they play. What are we to 
think of this modern prose drama in itself, the 
drama of M. Octave Feuillet, and M. Alexandre 
Dumas the younger, and M. Augier? Some of 
the pieces composing it are better constructed 
and written than others, and much more effective. 
But this whole drama has one character common 
to it all. It may be best described as the theatre 
of the homme sensuel moyen, the average sensual 
man, whose country is France, and whose city 
is Paris, and whose ideal is the free, gay, 
pleasurable life of Paris,—an ideal which our 
young literary generation, now out on the war- 
path here in England, seek to adopt from 
France, and which they busily preach and work 
for. Of course there is in Paris much life of 
another sort too, as there are in France many 
men of another type than that of the homme 
sensuel moyen. But for many reasons, which I 
need not enumerate here, the life of the free, 
confident, harmonious development of the senses, 
all round, has been able to establish itself among 
the French, and at Paris, as it has established 
itself nowhere else ; and the ideal life of Paris 
is this sort of life triumphant. And of this ideal 
the modern French drama, works like the Sphinx 
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and the Etrangére and the Demi-Monde, are the 
expression. It is the drama, I say, this drama 
now in question, of the homme sensuel moyen, the 
average sensual man. It represents the life of 
the senses developing themselves all round with- 
out misgiving ; a life confident, fair and free, 
with fireworks of fine emotions, grand passions, 
and devotedness,—or rather, perhaps, we should 
say dévouement,—lighting it up when necessary. 
We in England have no modern drama at all. 
We have our Elizabethan drama. We have a 
drama of the last century and of the latter part of 
the century preceding, a drama which may be 
called our drama of the town, when the town was 
an entity powerful enough, because homogeneous 
enough, to evoke a drama embodying its notions 
of life. But we have no modern drama. Our 
vast society is not at present homogeneous 
enough for this,—not sufficiently united, even 
any large portion of it, in a common view of 
life, a common ideal, capable of serving as basis 
for a modern English drama. We have appari- 
tions of poetic and romantic drama (as the French, 
too, have their charming Grégoire), which are 
always possible, because man has always in his 
nature the poetical bre. Then we have number- 
less imitations and adaptations from the French. 
All of these are at the bottom fantastic. We 
may truly say of them, that ‘truth and sense 
and liberty are flown.’ And the reason is 
evident. They are pages out of a life which the 
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ideal of the homme sensue/ moyen rules, transferred 
to a life where this ideal, notwithstanding the 
fervid adhesion to it of our young generation, 
does not reign. For the attentive observer the 
result is a sense of incurable falsity in the piece 
-as adapted. Let me give an example. LEvery- 
body remembers Pznk Dominoes. ‘The piece turns 
upon an incident possible and natural enough in 
the life of Paris. Transferred to the life of 
London the incident is altogether unreal, and 
its unreality makes the whole piece, in its 
English form, fantastic and absurd. 

Still that does not prevent such pieces, and 
the theatre generally, from now exercising upon 
us a great attraction. For we are at the end of 
a period, and have to deal with the facts and 
symptoms of a new period on which we are 
entering ; and prominent among these fresh facts 
and symptoms is the irresistibility of the theatre. 
We know how the Elizabethan theatre had its 
cause in an ardent zest for life and living, a bold 
and large curiosity, a desire for a fuller, richer 
existence, pervading this nation at large, as they 
pervaded other nations, after the long medieval 
time of obstruction and restraint. But we know, 
too, how the great middle class of this nation, 
alarmed at grave symptoms which showed them- 
selves in the new movement, drew back ; made 
choice for its spirit to live at one point instead 
of living, or trying to live, at many; entered, 
as I have so often said, the prison of Puritanism, 
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and had the key turned upon its spirit there for 
two hundred years. Our middle class forsook 
the theatre. The English theatre reflected no 
more the aspiration of a great community for a 
fuller and richer sense of human existence. 

This theatre came afterwards, however, to re- 
flect the aspirations of ‘the town.’ It developed 
a drama to suit these aspirations ; while it also 
brought back and re-exhibited the Elizabethan 
drama, so far as ‘the town’ wanted it and liked 
it. Finally, as even ‘the town’ ceased to be 
homogeneous, the theatre ceased to develop 
anything expressive. It still repeated what was 
old with more or less of talent. But the mass 
of our English community, the mass of the 
middle class, kept aloof from the whole thing. 

I remember how, happening to be at Shrews- 
bury, twenty years ago, and finding the whole 
Haymarket company acting there, I went to 
the theatre. Never was there such a scene of 
desolation. Scattered at very distant intervals 
through the boxes were about half-a-dozen 
chance-comers like myself; there were some 
soldiers and their friends in the pit, and a good 
many riff-raff in the upper gallery. The real 
townspeople, the people who carried forward 
the business and life of Shrewsbury, and who 
filled its churches and chapels on Sundays, were 
entirely absent. I pitied the excellent Hay- 
market company ; it must have been like acting 
to oneself upon an iceberg. Here one had a 
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good example,—as I thought at the time, and as 
I have often thought since,—of the complete 
estrangement of the British middle class from 
the theatre. 

What is certain is, that a signal change is 
coming over us, and that it has already made 
great progress. It is said that there are now 
forty theatres in London. Even in Edinburgh, 
where in old times a single theatre maintained 
itself under protest, there are now, I believe, 
over half-a-dozen. The change is not due only 
to an increased liking in the upper class and in 
the working class for the theatre. Their liking 
for it has certainly increased, but this is not 
enough to account for the change. The attrac- 
tion of the theatre begins to be felt again, after a 
long interval of insensibility, by the middle class 
also. Our French friends would say that this 
class, long petrified in a narrow Protestantism 
and in a perpetual reading of the Bible, is 
beginning at last to grow conscious of the 
horrible unnaturalness and ennui of its life, and 
is seeking to escape from it. Undoubtedly the 
type of religion to which the British middle 
class has sacrificed the theatre, as it has sacrificed 
so much besides, is defective. But I prefer to 
say that this great class, having had the dis- 
cipline of its religion, is now awakening to the 
sure truth that the human spirit cannot live 
aright if it lives at one point only, that it can 
and ought to live at several points at the same 
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time. The human spirit has a vital need, as we 
say, for conduct and religion; but it has the 
need also for expansion, for intellect and know- 
ledge, for beauty, for social life and manners. 
The revelation of these additional needs brings 
the middle class to the theatre. 

The revelation was indispensable, the needs 
are real, the theatre is one of the mightiest 
means of satisfying them, and the theatre, there- 
fore, is irresistible. ‘That conclusion, at any rate, 
we may take for certain. We have to unlearn, 
therefore, our long disregard of the theatre ; we 
have to own that the theatre is irresistible. 

But I see our community turning to the 
theatre with eagerness, and finding the English 
theatre without organisation, or purpose, or 
dignity, and no modern English drama at all 
except a fantastical one. And then I see the 
French company from the chief theatre of Paris 
showing themselves to us in London,—a society 
of actors admirable in organisation, purpose, and 
dignity, with a modern drama not fantastic at 
all, but corresponding with fidelity to a ver 
palpable and powerful ideal, the ideal of the life 
of the homme sensuel moyen in Paris, his beautiful 
city. I see in England a materialised upper 
class, sensible of the nullity of our own modern 
drama, impatient of the state of false constraint 
and of blank to which the Puritanism of our 
middle class has brought our stage and much of 
our life, delighting in such drama as the modern 
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drama of Paris. I see the emancipated youth 
of both sexes delighting in it; the new and 
clever newspapers, which push on the work of 
emancipation and serve as devoted missionaries 
of the gospel of the life of Paris and of the ideal 
of the average sensual man, delighting in it. 
And in this condition of affairs I see the middle 
class beginning to arrive at the theatre again after 
an abstention of two centuries and more ; arriving 
eager and curious, but a little bewildered. 

Now, lest at this critical moment such drama 
as the Sphinx and the Etrangére and the Demi- 
Monde, positive as it is, and powerful as it is, 
and pushed as it is, and played with such pro- 
digious care and talent, should too much rule 
the situation, let us take heart of grace and 
say, that as the right conclusion from the un- 
paralleled success of the French company was 
not that we should reverse our old notions about 
the tragedy of M. Victor Hugo, or about French 
classic tragedy, or even about the poetic drama 
of the great Molicre, so neither is it the right 
conclusion from this success that we should be 
converted and become believers in the legiti- 
macy of the life-ideal of the Aomme sensuel moyen, 
and in the sufficiency of his drama. ‘This is not 
the occasion to deliver a moral discourse. It is 
enough to revert to what has been already said, 
and to remark that the French ideal and its theatre 
have the defect of leaving out too much of life, 
of treating the soul as if it lived at one point or 
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group of points only, of ignoring other points, 
or groups of points, at which it must live as 
well. And herein the conception of life shown 
in this French ideal and in its drama really 
resembles, different as in other ways they are, 
the conception of life prevalent with the British 
middle class, and has the like kind of defect. 
Both conceptions of life are too narrow. Sooner 
or later if we adopt either, our soul and spirit 
are starved, and go amiss, and suffer. 

What then, finally, are we to learn from 
the marvellous success and attractiveness of the 
performances at the Gaiety Theatre? What zs 
the consequence which it is right and rational 
for us todraw? Surely, it isthis: ‘Fhe theatre 
is irresistible ; orgamise the theatre. Surely, if we 
wish to stand less in our own way, and to have 
clear notions of the consequences of things, it is 
to this conclusion that we should come. 

The performances of the French company 
show us plainly, I think, what is gained,—the 
theatre being admitted to be an irresistible need 
for civilised communities,—by organising the 
theatre. Some of the drama played by this 
company is, as we have seen, questionable. But, 
in the absence of an organisation such as that of 
this company, it would be played even yet more ; 
it would, with a still lower drama to accompany. 
it, almost if not altogether reign ; it would have 
far less correction and relief by better things. 
An older and better drama, containing many 
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things of high merit, some things of surpassing 
merit, is kept before the public by means of 
this company, is given frequently, is given to 
perfection. Pieces of truth and beauty, which 
emerge here and there among the questionable 
pieces of the modern drama, get the benefit of 
this company’s skill, and are given to perfection. 
The questionable pieces themselves lose some- 
thing of their unprofitableness and vice in their 
hands ; the acting carries us into the world of 
correct and pleasing art, if the piece does not. 
And the type of perfection fixed by these fine 
actors influences for good every actor in France. 

Moreover, the French company shows us not 
only what is gained by organising the theatre, 
but what is meant by organising it. The 
organisation in the example before us, is simple 
and rational. We have a society of good actors, 
with a grant from the State on condition of their 
giving with frequency the famous and classic 
stage-plays of their nation, and with a commis- 
sioner of the State attached to the society and 
taking part in council with it. But the society 
is to all intents and purposes self-governing. 
And in connection with the society is the school 
of dramatic elocution of the Conservatoire, a 
school with the names of Regnier, Monrose, Got 
and Delaunay on its roll of professors. 

The Society of the French Theatre dates 
from Louis the Fourteenth and from France’s 
great century. It has, therefore, traditions, effect, 
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consistency, and a place in the public esteem, 
which are not to be won in a day. But its organ- 
isation is such as a judicious man, desiring the 
results which in France have been by this time 
won, would naturally have devised ; and it is such 
as a judicious man, desiring in another country 
to secure like results, would naturally imitate. 
We have in England everything to make us 
dissatisfied with the chaotic and ineffective con- 
dition into which our theatre has fallen. We 
have the remembrance of better things in the 
past, and the elements for better things in the 
future. We havea splendid national drama of 
the Elizabethan age, and a later drama of ‘the 
town’ which has no lack of pieces conspicuous 
by their stage-qualities, their vivacity and their 
talent, and interesting by their pictures of 
manners. We have had great actors. We 
have good actors not a few at the present 
moment. But we have been unlucky, as we 
so often are, in the work of organisation. In 
the essay at organisation which in the patent 
theatres, with their exclusive privilege of acting 
Shakspeare, we formerly had, we find by no 
means an example, such as we have in the 
constitution of the French Theatre, of what a 
judicious man, seeking the good of the drama 
and of the public, would naturally devise. We 
find rather such a machinery as might be devised 
by a man prone to stand in his own way, a 
man devoid of clear notions of the consequences 
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of things. It was inevitable that the patent 
theatres should provoke discontent and attack. 
They were attacked, and their privilege fell. 
Still, to this essay, however imperfect, of a 
public organisation for the English theatre, our 
stage owes the days of power and greatness 
which it has enjoyed. So far as we have had 
a school of great actors, so far as our stage has 
had tradition, effect, consistency, and a hold on 
public esteem, it had them under the system 
of the privileged theatres. The system had its 
faults, and was abandoned ; but then, instead of 
devising a better plan of public organisation for 
the English theatre, we gladly took refuge in 
our favourite doctrines of the mischief of State 
interference, of the blessedness of leaving every 
man free to do as he likes, of the impertinence 
of presuming to check any man’s natural taste 
for the bathos and pressing him to relish the 
sublime. We left the English theatre to take 
its chance. Its present impotence is the result. 
It seems to me that every one of us is 
concerned to find a remedy for this melancholy 
state of things; and that the pleasure we have 
had in the visit of the French company is 
barren, unless it leaves us with the impulse to 
mend the condition of our theatre, and with the 
lesson how alone it can be rationally attempted. | 
‘Forget,,—can we not hear these fine artists 
saying in an undertone to us, amidst their grace- 
ful compliments of adieu ?—‘ forget your clap- 
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trap, and believe that the State, the nation in 
its collective and corporate character, does well 
to concern itself about an influence so important 
to national life and manners as the theatre. 
Form a company out of the materials ready to 
your hand in your many good actors or actors 
of promise. Give them a theatre at the West 
End. Let them have a grant from your Science 
and Art Department ; let some intelligent and 
accomplished man, like our friend Mr. Pigott, 
your present Examiner of Plays, be joined to 
them as Commissioner from the Department, 
to see that the conditions of the grant are 
observed. Let the conditions of the grant be 
that a repertory is agreed upon, taken out of 
the works of Shakspeare and out of the 
volumes of the Modern British Drama, and 
that pieces from this repertory are played a 
certain number of times in each season; as to 
new pieces, let your company use its discre- 
tion. Let a school of dramatic elocution and 
declamation be instituted in connection with 
your company. It may surprise you to hear 
that elocution and declamation are things to be 
taught and learnt, and do not come by nature ; 
but it is so. Your best and most serious actors’ 
(this is added with a smile) ‘ would have been 
better, if in their youth they had learnt elocu- 
tion. These recommendations, you may think, 
are not very much ; but, as your divine William 
says, they are enough; they will serve. Try 
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them. When your institution in the West of 
London has become a success, plant a second of 
like kind in the East. The people wi// have the 
theatre; then make it a good one. Let your 
two or three chief provincial towns institute, 
with municipal subsidy and co-operation, theatres 
such as you institute in the metropolis with 
State subsidy and co-operation. So you will 
restore the English theatre. And then a modern 
drama of your own will also, probably, spring 
up amongst you, and you will not have to come 
to us for pieces like Pink Dominoes.’ 

No, and we will hope, too, that the modern 
English drama, when it comes, may be some- 
thing different from even the Sphimx and the Demr- 
Monde. For my part, I have all confidence, that 
if it ever does come, it will be different and 
better. But let us not say a word to wound 
the feelings of those who have given us so much 
pleasure, and who leave to us as a parting legacy 
such excellent advice. For excellent advice it is, 
and everything we saw these artists say and do 
upon the Gaiety stage inculcates it for us, whether 
they exactly formulated it in words or no. And 
still, even now that they are gone, when I pass 
along the Strand and come opposite to the Gaiety 
Theatre, I see a fugitive vision of delicate features 
under a shower of hair and a cloud of lace, and 
hear the voice of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt saying 
in its most caressing tones to the Londoners : 
‘The theatre is irresistible; organise the theatre !” 
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GrorGE SAND died in 1876, and her publisher, 
Michel Lévy, died the year before, in 1875. 
In May 1875, just after Michel Leévy’s death, 
Madame Sand wrote a letter in which she 
renders a tribute of praise and gratitude to 
the memory of that enterprising, sagacious, and 
successful man. She describes his character, 
his habits, his treatment of his authors, his way 
of doing business, his conception of the book- 
trade and of its prospects. It was by this 
conception and by the line which he boldly 
took in pursuance of it that he was original 
and remarkable ; a main creator, says Madame 
Sand, of our new modus vivendi in literature ; 
one whose disappearance is not the disappearance 
of a rich man merely, but of an intellectual 
force. 

The industrial and literary revolution, for 
which Michel Lévy did so much, may be 
summed up in two words: cheap books. But 
by cheap books we are not to understand the 
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hideous and ignoble things with which, under 
his name, England and America have made 
us familiar, Cheap books in the revolution 
of Michel Lévy, were books in the format 
Charpentier or the format Lévy, books in duo- 
decimo instead of octavo; and costing, in 
general, two-and-sixpence or three shillings a 
volume instead of eight shillings or nine 
shillings. But they were still books of such 
an outward form and fashion as to satisfy a 
decent taste, not to revolt it; books shapely, 
well printed, well margined ; agreeable to look 
upon and clear to read. 

Such as it was, however, the cheapening 
of their books threw, at first, French authors 
into alarm. They thought that it threatened 
their interests. ‘I remember the time, not so 
very long ago,’ says Madame Sand, ‘when we 
replied to the publishers who were demon- 
strating to us what the results of the future 
would be: “Yes, if you succeed, it will be all 
very well; but if you fail, if, after an immense 
issue of books, you do not diffuse the taste 
for reading, then you are lost, and we along 
with you.” And I urged upon Michel Lévy,’ 
she continues, ‘this objection among others, 
that frivolous or unhealthy books attracted the 
masses, to the exclusion of works which are 
useful and conscientious. He replied to me 
with that practical intelligence which he 
possessed in so eminent a degree: “ Possibly, 
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and even probably, it may be so at first. But 
consider this: that the reading of bad books 
has inevitably one good result. It inspires a 
man with the curiosity to read, it gives him 
the habit of reading, and the habit becomes a 
necessity. I intend, that, before ten years are 
over, people shall ask for their book as im- 
patiently as if it were a question of dinner 
when one is hungry. Food and books, we have 
to create a state of things when both shall 
alike be felt as needs; and you will confess 
then, you writers and artists, that we have 
solved your problem: Man does not live by 
bread alone.’ 

The ten years were not ended before Michel 
Lévy’s authors had to own, says Madame Sand, 
that their publisher was right. Madame Sand 
adds that this led her to reflect on the value of 
the mediocre in art and literature. [Illustrious 
friends and fellow-authors of hers had been in 
despair at seeing works of the third order obtain 
a success far beyond any that they could expect 
for their own works, and they were disposed 
to think that with cheap books an era of 
literary decadence was opening. You are mis- 
led, she tells them, by the passing disturbance 
which important innovations always create at 
first. It was thought, when railways came, 
that we had seen the last of conveyance by 
horses and carriages, and that the providers 
of it must all be ruined ; but it turns out that 
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railways have created a business for horses and 
carriages greater than there ever was before. 
In the same way, the abundant consumption of 
middling literature has stimulated the appetite 
for trying to know and to judge books. Second- 
rate, commonplace literature is what the ignorant 
require for catching the first desire for books, 
the first gleam of light ; the day will presently 
dawn for them as it does for the child, who 
by degrees, as he learns to read, learns to under- 
stand also; and, in fifty years from this time, 
the bad and the middling in literature will be 
unable to find a publisher, because they will be 
unable to find a market. 

So prophesied George Sand, and the pro- 
phecy was certainly a bold one. May we 
really hope, that towards the year 1930 the 
bad and the middling in literature will, either 
in Paris or in London, be unable to find a 
publisher because it will be unable to find a 
market? Let us all do our best to bring about 
such a consummation, without, however, too 
confidently counting upon it. 

But that on which I at present wish to 
dwell, in this relation by Madame Sand of her 
debate with her energetic publisher and of her 
own reflections on it, is the view presented of 
the book-trade and of its future. That view 
I believe to be in the main sound, and to 
show the course which things do naturally and 
properly tend to take, in England as well as in 
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France. I do not say that I quite adopt the 
theory offered by Michel Lévy, and accepted 
by George Sand, to explain the course which 
things are thus taking. I do not think it safe 
to say, that the consumption of the bad and 
middling in literature does of itself necessarily 
engender a taste for the good, and that out of 
the multiplication of second-rate books for the 
million the multiplication of first-rate books 
does as a natural consequence spring. But the 
facts themselves, I think, are as Michel Lévy 
laid them down, though one may dispute his 
explanation and filiation for the facts. It is 
a fact that there is a need for cheaper books, 
and that authors and publishers may. comply 
with it and yet not be losers. It is a fact that 
the masses, when they first take to reading, will 
probably read a good deal of rubbish, and yet 
that the victory will be with good books in the 
end. In part we can see that this is the course 
which things are actually taking; in part we 
can predict, from knowing the deepest and 
strongest instincts which govern mankind in 
its development,—the instinct of expansion, the 
instinct of self-preservation,—that it is the 
course which things will take in the future. 
The practical mode by which Michel Lévy 
revolutionised the book-trade was this. He 
brought out in the format Lévy, at three francs 
or three francs and a half a volume, new works 
such as, for example, those of George Sand 
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herself, which formerly would have come out 
at seven francs and a half a volume. Nay, such 
works would very often have taken two volumes, 
costing fifteen francs, to give no more than what 
is given in one volume of the format Lévy for 
three francs and a half. New books in octavo 
were cheapened likewise. The two octavo 
volumes, in French, of Prince Metternich’s 
Memoirs and Correspondence, which have lately 
come out in Paris, cost but eighteen francs. 
The two octavo volumes of the English version 
of Prince Metternich’s Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence cost thirty-six shillings. But in general 
we may say that the important reform accom- 
plished in the French book-trade by Michel 
Lévy and by other publishers of like mind 
with him was this: to give to the public, in 
the format Lévy, new books at half-a-crown or 
three shillings, instead of at from six to twelve 
shillings. 

And now to apply this, where it seems to me 
to be of very useful application, to various points 
which emerge in discussing the copyright of 
English authors and the conditions of the English 
book-trade. I leave on one side all questions 
of copyright in acted plays, music, and pictures. 
I confine myself to copyright in books, and to 
the chief questions raised on it. My point of 
view will be neither an author’s point of 
view, nor a publisher’s point of view, nor yet 
the point of view of one contending against 
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authors or publishers, but the point of view of 
one whose sole wish is to let things appear to 
him fairly and naturally, and as they really are. 


A Royal Commission on Copyright has lately 
been sitting, and has made its report. ‘ We have 
arrived at a conclusion,’ the report declares, 
‘that copyright should continue to be treated 
by law as a proprietary right, and that it is 
not expedient to substitute for this a right to a 
royalty, or any other of a similar kind.’ 

This opening sentence of the report refers to 
a great battle. The Commissioners have come, 
they say, to a conclusion that ‘copyright should 
continue to be treated as a proprietary right.’ 
Here has been the point of conflict,—as to the 
proprietary right of the author, as to his right 
of property in his production. Never perhaps 
do men show themselves so earnest, so per- 
tinacious, so untiringly ingenious, as when they 
have under discussion the right and idea of 
property. One is reminded of Pascal: ‘ This 
dog is mine, said these poor children ; behold my 
place in the sun!’ It is disputed whether an 
author has the right of property in his produc- 
tion after he has once published it. Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer contended 
with indefatigable ingenuity before the Royal 
Commission on Copyright that he has; and 
Mr. Farrer, of the Board of Trade, and Sir 
Louis Mallet maintained resolutely that he has 
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not. There is no question that a man can have 
a right of property in his productions so far as 
the law may choose to create one for him. But 
the first point at issue between many distin- 
guished and powerful disputants is, whether he 
has a natural right. 

Now, for me the matter is simplified by my 
believing that men, if they go down into their 
own minds and deal quite freely with their own 
consciousness, will find that they have not any 
natural rights at all. And as it so often happens 
with a difficult matter of dispute, so it happens 
here; the difficulty, the embarrassment, the need 
for drawing subtle distinctions and for devising 
subtle means of escape from them, when the 
right of property is under discussion, arises from 
one’s having first built up the idea of natural 
right as a wall to run one’s head against. An 
author has no natural right to a property in 
his production. But then neither has he a 
natural right to anything whatever which he 
may produce or acquire. 

What is true is, that a man has a strong 
instinct making him seek to possess what he 
has produced or acquired, to have it at his own 
disposal ; that he finds pleasure in so having it, 
and finds profit. ‘The instinct is natural and 
salutary, although it may be over-stimulated and 
indulged to excess. One of the first objects of 
men, in combining themselves in society, has 
been to afford to the individual, in his pursuit 
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of this instinct, the sanction and assistance of 
the laws, so far as may be consistent with the 
general advantage of the community. 

The author, like other people, seeks the 
pleasure and the profit of having at his own 
disposal what he produces. Literary production, 
wherever it is sound, is its own exceeding great 
reward. But that does not destroy or diminish 
the author’s desire and claim to be allowed to 
have at his disposal, like other people, that 
which he produces, and to be free to turn it to 
account. It happens that the thing which he 
produces is a thing hard for him to keep at his 
own disposal, easy for other people to appro- 
priate. But then, on the other hand, he is an 
interesting producer, giving often a great deal of 
pleasure by what he produces, and not provoking 
Nemesis by any huge and immoderate profits on 
his production, even when it is suffered to be at 
his own disposal. 

So society has taken the author under its pro- 
tection, and has sanctioned, to a certain extent, 
his property in his work, and enabled him to 
have it at his own disposal. In England our 
laws give him the property in his work for 
forty-two years, or for his own life and seven 
years afterwards, whichever period is longest. 
In France, the law gives him the property in 
his work for his own life, and his widow’s 
life, and for twenty years afterwards if he leave 
children ; for ten years if he have other heirs. 
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In Germany, the property in his work is for 
his life and thirty years afterwards. In Italy, 
for his life and forty years afterwards, with a 
further period during which a royalty has to be 
paid upon it to his heirs. In the United States, 
the author’s property in his work is guaranteed 
for twenty-eight years from publication, with 
the right of renewal to himself, his wife, or his 
children, for fourteen years more. And this, 
though the author’s production is a thing con- 
fessedly difficult to protect, and easy to appro- 
priate. But it is possible to protect it; and so 
the author is suffered to enjoy the property in 
his production, to have it at his own disposal. 
But is the author’s production really property, 
ask some people ; has he any natural right to it? 
Mr. Farrer, like so many other people, seems 
to be haunted by a metaphysical conception of 
property in itself, —a conception distinguishing 
between certain things, as belonging to the class 
of that which is property in itself, and certain 
other things, as belonging to the class of that 
which is not property in itself. Mr. Farrer’s 
dog, his place in the sun at Abinger, are of the 
class of property in itself; his d00k, if he pro- 
duces one, is of the class of that which is 
not property in itself. Sir Louis Mallet is 
in the same order of ideas, when he insists 
that ‘property arises from limitation of supply.’ 
Property according to its essential nature, Sir 
Louis Mallet means, property in itself. 
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Let us beware of this metaphysical phantom 
of property in itself, which, like other meta- 
physical phantoms, is hollow and leads us to 
delusion. Property is the creation of law. It 
is effect given, by society and its laws, to that 
natural instinct in man which makes him seek to 
enjoy ownership in what he produces, acquires, 
or has. The effect is given because the instinct 
is natural, and because society, which makes the 
laws, is itself composed of men who feel the 
instinct. The instinct is natural, and in general 
society will comply with it. But there are 
certain cases in which society will not comply 
with it, or will comply with it in a very limited 
degree only. And what has determined society, 
in these cases, to refuse or greatly limit its 
compliance with the instinct of ownership, is 
the difficulty of giving effect to it, the dis- 
advantage of trying to give effect to it in spite 
of such difficulty. 

There is no property, people often say, in 
ideas uttered in conversation, in spoken words ; 
and it is inferred that there ought to be no 
property in ideas and words when they are 
embodied in a book. But why is there no 
property in ideas uttered in conversation, and in 
spoken words, while there is property in ideas 
and words when they come in a book? A 
brilliant talker may very well have the instinct 
of ownership in his good sayings, and all the 
more if he must and can only talk them and not 
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write them. He might be glad of power to 
prevent the appropriation of them by other 
people, to fix the conditions on which alone the 
appropriation should be allowed, and to derive 
profit from allowing it. Society, again, may 
well feel sympathy with his instinct of owner- 
ship, feel a disposition to assist and favour a 
production which gives it so much pleasure. 
But we are met by the difficulty, the insuperable 
difficulty, of giving effect to the producer’s in- 
stinct of ownership in this case, of securing to 
him the disposal of his spoken ideas and words. 
Accordingly, effect is not given to it, and in 
such spoken ideas and words there is no property. 

In other cases there is a partial and limited 
property given, and from the same reason,— 
from the difficulty of giving complete owner- 
ship. Game is an instance in point. A man 
breeds pheasants, rears them and feeds them, and 
he has a natural instinct to keep them in his 
entire possession, and at his own disposal. But 
the law will allow but a partial satisfaction to 
this instinct of his, and the moment his pheasants 
leave his land they may be taken by the person 
to whose ground they go. Of his chickens, 
meanwhile, a man retains ownership, even 
though they may pass over to his neighbour’s 
field. Yet very likely he has bought the eggs 
of the pheasants and of the chickens alike, 
reared them both, fed them both, and feels the 
instinct and desire to claim them both alike as 
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his property. But the law gives effect to this 
desire fully as regards the chickens, only partially 
as regards the pheasants. Why? Because of 
the far greater difficulty of giving full effect to 
it as regards the pheasants, and of the disadvan- 
tage which may arise from persisting in giving 
effect to it in spite of the difficulty. The law 
denies to a man the complete ownership of his 
pheasants, because they are difficult to keep at 
his own disposal, easy for other people to appro- 
priate. And other people are more prone to 
appropriate them than the chickens, and more 
inclined to dispute his ownership of them, be- 
cause of this very difficulty in maintaining it and 
facility in violating it. Even the partial owner- 
ship of his pheasants which the law does allow 
to a man, it has to fortify by special measures 
for its support ; by making trespass in pursuit of 
game a ninerens and more serious offence than 
common trespass. To gratify his instinct of 
ownership fully, to let a man have his pheasants 
at his entire disposal, the law would have to take 
more stringent and exceptional measures in his 
favour than it takes now ; and this every one 
feels to be out of the question. The law will 
certainly not do more for him than it does now ; 
the only question is, whether it ought to do so 
much. To give even as much ownership in 
game as a man enjoys now, special measures in 
his favour are required, because his ownership 
meets with such great natural difficulties. So 
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great are these difficulties, that the special 
measures to counteract them are far less likely 
to be reinforced than to be withdrawn. 

And now to apply this to the question of 
copyright. The instinct of an author to desire 
ownership in his production, and advantage from 
that ownership, is natural. The author is an 
interesting person, and society may, and prob- 
ably will, be even more ready, rather than less 
ready, to aid in giving effect to the instinct in 
his case than in the case of others, if it can be 
done without grave inconvenience. But there 
is difficulty in securing his ownership. The 
author’s production is a production difficult to 
keep at his own disposal, easy for others to 
appropriate. His claim to some benefit of owner- 
ship, however, is generally admitted, and he has 
ownership given to him for a limited term of 
years. He finds a publisher, and in concert 
with him he exercises his ownership ; and the 
result in England of this concert between author 
and publisher is, that English books are exceed- 
ingly dear. A strong desire for cheaper books 
begins to be felt. Here is the real importance 
of Sir Louis Mallet’s contention and of Mr. 
Farrer’s. ‘To Englishmen,’ says Sir Louis 
Mallet, ‘ easy access to the contemporary litera- 
ture of their own language is only possible on 
the condition of exile; England is the only 
country in which English books are scarce or 
dear.’ ‘Nothing can be more intolerable,’ says 
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Mr. Farrer, ‘than a system of copyright-law 
under which the inhabitants of the mother- 
country in which the books are produced are 
the only persons in the world who are prevented 
from obtaining cheap editions of them.’ An 
impatience, to which Mr. Farrer and Sir Louis 
Mallet here give utterance, an impatience at the 
dearness of English books, a desire to have them 
cheaper, has therefore to be added to the original 
difficulty of securing the author’s ownership in 
a kind of production which is by nature hard 
to keep at his disposal, easy for others to appro- 
priate. An increased difficulty of securing his 
ownership is the result. 

The ingenious reasoning of many advocates 
of the rights of authors, and even the line taken 
by Mr. Froude in that instructive and interesting 
article on Copyright which he published in the 
Edinburgh Review, fail, it seems to me, to touch 
the point where the strength of their adversaries’ 
case lies. Like their adversaries, they lodge 
themselves, stark and stiff), in the idea of 
‘ property in itself.’ Only, for them, an author’s 
work is ‘ property in itself’ just as much as his 
horse or his field ; while, for their adversaries, 
his horse or his field is ‘ property in itself,’ but 
his work is not. Let us grant that the adver- 
saries are wrong, and that an author’s work is 
‘property in itself’ (whatever that may mean), 
just as much as his horse or his field. He has 
at any rate, we will suppose, the same instinct 
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making him seek to have the ownership and 
profit of his work, as to have the ownership and 
profit of his horse or field. But what makes the 
law give him such full ownership as it does of 
his horse or field is not that the horse or field is 
. “property in itself’; it is, that to comply with 
his natural desire, and to secure him in his 
ownership, is in the case of the horse or field 
comparatively easy. And what makes the law 
give him a more limited ownership of his literary 
work is not that this work fails to prove its claim 
to be considered ‘ property in itself’; it is that, 
in the case of his literary work, to secure him 
in his ownership is much more difficult. And 
suppose we add sufficiently to the difficulty by 
the rise of a general impatience at the dearness 
of new books in England; of general irritation 
at seeing that a work like Lord Macaulay’s Life 
comes out at thirty-six shillings in England, 
while in France it would come out at eighteen 
francs, that a new novel by George Eliot costs a 
guinea and a half, while a new novel by George 
Sand costs three shillings ; of general complaints 
that ‘the inhabitants of the mother-country in 
which the books are produced are the only 
persons in the world who are prevented from 
obtaining cheap editions of them,’—suppose we 
add, I say, to the difficulty by all this, and you 
endanger the retention of even the right of 
ownership which the law secures to the author 
now. The advantage of complying with the 
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author’s instinct of ownership might be out- 
weighed by the disadvantage of complying with it 
under such accumulated and immense difficulty. 

But yet to secure, so far as without intolerable 
inconvenience it can be done, the benefits of 
ownership in his production to the author, every 
one, or almost every one, professes to desire. 
And in general, those who profess to desire this 
do really mean, I think, what they say; and 
there is no disposition in their minds to put the 
author off with benefits which are illusory. But 
Mr. Farrer and others propose—no doubt with- 
out intending the poor author any harm—a 
mode of benefit to him from his productions 
which does seem quite illusory. The proposal 
is to set all the world free to print and sell his 
work as soon as it appears, on condition of pay- 
ing him a royalty of ten per cent. But both 
authors and publishers, and all who have the 
most experience in the matter and the nearest 
interest, unite in saying that the author’s benefit 
under this plan would be precarious and illusory. 
The poor man pursuing his ten per cent over 
Great Britain and Ireland would be pitiable 
enough. But what shall we say of him pur- 
suing his ten per cent over all the British 
Dominions? What shall we say of him pur- 
suing it, under an international copyright on this 
plan, between all English-speaking people over 
the United States of America? There are many 
objections to this plan of a royalty; but the 
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decisive objection is, that whereas every one 
professes the wish not to take away from the 
author all substantial benefit from the sale of his 
work, this plan, in the opinion of those best able 
to judge, would take it away entirely. 

The Royal Commission reported against this 
plan of a royalty, and in favour of continuing 
the present plan of securing by law to the author 
an ownership in his work for a limited term of 
years. [The Commissioners have proposed what 
would, in my opinion, be a very great improve- 
ment upon the present arrangement. Instead 
of a copyright for forty-two years, or for life and 
seven years after, whichever period is longest, 
they propose to give, as in Germany, a copyright 
for the author’s life and for thirty years after. 
But the principle is the same as in the arrange- 
ment of 1842, and there is no danger at present, 
in spite of Mr. Farrer’s efforts, of the principle 
being departed from. Mr. Froude says truly 
that the course recommended by Mr. Farrer — 
the withdrawal from the author, in effect, of the 
benefits of ownership in his work—is a course 
which every single person practically connected 
with literature consents in condemning. He 
says truly that there is no agitation for it. He 
says truly that the press is silent about it, and 
that no complaints are heard from the public. 

And yet the natural facts, in England as in 
France, are as Michel Lévy states them in his 
conversation with Madame Sand: there is a 
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need for cheaper books; the need will have 
to be satisfied, and it may be satisfied without 
loss to either author or publisher. What gives 
gravity to the dissatisfaction of Sir Louis Mallet 
and of Mr. Farrer with the actual course of the 
book-trade in England is, that the course of our 
book-trade goes counter to those natural facts. 
Sooner or later it will have to adjust itself to 
them, or there will be an explosion of discontent 
likely enough to sweep away copyright, and to 
destroy the author’s benefit from his work by 
reducing it to some such illusory benefit as that 
offered by the royalty plan of Mr. Farrer. As 
our nation grows more civilised, as a real love 
of reading comes to prevail more widely, the 
system which keeps up the present exorbitant 
price of new books in England, the system of 
lending-libraries from which books are hired, 
will be seen to be, as it is, eccentric, artificial, 
and unsatisfactory in the highest degree. It is 
a machinery for the multiplication and protec- 
tion of bad literature, and for keeping good 
books dear. In general, a book which is worth 
a man’s reading is worth his possessing. The 
plan of having one’s books from a lending-library 
leads to reading imperfectly and without dis- 
crimination, to glancing at books and not going 
through them, or rather to going through, for the 
most part, a quantity of the least profitable sort 
of books only,—novels,—and of but glancing 
at whatever is more serious. Every genuine 
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reader will feel that the book he cares to read 
he cares to possess, and the number of genuine 
readers amongst us, in spite of all our short- 
comings, is on the increase. . 

Mr. Froude, indeed, says, having the experi- 
_ence of an editor’s shelves before his eyes, that 
instead of desiring the possession of more books 
than one has, one might rather desire not to 
possess half of those which one has now. But 
the books he means are just those which a 
genuine reader would never think of buying, 
and which yet are shot upon us now in pro- 
fusion by the lending-libraries. Mr. Froude 
says, again, that new books are not the best 
books, and that old books, which are best, are 
to be bought cheap. True, old books of sur- 
passing value are to be bought cheap ; but there 
are good new books, too, and good new books 
have a stimulus and an interest peculiar to them- 
selves, and the reader will not be content to 
forego them. Mr. Herbert Spencer may tell 
him, that to desire the possession of good new 
books, when he is not rich, is merely the 
common case of the poor desiring to possess 
what is accessible to the rich only ; that it is as 
if he wanted fine horses, and the best champagne, 
and hothouse flowers, and strawberries at Christ- 
mas. But the answer is that the good new 
books, unlike the horses and champagne, may 
be brought within his reach without loss to 
the vendor, and that it is only the eccentric, 
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artificial, and highly unsatisfactory system of our 
book-trade which prevents it. 

The three-shilling book is our great want, 
—the book at three shillings or half-a-crown, 
like the books of the format Lévy, shapely and 
seemly, and as acceptable to the eye as the 
far dearer books which we have now. The 
price proposed will perfectly allow of this. 
The French books of the format Lévy, and 
the French books in octavo, are as shapely 
and seemly, as acceptable to the eye, as the 
corresponding English books at double and 
treble their price. The two octavo volumes 
of Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs, in French, 
cost but twelve shillings, yet they make a 
handsomer book than the two octavo volumes 
of the same work in English, which cost 
thirty-two. A cheap literature, hideous and 
ignoble of aspect, like the tawdry novels which 
flare in the book-shelves of our railway stations, 
and which seem designed, as so much else 
that is produced for the use of our middle 
class seems designed, for people with a low 
standard of life, is not what is wanted. A 
sense of beauty and fitness ought to be satisfied 
in the form and aspect of the books we read, 
as well as by their contents. To have the 
contents offered one for next to nothing, but 
in hideous and ignoble form and aspect, is 
not what one desires. A man would willingly 
pay higher, but in the measure of his means, 
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for what he values, in order to have it in 
worthy form. But our present prices are pro- 
hibitive. The taste for beautiful books is a 
charming and humane taste for a rich man, 
though really, as has been already said, our 
ordinary dear books gratify this taste not a bit 
better than the French cheaper ones. How- 
ever, the taste for beautiful books requires 
expense, no doubt, to be fully gratified; and 
in large paper copies and exquisite bindings 
the rich man may gratify it still, as he still 
gratifies it in France, even when we have 
reformed our book-trade as the French have 
reformed theirs. For reforming ours, the signal 
innovation necessary, as in France, is the three- 
shilling book ; although, of course, the price of 
our new works in octavo at sixteen or eighteen 
shillings a volume would also have to be reduced 
in proportion. If nothing of this kind is done, 
if the system of our book-trade remains as it 
is, dissatisfaction, not loud and active at present, 
—I grant that to Mr. Froude,—will grow and 
stir more and more, and will certainly end by 
menacing, in spite of whatever conclusion the 
Royal Commission may now adopt and proclaim, 
the proprietary right of the author. 

The doctrine of M. Michel Lévy respecting 
the book-trade, and what I have been now 
saying about our book-trade at home, have 
their application in America also, and I must 
end with a few words concerning the book- 
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trade of the United States. Indeed, one is 
invited by the Americans themselves to do so, 
for the famous publishers in New York, the 
Messrs. Harper, have addressed to the authors 
and publishers of this country a proposal for 
an International Conference on Copyright. Mr. 
Conant, who is understood to be connected with 
the publishing house of the Messrs. Harper, 
has given in an English magazine an exposition 
of American opinion on the matter; and an 
Englishman of legal training and great acute- 
ness, who signs himself ‘C.,’ but whom we 
may, I believe, without indiscretion, name as 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, has commented on 
Mr. Conant’s exposition. 

The Americans, as is well known, have 
at present (to quote the words of an American, 
Mr. George Putnam, who has published on 
this question of copyright a pamphlet mee 
temperate, and, in general, very judicious) ‘no 
regulation to prevent the use, without re- 
muneration, of the literary property of foreign 
authors. Mr. Putnam adds: ‘ The United 
States is, therefore, at present the only country, 
itself possessing a literature of importance, and 
making a large use of the literature of the 
world, which has done nothing to recognise 
and protect by law the rights of foreign 
authors of whose property it is enjoying the 
benefit, or to obtain a similar recognition and 
protection for its own authors abroad.’ 
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The Americans, some of them, as is also 
well known, defend this state of things by 
adopting the cry of ‘free books for free men.’ 
A Conference held at Philadelphia, in 1872, 
passed resolutions declaring that ‘ thought, when 
given to the world, is, as light, free to all’ ; 
and, moreover, that ‘the good of our whole 
people, and the safety of our republican institu- 
tions, demand that books shall not be made 
too costly for the multitude by giving the power 
to foreign authors to fix their price here as 
well as abroad.’ 

Mr. Conant, in his representation to the 
English public of the case of the American 
public, adopts these Philadelphian ideas in 
principle. But he maintains that in practice 
the American publishers have generously waived 
their right to act on them, and he carries the 
war into the enemy’s country. He says for 
himself and his countrymen: ‘We are keenly 
alive to the necessity of the general diffusion of 
intelligence. Upon it depends the perpetuity of 
our republican form of government. Europe is 
constantly pouring upon our shores a mighty 
deluge of ignorance and superstition. We 
welcome here the poor, the outcasts of every 
land. There is a widespread feeling that the 
Old World, which contributes this mass of 
ignorance and superstition to our population, 
should also contribute to the alleviation of the 
resulting ills.” Mr. Conant alleges that the 
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concession in past times of a copyright to 
English authors ‘would have retarded the 
progress of American culture at least half a 
century, and delayed that widespread intellectual 
development from which English authors reap 
so large a benefit.’ 

And yet, nevertheless, says this good Mr. 
Conant, ‘the course of American publishers, 
pursued for many years, towards foreign men of 
letters, shows that they have no disposition to 
take advantage of the absence of international 
copyright. He declares: ‘As for English 
_ authors, they have already learned that their 
interests are quite safe in the hands of ‘* Yankee 
pirates,” as some of your writers still persist in 
calling the men who for years have conducted 
the publishing business of this country with 
the most scrupulous regard for the rights of 
foreign authors. Few English people, I think, 
have any notion of the amount of money 
paid to British authors by American publishers. 
Those authors whose books have been reprinted 
here without compensation to the author, may 
rest assured that this was owing to the fact 
that the sale was not remunerative here, and 
that international copyright will not make it 
larger” On the other hand: ‘While for 
twenty-five years past British authors have 
enjoyed all the material advantages of copyright 
in this country, American books have been 
reprinted in England by the thousand, without 
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compensation to the authors.’ And therefore, 
adds Mr. Conant, ‘in view of these facts, an 
American may be pardoned for indulging in 
a quiet laugh at the lofty tone which the 
Royal Commissioners on Copyright assume in 
their solemn arraignment of the United States 
for refusing to grant protection to English 
authors.’ 

And so the tables are fairly turned upon 
us. Not only have English authors no reason 
to complain of America, but American authors 
have great reason to complain of England. 

An English author, as he reads Mr. Conant, 
will by turns be inclined to laugh and to be 
indignant. Mr. Leonard Courtney handles Mr. 
Conant’s statement very scornfully and severely. 
For myself, I am of a gentle disposition, and 
I am disposed, in reading Mr. Conant in 
Macmillaws Magazine, to ask him before all 
things Figaro’s question :—Qu1 est-ce gu’on trompe 
ict 2—-Who is it that is being taken in here? 
At the Philadelphia Conference Mr. Conant’s 
statement would have been quite in place ; 
but why he should address it to the British 
public passes my comprehension. Our British 
middle class, no doubt, like the great middle- 
class public of the United States, likes to have 
its defective practice covered by an exhibition 
of fine sentiments. But it is our own defective 
practice that we seek to cover by the exhibition 
of fine sentiments ; —as, for instance, when we 
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left Denmark in the lurch after all our admoni- 
tions and threatenings to Germany, we assured 
one another that the whole world admired our 
moral attitude. But it gives us no pleasure or 
comfort to see other people’s defective prac- 
tice, by which we are smarting, covered with 
an exhibition of fine sentiments. And so, as 
I peruse Mr. Conant, with Figaro I inquire 
in bewilderment: ‘Who is it that is being 
taken in here?’ We know perfectly well the 
real facts of the case, and that they are not 
as Mr. Conant puts them; and we have no 
interest in getting them dressed up to look 
otherwise than as they are. Our interest 1s 
to see them as they really are; for as they 
really are, they are in our favour. 

If American authors have not copyright here 
in England, whose fault is that? It is the 
fault of America herself, who again and again 
has refused to entertain the question of inter- 
national copyright. Again and again, in Mr. 
Conant’s own statement of facts, appears the 
proposal, on the part of England, of an inter- 
national copyright ; and again and again the 
end of it is, ‘the report was adverse,’ ‘no action 
was taken,’ ‘shelved,’ ‘more pressing matters 
crowded it out of sight.’ If Englishmen suffer 
by having no copyright in America, they have 
the American government and people to thank for 
it. If Americans suffer by having no copyright 
in England, they have only to thank themselves. 
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But is it true that American authors have no 
copyright in England? It is so far from being 
true, that an American has only to visit England 
when he publishes his book here,—or even, I 
believe, has only to cross the border into Canada, 
—in order to have copyright in his work in 
England. Mr. Motley told me himself that in 
this way he had acquired copyright in England 
for his valuable histories. Mr. Henry James 
gets it in the same way at this moment for those 
charming novels of his which we are all reading. 
But no English author can acquire copyright in 
the United States. 

As to the liberal payment given at present, 
without copyright, by American publishers to 
English authors, it is more difficult to speak 
securely. Certainly it is far too much to say 
of British authors in general, that they ‘for at 
least twenty-five years past have enjoyed all the 
material advantages of copyright in America’ ; 
or that they ‘ have learned that their interests are 
quite safe in the hands of American publishers.’ 
Considerable sums have, no doubt, been paid. 
Men of science, such as Professor Huxley and 
Professor Tyndall, are especially mentioned as 
satisfied with the remuneration voluntarily ac- 
corded to them by the American publishers ; 
and indeed, to judge by the success of their 
American dealings, it seems that these inheritors 
of the future, the men of science, besides having 
their hold upon the world which is to come, 
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have their hold likewise, lucky fellows, upon the 
world which now is! Men of letters have not 
been so fortunate ; and the list, given by Mr. 
Conant, of those to whom a surprising amount 
of money is paid from America, is to be received 
with caution. Mr. Tennyson is mentioned ; 
but I hear from the best authority that in truth 
Mr. Tennyson has received little or nothing 
from the sale of his works in America. One 
can at least speak for oneself; and certainly I 
have never received, from first to last, a hundred 
pounds from America, though my books have 
been, I believe; much “reprintedo theres “Mr: 
Conant will probably say that I am one of those 
authors ‘whose sale is not remunerative,’ and 
does not come to much either there or here. 
And perhaps according to the grand scale by 
which he weighs things, this may very well be 
true. Only, if I had not received more than 
a hundred pounds here or in America either, 
dnring the quarter of a century that I have gone 
up and down, as the mockers say, preaching 
sweetness and light, one could never have 
managed to drag on, even in Grub Street, for 
all these years. 

The truth is, the interests of British authors 
in general cannot well be safe in America, so 
long as the publishers there are free to reprint 
whom they please, and to pay, of the authors 
they reprint, whom they please, and at what rate 
they please. The interests of English authors 
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will never be safe in America until the com- 
munity, as a community, gets the sense, in a 
higher degree than it has it now, for acting with 
delicacy. It is the sense of delicacy which has 
to be appealed to, not the sense of honesty. 
Englishmen are fond of making the American 
appropriation of their books a question of honesty. 
They call the appropriation stealing. If an 
English author drops his handkerchief in Massa- 
chusetts, they say, the natives may not go off 
with it; but if he drops his poem, they may. 
This style of talking is exaggerated and false. 
There is a breach of delicacy in reprinting the 
foreigner’s poem without his consent, there is no 
breach of honesty. But a finely touched nature, 
in men or nations, will respect in itself the sense 
of delicacy not less than the sense of honesty. 
The Latin nations, the French and _ Italians, 
have that instinctive recognition of the charm 
of art and letters, which disposes. them, as a 
community, to care for the interests of artists 
and authors, and to treat them with delicacy. 
In Germany learning is very highly esteemed, 
and both the government and the community 
are inclined to treat the interests of authors 
considerately and delicately. Aristocracies, again, 
are brought up in elegance and refinement, and 
are taught to believe that art and letters go for 
much in making the beauty and grace of human 
life, and perhaps they do believe it. At any 
rate, they feel bound to show the disposition to 
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treat the interests of artists and authors with 
delicacy ; and shown it the aristocratic govern- 
ment and parliament of England have. We 
must net indeed expect them to take the trouble 
for art and letters which the government of 
France will take. We must not expect of them 
the zeal that procured for French authors the 
Belgian Copyright Treaty of 1854, and stopped 
those Brussels reprints which drove poor Balzac 
to despair. Neither in India, nor in Canada, 
nor yet in the United States, has our aristocratic 
government interposed on behalf of the author 
with this energy. They do not think him and 
his concerns of importance enough to deserve it. 
Still, they feel a disposition to treat his interests 
with consideration and with delicacy ; and, so 
far as the thing depends on themselves, they 
show them. 

The United States are a great middle-class 
community of our own race,—free from many 
obstructions which cramp the middle class in 
our own country, and with a supply of humane 
individuals sown over the land, who keep 
increasing their numbers and gaining in courage 
and in strength, and more and more make them- 
selves felt in the press and periodical literature 
of America. Still, on the whole, the spirit of 
the American community and government is 
the spirit, I suppose, of a middle-class society of 
our race; and this is not a spirit of delicacy. 
One could not say that in their public acts the 
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United States showed, in general, a spirit of 
delicacy. Certainly they have not shown that 
spirit in dealing with authors,—even with their 
own. They deal with authors, domestic and 
foreign, much as Manchester, perhaps, might 
be disposed, if left to itself, to deal with them ; 
as if, provided a sharp bargain was made, and 
a good thing, as the phrase is, was got out of it, 
that was all which could be desired, and the 
community might exult. The worship of sharp 
bargains is fatal to delicacy. Nor is the miss- 
ing grace restored by accompanying the sharp 
bargain with an exhibition of fine sentiments. 
As the great American community becomes 
more truly and thoroughly civilised, it will 
certainly learn to add to its many and great 
virtues the spirit of delicacy. And English 
authors will be gainers by it. At present they 
are gainers from another cause. It appears that 
till lately there was an understanding amongst 
American publishers, that, when one publisher 
had made terms with an English author for the 
republication of his work in America, the rest 
should respect the agreement, and should leave 
their colleague in possession of the work. But 
about two years and a half ago, says Mr. Conant, 
certain parties began to set at naught this law 
of trade-courtesy. Certain firms ‘ began to re- 
publish the works of foreign authors, paying 
nothing for the privilege, and bringing out 
absurdly cheap editions right on the heels of the 
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authorised reprint, which had cost a large 
outlay for priority and expense of publication.’ 
The ruinous competition thus produced has had 
the effect, Mr. Putnam tells us in his pamphlet, 
of ‘ pointing out the absurdity of the present 
condition of literary property, and emphasising 
the need of an international copyright.’ It has 
had the effect, he says, of ‘influencing a material 
modification of opinion on the part of publishers 
who have in years past opposed an international 
copyright as either inexpedient or unnecessary, 
but who are now quoted as ready to give their 
support to any practicable and equitable measure 
that may be proposed.’ Nothing could be more 
satisfactory. 

Accordingly, it is now suggested from America 
that an international copyright treaty should be 
proposed by the United States to Great Britain, 
and, as a first step, that ‘a Commission or 
Conference of American citizens and British 
subjects, in which the United States and Great 
Britain shall be equally represented, be appointed 
respectively by the American Secretary of State 
and by the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who shall be invited jointly to consider 
and present the details of a treaty.’ 

The details are reserved for the Conference ; 
but it is no secret what the main lines of such a 
treaty, if it is to be accepted in America, must 
be. The American author will be allowed, 
on registering his work, to have copyright in 
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England, and the English author to have copy- 
right. in the United States. But the foreigner’s 
work must be manufactured and published in 
the country, and by a subject or citizen of the 
country, in which it is registered. The English 
author’s book, therefore, to be protected in 
America, must be manufactured and published 
in America as well as in England. He will not 
be allowed to print and publish his book in 
England only, and to send his copies over to 
the United States for sale. The main object, 
I think, of Mr. Conant’s exposition, is to make 
it clear to us on the English side of the water 
that from this condition the Americans will not 
suffer themselves to be moved. 

English publishers and authors seem inclined 
to cry out that such a condition is an interference 
with the author’s ‘freedom of contract.’ But 
then they take their stand on the ground that an 
author’s production is ‘property in itself, and 
that one of the incidents of ‘ property in itself’ 
is to confer on its possessor the right to ‘ freedom 
of contract’ respecting it. I, however, who recog- 
nise natural difficulty as setting bounds to owner- 
ship, must ask whether, supposing the English 
author’s need for copyright in America to be 
pressing, he can reasonably expect to be admitted 
to copyright there without this condition. 

Mr. Froude and Mr. Leonard Courtney both 
of them seem to think that the question of 
international copyright is not at all pressing. 
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They say that opinion in America is slowly 
ripening for some better and more favourable 
settlement of copyright than any settlement 
which America is now likely to accept; and 
that, meanwhile, English authors may be well 
enough content with their present receipts from 
American publishers, and had better let things 
stay as they are. 

A few English authors may, perhaps, be 
content enough with their present receipts from 
America, but to suppose that English authors 
in general may well be so content, is, I think, 
a very hazardous supposition. That, however, is 
of little importance. The important question is, 
whether American opinion, if we give it time, 
is likely to cease insisting on the condition that 
English books, in order to acquire copyright in 
America, must be manufactured and published 
there ; is likely to recognise the English author 
and publisher as Siamese twins, one of whom is 
not to be imported without importing the other. 
Is there any chance, in short, of the Americans, 
accustomed to cheap English books, submitting 
to that dearness of English books which is 
brought about in England by what, in spite of 
all my attachment to certain English publishers, 
I must call our highly eccentric, artificial, and 
unsatisfactory system of book-trade? I confess 
I see no chance of it whatever. There is a 
mountain of natural difficulty in the way, there 
is the irresistible opposition of things. 
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Here, then, where lies the real gist of his 
contention, I am after all at one with Mr. 
Conant. The Americans ought not to submit 
to our absurd system of dear books. I am sure 
they will not; and, as a lover of civilisation, I 
should be sorry, though I am an author, if they 
did. I hope the Americans will give us copy- 
right. But I hope also, that they will stick 
to Michel Leévy’s excellent doctrine: ‘Cheap 
books are a necessity, and a necessity which 
need bring, moreover, no loss to either authors 
or publishers.’ 
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PREFACE TO. FIRST .EDITION 
OF POEMS 


(1853) 


In two small volumes of Poems, published 
anonymously, one in 1849, the other in 1852, 
many of the poems which compose the present 
volume have already appeared. The rest are 
now published for the first time. 

I have, in the present collection, omitted the 
poem from which the volume published in 1852 
took its title. I have done so, not because the 
subject of it was a Sicilian Greek born between 
two and three thousand years ago, although 
many persons would think this a_ sufficient 
reason. Neither have I done so because I had, 
in my own opinion, failed in the delineation 
which I intended to effect. I intended to 
delineate the feelings of one of the last of the 
Greek religious philosophers, one of the family 
of Orpheus and Museus, having survived his 
fellows, living on into a time when the habits 
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of Greek thought and feeling had begun fast to 
change, character to dwindle, the influence of 
the Sophists to prevail. Into the feelings of a 
man so situated there entered much that we are 
accustomed to consider as exclusively modern ; 
how much the fragments of Empedocles him- 
self which remain to us are sufficient at least 
to indicate. What those who are familiar only 
with the great monuments of early Greek genius 
suppose to be its exclusive characteristics, have 
disappeared ; the calm, the cheerfulness, the 
disinterested objectivity have disappeared ; the 
dialogue of the mind with itself has commenced ; 
modern problems have presented themselves ; we 
hear already the doubts, we witness the discourage- 
ment, of Hamlet and of Faust. 

The representation of such a man’s feelings 
must be interesting if consistently drawn. We 
all naturally take pleasure, says Aristotle, in any 
imitation or representation whatever ; this is the 
basis of our love of poetry ; and we take pleasure 
in them, he adds, because all knowledge is 
naturally agreeable to us ; not to the philosopher 
only, but to mankind at large. Every representa- 
tion, therefore, which is consistently drawn may 
be supposed to be interesting, inasmuch as it 
gratifies this natural interest in knowledge of all 
kinds. What is zo¢ interesting is that which does 
not add to our knowledge of any kind; that 
which is vaguely conceived and loosely drawn ; 
a representation which is general, indeterminate, 
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and faint, instead of being particular, precise, 
and firm. 

Any accurate representation may therefore 
be expected to be interesting; but, if the 
representation be a poetical one, more than 
this is demanded. It is demanded not only 
that it shall interest, but also that it shall inspirit 
and rejoice the reader; that it shall convey a 
charm, and infuse delight. For the Muses, as 
Hesiod says, were born that they might be ‘a 
forgetfulness of evils, and a truce from cares’: 
and it is not enough that the poet should add 
to the knowledge of men, it is required of him 
also that he should add to their happiness. ‘ All 
art,’ says Schiller, ‘is dedicated to joy, and there 
is no higher and no more serious problem than 
how to make men happy. The right art is that 
alone which creates the highest enjoyment.’ 

A poetical work, therefore, is not yet justified 
when it has been shown to be an accurate and 
therefore interesting representation; it has to 
be shown also that it is a representation from 
which men can derive enjoyment. In presence 
of the most tragic circumstances, represented 
in a work of art, the feeling of enjoyment, as 
is well known, may still subsist ; the representa- 
tion of the most utter calamity, of the liveliest 
anguish, is not sufficient to destroy it ; the more 
tragic the situation, the deeper becomes the 
enjoyment ; and the situation is more tragic in 
proportion as it becomes more terrible. 
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What then are the situations, from the 
representation of which, though accurate, no 
poetical enjoyment can be derived? They are 
those in which the suffering finds no vent 
in action; in which a continuous state of 
mental distress is prolonged, unrelieved by 
incident, hope, or resistance; in which there 
is everything to be endured, nothing to be 
done. In such situations there is inevitably 
something morbid, in the description of them 
something monotonous. When they occur 
in actual life they are painful, not tragic ; 
the representation of them in poetry is painful 
also. 

To this class of situations, poetically faulty as 
it appears to me, that of Empedocles, as I have 
endeavoured to represent him, belongs; and I 
have therefore excluded the poem from the 
present collection. 

And why, it may be asked, have I entered 
into this explanation respecting a matter so 
unimportant as the admission or exclusion of 
the poem in question? I have done so, because 
I was anxious to avow that the sole reason for 
its exclusion was that which has been stated 
‘above; and that it has not been excluded in 
deference to the opinion which many critics 
of the present day appear to entertain against 
subjects chosen from distant times and countries : 
against the choice, in short, of any subjects but 
modern ones. 
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‘The poet,’ it is said.) and by an intelligent 
critic, ‘the poet who would really fix the public 
attention must leave the exhausted past and draw 
his subjects from matters of present import, and 
therefore both of interest and novelty.’ 

Now this view I believe to be completely 
false. It is worth examining, inasmuch as it is 
a fair sample of a class of critical dicta every- 
where current at the present day, having a 
philosophical form and air, but no real basis 
in fact; and which are calculated to vitiate 
the judgment of readers of poetry, while they 
exert, so far as they are adopted, a misleading 
influence on the practice of those who make it. 

What are the eternal objects of poetry, 
among all nations, and at all times? They 
are actions; human actions; possessing an 
inherent interest in themselves, and which are 
to be communicated in an interesting manner 
by the art of the poet. Vainly will the latter 
imagine that he has everything in his own 
power; that he can make an_ intrinsically 
inferior action equally delightful with a more 
excellent one by his treatment of it. He may 
indeed compel us to admire his skill, but his 
work will possess, within itself, an incurable 
defect. 

The poet, then, has in the first place to select 
an excellent action; and what actions are the 


1 In the Spectator of April 2, 1853. The words quoted were 
not used with reference to poems of mine. 
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most excellent? Those, certainly, which most 
powerfully appeal to the great primary human 
affections: to those elementary feelings which 
subsist permanently in the race, and which are 
independent of time. These feelings are per- 
manent and the same; that which interests 
them is permanent and the same also. The 
modernness or antiquity of an action, therefore, 
has nothing to do with its fitness for poetical 
representation ; this depends upon its inherent 
qualities. To the elementary part of our nature, 
to our passions, that which is great and passionate 
is eternally interesting ; and interesting solely 
in proportion to its greatness and to its passion. 
A great human action of a thousand years ago 
is more interesting to it than a smaller human 
action of to-day, even though upon the re- 
presentation of this last the most consummate 
skill may have been expended, and though it 
has the advantage of appealing by its modern 
language, familiar manners, and contemporary 
allusions, to all our transient feelings and 
interests. These, however, have no right to 
demand of a poetical work that it shall satisfy 
them ; their claims are to be directed elsewhere. 
Poetical works belong to the domain of our 
permanent passions; let them interest these, 
and the voice of all subordinate claims upon 
them is at once silenced. 

Achilles, Prometheus, Clytemnestra, Dido, 
—what modern poem presents personages as 
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interesting, even to us moderns, as_ these 
personages of an ‘exhausted past’? We have 
the domestic epic dealing with the details of 
modern life which pass daily under our eyes ; 
we have poems representing modern personages 
in contact with the problems of modern life, 
moral, intellectual, and social ; these works have 
been produced by poets the most distinguished 
of their nation and time; yet I fearlessly assert 
that Hermann and Dorothea, Childe Harold, 
“focelyn, the Excursion, leave the reader cold in 
comparison with the effect produced upon him 
by the latter books of the Iuad, by the Oresteia, 
or by the episode of Dido. And why is this? 
Simply because in the three last-named cases 
the action is greater, the personages nobler, the 
situations more intense: and this is the true 
basis of the interest in a poetical work, and this 
alone. 

It may be urged, however, that past actions 
may be interesting in themselves, but that they 
are not to be adopted by the modern poet, 
because it is impossible for him to have them 
clearly present to his own mind, and he cannot 
therefore feel them deeply, nor represent them 
forcibly. But this is not necessarily the case. 
The externals of a past action, indeed, he cannot 
know with the precision of a contemporary ; 
but his business is with its essentials. The 
outward man of C#dipus or of Macbeth, the 
houses in which they lived, the ceremonies 
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of their courts, he cannot accurately figure 
to himself; but neither do they essentially 
concern him. His business is with their in- 
ward man; with their feelings and behaviour 
in certain tragic situations, which engage their 
passions as men; these have in them nothing 
local and casual; they are as accessible to the 
modern poet as to a contemporary. 

The date of an action, then, signifies nothing ; 
the action itself, its selection and construction, 
this is what is all-important. This the Greeks 
understood far more clearly than we do. 
The radical difference between their poetical 
theory and ours consists, as it appears to me, in 
this : that, with them, the poetical character of 
the action in itself, and the conduct of it, was 
the first consideration; with us, attention is 
fixed mainly on the value of the separate 
thoughts and images which occur in the 
treatment of an action. They regarded the 
whole; we regard the parts. With them the 
action predominated over the expression of it ; 
with us the expression predominates over the 
action. Not that they failed in expression, or 
were inattentive to it; on the contrary, they 
are the highest models of expression, the 
unapproached masters of the grand style. But 
their expression is so excellent because it is so 
admirably kept in its right degree of promi- 
nence; because it is so simple and so well 
subordinated ; because it draws its force directly 
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from the pregnancy of the matter which it 
conveys. For what reason was the Greek tragic 
poet confined to so limited a range of subjects ? 
Because there are so few actions which unite in 
themselves, in the highest degree, the conditions 
of excellence: and it was not thought that on 
any but an excellent subject could an excellent 
poem be constructed. A few actions, therefore, 
eminently adapted for tragedy, maintained almost 
exclusive possession of the Greek tragic stage. 
Their significance appeared inexhaustible ; they 
were as permanent problems, perpetually offered 
to the genius of every fresh poet. This, too, 
is the reason of what appears to us moderns a 
certain baldness of expression in Greek tragedy ; 
of the triviality with which we often reproach 
the remarks of the chorus, where it takes part 
in the dialogue: that the action itself, the 
situation of Orestes, or Merope, or Alcmzon, 
was to stand the central point of interest, 
unforgotten, absorbing, principal; that no 
accessories were for a moment to distract the 
spectator’s attention from this; that the tone 
of the parts was to be perpetually kept down, 
in order not to impair the grandiose effect of 
the whole. The terrible old mythic story on 
which the drama was founded stood, before he 
entered the theatre, traced in its bare outlines 
upon the spectator’s mind; it stood in his 
memory as a group of statuary, faintly seen, at 
the end of a long and dark vista: then came 
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the poet, embodying outlines, developing situa- 
tions, not a word wasted, not a_ sentiment 
capriciously thrown in ; stroke upon stroke, the 
drama proceeded ; the light deepened upon the 
group ; more and more it revealed itself to the 
riveted gaze of the spectator, until at last, when 
the final words were spoken, it stood before him 
in broad sunlight, a model of immortal beauty. 
This was what a Greek critic demanded ; 
this was what a Greek poet endeavoured to 
effect. It signified nothing to what time an 
action belonged. We do not find that the 
Perse occupied a particularly high rank among 
the dramas of AXschylus, because it represented 
a matter of contemporary interest; this was 
not what a cultivated Athenian required. He 
required that the permanent elements of his 
nature should be moved; and dramas of which 
the action, though taken from a long-distant 
mythic time, yet was calculated to accomplish 
this in a higher degree than that of the 
Perse, stood higher in his estimation accord- 
ingly. The Greeks felt, no doubt, with their 
exquisite sagacity of taste, that an action of 
present times was too near them, too much 
mixed up with what was accidental and pass- 
ing, to form a sufficiently grand, detached, and 
self-subsistent object for a tragic poem. Such 
objects belonged to the domain of the comic 
poet, and of the lighter kinds of poetry. For 
the more serious kinds, for pragmatic poetry, to 
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use an excellent expression of Polybius, they 
were more difficult and severe in the range of 
subjects which they permitted. Their theory 
and practice alike, the admirable treatise of 
Aristotle, and the unrivalled works of their 
poets, exclaim with a thousand tongues—‘ All 
depends upon the subject; choose a fitting 
action, penetrate yourself with the feeling of 
its situations; this done, everything else will 
follow.’ 

But for all kinds of poetry alike there was 
one point on which they were rigidly exacting : 
the adaptability of the subject to the kind of 
poetry selected, and the careful construction of 
the poem. ' 

How different a way of thinking from this 
is ours! We can hardly at the present day 
understand what Menander meant, when he told 
a man who inquired as to the progress of his 
comedy that he had finished it, not having yet 
written a single line, because he had constructed 
the action of it in his mind. A modern critic 
would have assured him that the merit of his 
piece depended on the brilliant things which 
arose under his pen as he went along. We 
have poems which seem to exist merely for the 
sake of single lines and passages; not for the 
sake of producing any total impression. We 
have critics who seem to direct their attention 
merely to detached expressions, to the language 
about the action, not to the action itself. I 
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verily think that the majority of them do not 
in their hearts believe that there is such a thing 
as a total impression to be derived from a poem 
at all, or to be demanded from a poet; they 
think the term a commonplace of metaphysical 
criticism. They will permit the poet to select 
any action he pleases, and to suffer that action 
to go as it will, provided he gratifies them with 
occasional bursts of fine writing, and with a 
shower of isolated thoughts and images. That 
is, they permit him to leave their poetical sense 
ungratified, provided that he gratifies their 
rhetorical sense and their curiosity. Of his 
neglecting to gratify these, there is little danger. 
He needs rather to be warned against the danger 
of attempting to gratify these alone; he needs 
rather to be perpetually reminded to prefer his 
action to everything else ; so to treat this, as to 
permit its inherent excellences to develop them- 
selves, without interruption from the intrusion 
of his personal peculiarities; most fortunate, 
when he most entirely succeeds in effacing him- 
self, and in enabling a noble action to subsist as 
it did in nature. 

But the modern critic not only permits a 
false practice; he absolutely prescribes false aims. 
‘A true allegory of the state of one’s own mind 
in a representative history,’ the poet is told, ‘is 
perhaps the highest thing that one can attempt 
in the way of poetry.’ And accordingly he 
attempts it. An allegory of the state of one’s 
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own mind, the highest problem of an art which 
imitates actions! No, assuredly, it is not, it 
never can be so: no great poetical work has ever 
been produced with such an aim. Faust itself, 
in which something of the kind is attempted, 
wonderful passages as it contains, and in spite 
of the unsurpassed beauty of the scenes which 
relate to Margaret, Faust itself, judged as a 
whole, and judged strictly as a poetical work, is 
defective: its illustrious author, the greatest poet 
of modern times, the greatest critic of all times, 
would have been the first to acknowledge it; 
he only defended his work, indeed, by asserting 
it to be ‘something incommensurable.’ 

The confusion of the present times is great, 
the multitude of voices counselling different 
things bewildering, the number of existing 
works capable of attracting a young writer’s 
attention and of becoming his models, immense. 
What he wants is a hand to guide him through 
the confusion, a voice to prescribe to him the aim 
which he should keep in view, and to explain 
to him that the value of the literary works 
which offer themselves to his attention is rela- 
tive to their power of helping him forward on 
his road towards this aim. Such a guide the 
English writer at the present day will nowhere 
find. Failing this, all that can be looked for, 
all indeed that can be desired, is, that his atten- 
tion should be fixed on excellent models; that he 
may reproduce, at any rate, something of their 
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excellence, by penetrating himself with their 
works and by catching their spirit, if he can- 
not be taught to produce what is excellent 
independently. 

Foremost among these models for the English 
_ writer stands Shakspeare: a name the greatest 
perhaps of all poetical names; a name never to 
be mentioned without reverence. I will venture, 
however, to express a doubt, whether the in- 
fluence of his works, excellent and fruitful for 
the readers of poetry, for the great majority, has 
been of unmixed advantage to the writers of it. 
Shakspeare indeed chose excellent subjects ; the 
world could afford no better than Macbeth, or 
Romeo and ‘fultet, or Othello; he had no theory 
respecting the necessity of choosing subjects 
of present import, or the paramount interest 
attaching to allegories of the state of one’s own 
mind ; like all great poets, he knew well what 
constituted a poetical action; like them, wher- 
ever he found such an action he took it; like 
them, too, he found his best in past times. But 
to these general characteristics of all great poets 
he added a special one of his own; a gift, 
namely, of happy, abundant, and ingenious ex- 
pression, eminent and unrivalled : so eminent as 
irresistibly to strike the attention first in him, 
and even to throw into comparative shade his 
other excellences as a poet. Here has been 
the mischief. These other excellences were 
his fundamental excellences as a poet; what 
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distinguishes the artist from the mere amateur, 
says Goethe, is Architectomice in the highest sense ; 
that power of execution, which creates, forms, 
and constitutes: not the profoundness of single 
thoughts, not the richness of imagery, not the 
abundance of illustration. But these attractive 
accessories of a poetical work being more easily 
seized than the spirit of the whole, and these 
accessories being possessed by Shakspeare in an 
unequalled degree, a young writer having re- 
course to Shakspeare as his model runs great 
risk of being vanquished and absorbed by them, 
and, in consequence, of reproducing, according 
to the measure of his power, these, and these 
alone. Of this preponderating quality of Shak- 
speare’s genius, accordingly, almost the whole of 
modern English poetry has, it appears to me, 
felt the influence. To the exclusive attention 
on the part of his imitators to this it is in a 
great degree owing, that of the majority of 
modern poetical works the details alone are 
valuable, the composition worthless. In reading 
them one is perpetually reminded of that terrible 
sentence on a modern French poet :—ZJ/ dit tout 
ce qu'il veut, mais malheureusement il n’a rien a dire. 

Let me give an instance of what I mean. I 
will take it from the works of the very chief 
among those who seem to have been formed 
in the school of Shakspeare; of one whose 
exquisite genius and pathetic death render him 
for ever interesting. I will take the poem of 
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Isabella, or the Pot of Basil, by Keats. I choose 
this rather than the Endymion, because the latter 
work (which a modern critic has classed with 
the Faery Queen !), although undoubtedly there 
blows through it the breath of genius, is yet, as 
_ a whole, so utterly incoherent, as not strictly to 
merit the name of a poem at all. The poem 
of Isabella, then, is a perfect treasure-house of 
graceful and felicitous words and images: almost 
in every stanza there occurs one of those vivid 
and picturesque turns of expression, by which 
the object is made to flash upon the eye of the 
mind, and which thrill the reader with a sudden 
delight. This one short poem contains, perhaps, 
a greater number of happy single expressions 
which one could quote than all the extant 
tragedies of Sophocles. But the action, the 
story? The action in itself is an excellent one ; 
but so feebly is it conceived by the poet, so 
loosely constructed, that the effect produced by 
it, in and for itself, is absolutely null. Let the 
reader, after he has finished the poem of Keats, 
turn to the same story in the Decameron: he 
will then feel how pregnant and interesting the 
same action has become in the hands of a great 
artist, who above all things delineates his object ; 
who subordinates expression to that which it is 
designed to express. 

I have said that the imitators of Shakspeare, 
fixing their attention on his wonderful gift of 
expression, have directed their imitation to this, 
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neglecting his other excellences. These excel- 
lences, the fundamental excellences of poetical 
art, Shakspeare no doubt possessed them,— 
possessed many of them in a splendid degree ; 
but it may perhaps be doubted whether even he 
himself did not sometimes give scope to his 
faculty of expression to the prejudice of a higher 
poetical duty. For we must never forget that 
Shakspeare is the great poet he is from his skill 
in discerning and firmly conceiving an excellent 
action, from his power of intensely feeling a 
situation, of intimately associating himself with 
a character; not from his gift of expression, 
which rather even leads him astray, degenerat- 
ing sometimes into a fondness for curiosity of 
expression, into an irritability of fancy, which 
seems to make it impossible for him to say a 
thing plainly, even when the press of the action 
demands the very directest language, or its level 
character the very simplest. Mr. Hallam, than 
whom it is impossible to find a saner and more 
judicious critic, has had the courage (for at the 
present day it needs courage) to remark, how 
extremely and faultily difficult Shakspeare’s 
language often is. It is so: you may find main 
scenes in some of his greatest tragedies, King 
Lear, for instance, where the language is so 
artificial, so curiously tortured, and so difficult, 
that every speech has to be read two or three 
times before its meaning can be comprehended. 
This over-curiousness of expression is indeed but 
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the excessive employment of a wonderful gift,— 
of the power of saying a thing in a happier way 
than any other man; nevertheless, it is carried 
so far that one understands what M. Guizot 
meant, when he said that Shakspeare appears in 
_ his language to have tried all styles except that 
of simplicity. He has not the severe and 
scrupulous self-restraint of the ancients, partly, 
no doubt, because he had a far less cultivated 
and exacting audience. He has indeed a far 
wider range than they had, a far richer fertility 
of thought ; in this respect he rises above them. 
In his strong conception of his subject, in the 
genuine way in which he is penetrated with it, 
he resembles them, and is unlike the moderns. 
But in the accurate limitation of it, the con- 
scientious rejection of superfluities, the simple 
and rigorous development of it from the first 
line of his work to the last, he falls below them, 
and comes nearer to the moderns. In his chief 
works, besides what he has of his own, he has 
the elementary soundness of the ancients; he 
has their important action and their large and 
broad manner; but he has not their purity of 
method. He is therefore a less safe model ; for 
what he has of his own is personal, and insepar- 
able from his own rich nature; it may be 
imitated and exaggerated, it cannot be learned 
or applied as anart. He is above all suggestive ; 
more valuable, therefore, to young writers as men 
than as artists. But clearness of arrangement, 
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rigour of development, simplicity of style,— 
these may to a certain extent be learned; and 
these may, I am convinced, be learned best 
from the ancients, who, although infinitely less 
suggestive than Shakspeare, are thus, to the 
artist, more instructive. 

What then, it will be asked, are the ancients to 
be our sole models? the ancients’ with their com- 
paratively narrow range of experience, and their 
widely different circumstances? Not, certainly, 
that which is narrow in the ancients, nor that in 
which we can no longer sympathise. An action 
like the action of the Antigone of Sophocles, 
which turns upon the conflict between the 
heroine’s duty to her brother’s corpse and that 
to the laws of her country, is no longer one in 
which it is possible that we should feel a deep 
interest. I am speaking too, it will be re- 
membered, not of the best sources of intellectual 
stimulus for the general reader, but of the best 
models of instruction for the individual writer. 
This last may certainly learn of the ancients, 
better than anywhere else, three things which 
it is vitally important for him to know—the 
all-importance of the choice of a subject; the 
necessity of accurate construction ; and the sub- 
ordinate character of expression. He will learn 
from them how unspeakably superior is the 
effect of the one moral impression left by a great 
action treated as a whole, to the effect produced 


by the most striking single thought or by the 
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happiest image. As he penetrates into the 
spirit of the great classical works, as he becomes 
gradually aware of their intense significance, 
their noble simplicity, and their calm pathos, 
he will be convinced that it is this effect, unity 
_ and profoundness of moral impression, at which 
the ancient poets aimed; that it is this which 
constitutes the grandeur of their works, and 
which makes them immortal. He will desire 
to direct his own efforts towards producing the 
same effect. Above all, he will deliver himself 
from the jargon of modern criticism, and escape 
the danger of producing poetical works con- 
ceived in the spirit of the passing time, and 
which partake of its transitoriness. 

The present age makes great claims upon us ; 
we owe it service, it will not be satisfied with- 
out our admiration. I know not how it is, but 
their commerce with the ancients appears to me 
to produce, in those who constantly practise it, 
a steadying and composing effect upon their 
judgment, not of literary works only, but of men 
and events in general. They are like persons 
who have had a very weighty and impressive ex~- 
perience ; they are more truly than others under 
the empire of facts, and more independent of 
the language current among those with whom 
they live. They wish neither to applaud nor to 
revile their age ; they wish to know what it is, 
what it can give them, and whether this is what 
they want. What they want, they know very 
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well; they want to educe and cultivate what 
is best and noblest in themselves; they know, 
too, that this is no easy task—vyanrerrdv, as Pittacus 
said, yarerov éoOrov éupevar—and they ask them- 
selves sincerely whether their age and its literature 
can assist them in the attempt. If they are 
endeavouring to practise any art, they remember 
the plain and simple proceedings of the old 
artists, who attained their grand results by 
penetrating themselves with some noble and 
significant action, not by inflating themselves 
with a belief in the pre-eminent importance 
and greatness of their own times. They do not 
talk of their mission, nor of interpreting their 
age, nor of the coming poet; all this, they 
know, is the mere delirium of vanity; their 
business is not to praise their age, but to afford 
to the men who live in it the highest pleasure 
which they are capable of feeling. If asked 
to afford this by means of subjects drawn from 
the age itself, they ask what special fitness 
the present age has for supplying them. They 
are told that it is an era of progress, an age 
commissioned to carry out the great ideas of 
industrial development and social amelioration. 
They reply that with all this they can do 
nothing; that the elements they need for the 
exercise of their art are great actions, calculated 
powerfully and delightfully to affect what is 
permanent in the human soul; that so far as the 
present age can supply such actions, they will 
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gladly make use of them; but that an age 
wanting in moral grandeur can with difficulty 
supply such, and an age of spiritual discomfort 
with difficulty be powerfully and delightfully 
affected by them. 

A host of voices will indignantly rejoin that 
the present age is inferior to the past neither in 
moral grandeur nor in spiritual health. He who 
possesses the discipline I speak of will content 
himself with remembering the judgments passed 
upon the present age, in this respect, by the men 
of strongest head and widest culture whom it has 
produced ; by Goethe and by Niebuhr. It will 
be sufficient for him that he knows the opinions 
held by these two great men respecting the 
present age and its literature ; and that he feels 
assured in his own mind that their aims and 
demands upon life were such as he would wish, 
at any rate, his own to be; and their judgment 
as to what is impeding and disabling such as 
he may safely follow. He will not, however, 
maintain a hostile attitude towards the false 
pretensions of his age: he will content himself 
with not being overwhelmed by them. He will 
esteem himself fortunate if he can succeed in 
banishing from his mind all feelings of contra- 
diction, and irritation, and impatience ; in order 
to delight himself with the contemplation of 
some noble action of a heroic time, and to 
enable others, through his representation of it, 
to delight in it also. 
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I am far indeed from making any claim, for 
myself, that I possess this discipline; or for the 
following poems, that they breathe its spirit. 
But I say, that in the sincere endeavour to learn 
and practise, amid the bewildering confusion of 
our times, what is sound and true in poetical art, 
I seemed to myself to find the only sure guidance, 
the only solid footing, among the ancients. They, 
at any rate, knew what they wanted in art, and 
we do not. It is this uncertainty which is dis- 
heartening, and not hostile criticism. How often 
have I felt this when reading words of disparage- 
ment or of cavil: that it is the uncertainty as to 
what is really to be aimed at which makes our 
difficulty, not the dissatisfaction of the critic, 
who himself suffers from the same uncertainty ! 
Non me tua fervida terrent Dita; ... Dit me 
terrent, et “fupiter hostis. 

Two kinds of dilettanti, says Goethe, there are 
in poetry: he who neglects the indispensable 
mechanical part, and thinks he has done enough 
if he shows spirituality and feeling ; and he who 
seeks to arrive at poetry merely by mechanism, 
in which he can acquire an artisan’s readiness, 
and is without soul and matter. And he adds, 
that the first does most harm to art, and the 
last to himself. If we must be d/ettanti: if it 
is impossible for us, under the circumstances 
amidst which we live, to think clearly, to feel 
nobly, and to delineate firmly: if we cannot 
attain to the mastery of the great artists ;—let us, 
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at least, have so much respect for our art as to 
prefer it to ourselves. Let us not bewilder our 
successors ; let us transmit to them the practice 
of poetry, with its boundaries and wholesome 
regulative laws, under which excellent works 
‘may again, perhaps, at some future time, be 
produced, not yet fallen into oblivion through 
our neglect, not yet condemned and cancelled by 
the influence of their eternal enemy, caprice. 
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I HAVE allowed the Preface to the former edition 
of these Poems to stand almost without change, 
because I still believe it to be, in the main, 
true. I must not, however, be supposed in- 
sensible to the force of much that has been 
alleged against portions of it, or unaware that 
it contains many things incompletely stated, 
many things which need limitation. It leaves, 
too, untouched the question, how far and in 
what matter the opinions there expressed re- 
specting the choice of subjects apply to lyric 
poetry,—that region of the poetical field which 
is chiefly cultivated at present. But neither do 
I propose at the present time to supply these 
deficiencies, nor, indeed, would this be the 
proper place for attempting it. On one or 
two points alone I wish to offer, in the briefest 
possible way, some explanation. 

An objection has been warmly urged to the 
classing together, as subjects equally belonging 
to a past time, C%dipus and Macbeth. And 
it is no doubt true that to Shakspeare, standing 
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on the verge of the Middle Ages, the epoch 
of Macbeth was more familiar than that of 
CE&dipus. But I was speaking of actions as 
they presented themselves to us moderns ; and 
it will hardly be said that the European mind, 
in our day, has much more affinity with the 
times of Macbeth than with those of CEdipus. 
As moderns, it seems to me, we have no longer 
any direct affinity with the circumstances and 
feelings of either. As individuals, we are 
attracted towards this or that personage, we 
have a capacity for imagining him, irrespective 
of his times, solely according to a law of per- 
sonal sympathy ; and those subjects for which 
we feel this personal attraction most strongly, 
we may hope to treat successfully. Prometheus 
or Joan of Arc, Charlemagne or Agamemnon, 
—one of these is not really nearer to us now 
than another. Each can be made present only 
by an act of poetic imagination ; but this man’s 
imagination has an affinity for one of them, and 
that man’s for another. 

It has been said that I wished to limit the 
poet, in his choice of subjects, to the period 
of Greek and Roman antiquity ; but it is not 
so. I only counsel him to choose for his 
subjects great actions, without regarding to what 
time they belong. Nor do I deny that the 
poetic faculty can and does manifest itself in 
treating the most trifling action, the most hope- 
less subject. But it is a pity that power should 
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be wasted ; and that the poet should be com- 
pelled to impart interest and force to his subject, 
instead of receiving them from it, and thereby 
doubling his impressiveness. There is, it has 
been excellently said, an immortal strength in 
the stories of great actions; the most gifted 
poet, then, may well be glad to supplement 
with it that mortal weakness, which, in presence 
of the vast spectacle of life and the world, he 
must for ever feel to be his individual portion. 

Again, with respect to the study of the 
classical writers of antiquity ; it has been said 
that we should emulate rather than imitate 
them. I make no objection; all I say is, 
let us study them. They can help to cure 
us of what is, it seems to me, the great vice 
of our intellect, manifesting itself in our in- 
credible vagaries in literature, in art, in religion, 
in morals: namely, that it is fantastic, and 
wants sanity. Sanity,—that is the great virtue 
of the ancient literature; the want of that 
is the great defect of the modern, in spite of 
all its variety and power. It is impossible to 
read carefully the great ancients, without losing 
something of our caprice and eccentricity ; and 
to emulate them we must at least read them. 
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A COMMENT ON CHRISTMAS 


Bishop Witson is full of excellent things, and 
one of his apophthegms came into my mind 
the other day as I read an angry and unreason- 
able expostulation addressed to myself. Bishop 
Wilson’s apophthegm is this: Truth provokes 
those whom it does not convert. ‘ Miracles,’ I was 
angrily reproached for saying, ‘do not happen, 
and more and more of us are becoming con- 
vinced that they do not happen ; nevertheless, 
what is really best and most valuable in the 
Bible is independent of miracles, and for the 
sake of this, I constantly read the Bible myself, 
and I advise others to read it also. One would 
have thought that at a time when the French 
newspapers are attributing all our failures and 
misfortunes to our habit of reading the Bible, 
and when our own Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal is protesting that the golden rule is 
a delusion and a snare for practical men, the 
friends of the old religion of Christendom would 
have had a kindly feeling towards any one,— 
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whether he admitted miracles or not,—who 
maintained that the root of the matter for all 
of us was in the Bible, and that to the use of 
the Bible we should still cling. But no; Truth 
provokes those whom it does not convert. So angry 
are some good people at being told that miracles 
do not happen, that if we say this, they can- 
not bear to have us using the Bible at all, or 
recommending the Bible. Either take it and 
recommend it with its miracles, they say, or else 
leave it alone, and let its enemies find con- 
fronting them none but orthodox defenders of 
it like ourselves. 

The success of these orthodox champions is 
not at all commensurate with their zeal ; and so, 
in spite of rebuke, I find myself, as a lover of 
the Bible, perpetually tempted to substitute for 
their line of defence a different method, how- 
ever it may provoke them. Christmas comes 
round again, and brings the most beautiful and 
beloved festival of the Christian year. What is 
Christmas, and what does it say to us? Our 
French friends will reply that Christmas is an 
exploded legend, and says to us nothing at all. 
The Guardian, on the other hand, lays it down 
that Christmas commemorates the miracle of the 
Incarnation and that the truth of this miracle is 
the fundamental truth for Christians. Which 
is right, the Guardian or our French friends? 
Or are neither the one nor the other of them 
right, and is the truth about Christmas some- 
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thing quite different from what either of them 
imagine? The inquiry is profitable ; and I kept 
Christmas, this last winter, by following it. 


Who can ever lose out of his memory the 
roll and march of those magnificent words of 
prophecy, which, ever since we can remember, 
we have heard read in church on Christmas Day, 
and have been taught to regard as the grand 
and wonderful prediction of ‘the miracle of the 
Incarnation’? ‘The Lord himself shall give 
you a sign: Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, until he shall 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, the land that thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.’ 
We all know the orthodox interpretation. Im- 
manuel is Jesus Christ, to be born of the Virgin 
Mary; the meaning of the name Immanuel, 
God with us, signifies the union of the divine 
nature and ours in Christ, God and man in one 
Person. ‘Butter and honey shall he eat,’—the 
Christ shall be very man, he shall have a true 
human body, he shall be sustained, while he 
is growing up, with that ordinary nourishment 
wherewith human children are wont to be fed. 
And the sign that the promised birth of Im- 
manuel, God and man in one Person, from the 
womb of a virgin, shall really happen, is this : 
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the two kings of Syria and Israel who are now, 
in the eighth century before Christ, threatening 
the kingdom of Judah, shall be overthrown, and 
their country devastated. ‘ For before the child 
shall know,’—before this promised coming of 
Jesus Christ, and as a sign to guarantee it, the 
kings of Syria and Israel shall be conquered and 
overthrown. And conquered and overthrown 
they presently were. 

But then comes the turn of criticism. The 
study of history, and of all documents on which 
history is based, is diligently prosecuted ; a 
number of learned, patient, impartial investi- 
gators read and examine the prophets. It 
becomes apparent what the prophets really mean 
to say. It becomes certain that in the famous 
words read on Christmas Day the prophet Isaiah 
was not meaning to speak of Jesus Christ to 
be born more than seven centuries later. It 
becomes certain that his Immanuel is a prince 
of Judah to be born in a year or two’s time. It 
becomes certain that there is no question at all 
of a child miraculously conceived and born of a 
virgin. What the prophet declares is that a 
young woman, a damsel, at that moment un- 
married, shall have time, before certain things 
happen, to be married and to bear a son, who 
shall be called Immanuel. There is no question 
in the name Immanuel of a union of the human 
and divine natures, of God and man in one 
Person. ‘God present with his people and 
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protecting them’ is what the prophet means the 
name to signify. In ‘ Butter and honey shall he 
eat, there is no question of the Christ’s being 
very man, with a true human body. What the 
prophet intends to say is, that when the prince 
- Immanuel, presently to be born, reaches adult 
age, agriculture shall have ceased in the desolated 
realm of Judah itself; the land, overrun by 
enemies, shall have returned to a wild state, 
the inhabitants shall live on the produce of 
their herds and on wild honey. But before 
this comes to pass, before the visitation of God’s 
wrath upon the kingdom of Judah, and while 
the prince Immanuel is still but a little child, not 
as yet able to discern betwixt good and evil, ‘to 
refuse the evil and choose the good,’ the present 
enemies of Judah, the kings of Syria and Israel, 
shall be overthrown and their land made desolate. 
Finally, this overthrow and desolation are not, 
with the prophet, the sign and guarantee of 
Immanuel’s coming. Immanuel is himself in- 
tended as a sign; all the rest is accompaniment 
of this sign, not proof of it. 

This, the true and sure sense of those noble 
words of prophecy which we hear read on 
Christmas Day, is obscured by slight errors in 
the received translation, and comes out clearer 
when the errors are corrected :— 

‘The Lord himself shall give you a sign: 
Behold, the damsel shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 
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‘Milk-curd and honey shall he eat, when he 
shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 

‘For before the child shall know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good, the land shall be 
forsaken, whose two kings make thee afraid.’ 

Syria and Israel shall be made desolate 
in Immanuel’s infancy, says the prophet ; but 
the chastisement and desolation of Judah also, 
he declares, shall follow later, by the time 
Immanuel is a youth. Farther yet, however, 
Isaiah carries his prophecy of Immanuel and 
of the events of his life. In his manhood, 
the prophet continues, Immanuel, the promised 
child of the royal house of David, shall reign 
in righteousness over a restored, far-spreading, 
prosperous, and peaceful kingdom of the chosen 
people. ‘Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom.’ This 
completion of the prophecy, too, we hear 
read in church on Christmas Day. Naturally, 
the received and erroneous interpretation, which 
finds, as we have seen, in the first part of the 
prophecy ‘the miracle of the Incarnation,’ 
governs our understanding of the latter part also. 
But in the latter part, as well as in the former, 
the prophet undoubtedly has in view, not a scion 
of the house of David to be born and to reign 
seven centuries later, but a scion of the house 
of David to be born immediately ; a scion who 
in his youth should see Judah afflicted, in his 
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manhood should reign over Judah restored and 
triumphant. 

Well, then, the ‘miracle of the Incarna- 
tion,’ the preternatural conception and birth of 
Jesus Christ, which the Church celebrates at 
_ Christmas, and which is, says the Guardian, the 
fundamental truth for Christians, gets no support 
at all from the famous prophecy which is 
commonly supposed to announce it. Need I 
add that it gets no support at all from any single 
word of Jesus Christ himself, from any single 
word in the letters of Paul, Peter, James, or 
John? The miraculous conception and birth of 
Jesus is a legend, a lovely and attractive legend, 
which soon formed itself, naturally and irresistibly, 
around the origin of the Saviour; a legend 
which by the end of the first century had 
established itself, and which passed into two 
out of the four Gospel narratives that in the 
century following acquired canonicity. In the 
same way, a precisely similar legend formed 
itself around the origin of Plato, although to 
the popular imagination Plato was an object 
incomparably less fitted to offer stimulus. The 
father of Plato, said the Athenian story, was 
upon his marriage warned by Apollo in a dream 
that his wife, Perictiona, was about to bring 
forth a babe divinely conceived, and that he 
was to live apart from her until the child had 
been born. Among the students of philosophy, 
who were Plato’s disciples, this story, although 
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authorised by his family, languished and died. 
Had Plato founded a popular religion the case 
would have been very different. Then the 
legend would have survived and thriven ; and 
for Plato, too, there would have certainly been 
a world-famous ‘miracle of the Incarnation ’ 
investing his origin. But Plato, as Bossuet 
says, formed fewer disciples than Paul formed 
churches. It was these churches, this multitude, 
it was the popular masses with their receptivity, 
their love of wonders, with all their favouring 
native tendencies of mind, heart, and soul, which 
made the future of the Christian legend of the 
miracle of the Incarnation. 

But because the story of the miracle of the 
Incarnation is a legend, and because two of 
the canonical Gospels propound the legend 
seriously, basing it upon an evidently fantastic 
use of the words of prophecy, and because the 
festival of Christmas adopts and consecrates this 
legend, are we to cast the Gospels aside, and cast 
the celebration of Christmas aside; or else are 
we to give up our reason and common sense, and 
to say that things are not what they are, and 
that Isaiah really predicted the preternatural 
conception and birth of Jesus Christ, and that 
the miracle of the Incarnation really happened 
as the Guardian supposes, and that Christians, in 
commemorating it, commemorate a solid fact 
of history, and a fact which is the fundamental 
truth for Christians? By no means. The solid 
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fact of history marked by Christmas is the 
birth of Jesus, the miraculous circumstances with 
which that birth is invested and presented are 
legendary. The solid fact in itself, the birth 
of Jesus with its inexhaustible train of conse- 
quences, its ‘unspeakable riches,’ is foundation 
enough, and more than enough, for the Christ- 
mas festival ; yet even the legend and miracle 
investing the fact, and now almost inseparable 
from it, have, moreover, their virtue of symbol. 
Symbol is a dangerous word, and we ought 
to be very cautious in employing it. People 
have a difficulty in owning that a thing is 
unhistorical, and often they try to get out of 
the difficulty by saying that the thing is sym- 
bolical. Thus they think to save the credit of 
whoever delivered the thing in question, as if 
he had himself intended to deliver it as symbolical 
and figurative, not as historical. They save it, 
however, at the expense of truth. In very many 
cases undoubtedly, when this shift of symbol is 
resorted to for saving the credit of a narrator of 
legend, the narrator had not himself the least 
notion that what he propounded was figure, 
but fully imagined himself to be propounding 
historical fact. ‘The Gospel narrators of the 
miracle of the Incarnation were in this position 
of mind; they did not in the least imagine 
themselves to be speaking symbolically. Never- 
theless, a thing may have important value as 
symbol, although its utterer never told or meant 
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it symbolically. Let us see how this is so with 
the Christian legend of the Incarnation. 

In times and among minds where science 1s 
not a power, and where the preternatural is daily 
and familiarly admitted, the pureness and elevation 
of a great teacher strike powerfully the popular 
imagination, and the natural, simple, reverential 
explanation of his superiority is at once that 
he was born of a virgin. Such a legend is the 
people’s genuine construing of the fact of his 
unique pureness. In his birth, as well as in 
his life and teaching, this chosen one has been 
pure,—has been unlike other men, and above 
them. Signal and splendid is the pureness of 
Plato; noble his serene faith, that ‘the con- 
clusion has long been reached that dissoluteness 
is to be condemned, in that it brings about the 
agerandisement of the lower side in our nature, 
and the defeat of the higher.’ And this lofty 
pureness of Plato impressed the imagination of 
his contemporaries, and evoked the legend of 
his having been born of a virgin. But Plato 
was, as I have already said, a philosopher, not 
the founder of a religion ; his personality sur- 
vived, but for the intellect mainly, not for the 
affections and imagination. It influenced and 
affected the few, not the many,—not the masses 
which love and foster legend. On the figure 
of Jesus also the stamp of a pureness unique 
and divine was seen to dwell. The remark has 
often been made that the pre-eminent, the 
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winning, the irresistible Christian virtues, were 
charity and chastity. Perhaps the chastity was 
an even more winning virtue than the charity ; 
it offered to the Pagan world, at any rate, relief 
from a more oppressive, a more consuming, a 
more intolerable bondage. Chief among the 
beatitudes, shone, no doubt, this pair: Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, 
and, Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God; and of these two, the second blessing 
may have brought even the greater boon. Jesus, 
then, the bestower of this precious blessing, 
Jesus, the high exemplar and ideal of pureness, 
was born of a virgin. And what Jesus brought 
was not a philosophy, but a religion; he gave 
not to the few, but to the masses, to the very 
recipients whom the tender legend of his being 
born of the gracious Virgin, and laid in the 
humble manger, would suit best; who might 
most surely be trusted to seize upon it, not to 
let it go, to delight in it and magnify it for ever. 

So the legend of the miraculous conception 
and birth of Jesus, like the legend of the 
miraculous conception and birth of Plato, is the 
popular homage to a high ideal of pureness, it 
is the multitude’s way of expressing for this its 
reverence. Of such reverence the legend is a 
genuine symbol. But the importance of the 
symbol is proportional to the scale on which it 
acts. And even when it acts on a very large 
scale, still its virtue will depend on these two 
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things further : the worth of the idea to which 
it does homage, and the extent to which its 
recipients have succeeded in penetrating through 
the form of the legend to this idea. 

And first, then, as to the innate truth and 
worth of that idea of pureness to which the 
legend of the miracle of the Incarnation does 
homage. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God, says Jesus. God hath not called us 
to impureness, but unto holiness, adds his apostle. 
Perhaps there is no doctrine of Christianity 
which is exposed to more trial amongst us 
now, certainly there is none which will be 
exposed, so far as from present appearances 
one can judge, to more trial in the immediate 
future, than this. Let us return to nature, is a 
rising and spreading cry again now, as it was 
at the Renascence. And the Christian pureness 
has so much which seems to contradict nature, 
and which is menaced by the growing desire 
and determination to return to nature! The 
virtue has suffered more than most virtues 
in the hands of hypocrites; and with hypo- 
crites and hypocrisy, as a power in human life, 
there is an increasing impatience. But the 
virtue has been mishandled, also, by the sincere ; 
by the sincere, but who are at the same time 
over-rigid, formal, sour, narrow-minded ; and 
these, too, are by no means in the ascendant 
among us just now. Evidently, again, the 
virtue has been mishandled by many of the 
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so-called saints, and by the asceticism of the 
Catholic Church; for these have so managed 
things, very often, as to turn and rivet the 
thoughts upon the very matter from which 
pureness would avert them and get them clear, 
and have to that extent served to endanger and 
impair the virtue rather than forward it. Then, 
too, with the growing sense that gaiety and 
pleasure are legitimate demands of our nature, 
that they add to life and to our sum of force, 
instead of, as strict people have been wont to 
say, taking from it,—with this growing sense 
comes also the multiplication everywhere of 
the means of gaiety and pleasure, the spectacle 
ever more prominent of them and catching the 
eye more constantly, an ever larger number of 
applicants pressing forward to share in them. 
All this solicits the senses, makes them bold, 
eager, and stirring. At the same time the force 
of old sanctions of self-restraint diminishes and 
gives way. ‘The belief in a magnified and non- 
natural man, out of our sight, but proved by 
miracles to exist and to be all-powerful, who b 

his commands has imposed on us the obligation 
of self-restraint, and who will punish us after 
death in endless fire if we disobey, will reward 
us in Paradise if we submit,—this belief is 
rapidly and irrecoverably losing its hold on 
men’s minds. If pureness or any other virtue 
is still to subsist, it must subsist nowadays not 
by authority of this kind enforcing it in defiance 
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of nature, but because nature herself turns out 
to be really for it. 

Mr. Traill has reminded us, in the interest- 
ing volume on Coleridge which he has recently 
published, how Coleridge’s disciple, Mr. Green, 
devoted the last years of his life to elaborating, 
in a work entitled Spiritual Philosophy founded on 
the Teaching of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the 
great Coleridgian position ‘that Christianity, 
rightly understood, is identical with the highest 
philosophy, and that, apart from all question 
of historical evidence, the essential doctrines of 
Christianity are necessary and eternal truths of 
reason,—truths which man, by the vouchsafed 
light of nature and without aid from documents 
or tradition, may always and everywhere discover 
for himself.’ We shall not find this position 
established or much elucidated in Sprritual 
Philosophy. We shall not find it established or 
much elucidated in the works of Coleridge’s 
immediate disciples. It ,was a position of 
extreme novelty to take at that time. Firmly 
to occupy it, resolutely to maintain it, required 
great boldness and great lucidity. Coleridge’s 
position made demands upon his disciples which 
at that time it was almost impossible they should 
fulfil; it embarrassed them, forced them into 
vagueness and obscurity. The most eminent and 
popular among them, Mr. Maurice, seems never 
quite to have himself known what he himself 
meant, and perhaps never really quite wished to 
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know. But neither did the master, as I have 
already said, establish his own position; there 
were obstacles in his own character, as well as 
obstacles in his circumstances, in the time. 
Nevertheless it is rightly called ‘the great 
Coleridgian position.’ It is at the bottom of 
all Coleridge’s thinking and teaching; it is 
true ; it is deeply important ; and by virtue of 
it Coleridge takes rank, so far as English thought 
is concerned, as an initiator and founder. The 
‘great Coleridgian position,’ that apart from 
all question of the evidence for miracles and of 
the historical quality of the Gospel narratives, 
the essential matters of Christianity are necessary 
and eternal facts of nature or truths of reason, 
is henceforth the key to the whole defence of 
Christianity. When a Christian virtue is pre- 
sented to us as obligatory, the first thing, 
therefore, to be asked, is whether our need of 
it is a fact of nature. 

Here the appeal is to experience and testi- 
mony. His own experience may in the end be 
the surest teacher for every man ; but meanwhile, 
to confirm or deny his instinctive anticipations 
and to start him on his way, testimony as to the 
experience of others, general experience, is of 
the most serious weight and value. We have 
had the testimony of Plato to the necessity of 
pureness, that virtue on which Christianity lays 
so much stress. Here is yet another testimony 
out of the same Greek world,—a world so alien 
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to the world in which Christianity arose ; here 
is the testimony of Sophocles. ‘Oh that my 
lot might lead me in the path of holy pureness 
of thought and deed, the path which august 
laws ordain, laws which in the highest heaven 
had their birth; . . . the power of God is 
mighty in them, and groweth not old.’ That is 
the testimony of the poet Sophocles. Coming 
down to our own times, we have again a like 
testimony from the greatest poet of our times, 
Goethe ; a testimony the more important, 
because Goethe, like Sophocles, was in his 
own life what the world calls by no means a 
purist. ‘ May the idea of pureness,’ says Goethe, 
‘extending itself even to the very morsel which 
I take into my mouth, become ever clearer and 
more luminous within me!’ 

But let us consult the testimony not only of 
people far over our heads, such as great poets 
and sages ; let us have the testimony of people 
living, as the common phrase is, in the world, 
and living there on an every-day footing. And 
let us choose a world the least favourable to 
purists possible, the most given to laxity,—and 
where indeed by this time the reign of the great 
goddess Lubricity seems, as I have often said, 
to be almost established,—the world of Paris. 
Two famous women of that world of Paris in the 
seventeenth century, two women not altogether 
unlike in spirit, Ninon de ?Enclos and Mme. 
de Sévigné, offer, in respect to the virtue with 
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which we are now occupied, the most striking 
contrast possible. Both had, in the highest 
degree, freedom of spirit and of speech, boldness, 
gaiety, lucidity. Mme. de Sévigné, married to 
a worthless husband, then a widow, beautiful, 
_ witty, charming, of extraordinary freedom, easy 
and broad in her judgments, fond of enjoyment, 
not seriously religious,—Mme. de Sévigné, living 
in a society where almost everybody had a lover, 
never took one. The French commentators 
upon their incomparable country-woman are 
puzzled by this. But really the truth is, that 
not from what is called high moral principle, 
not from religion, but from sheer elementary 
soundness of nature and by virtue of her perfect 
lucidity, she revolted from the sort of life so 
common all around her, was drawn towards 
regularity, felt antipathy to blemish and dis- 
order. Ninon, on the other hand, with a like 
freedom of mind, a like boldness and breadth in 
her judgments, a like gaiety and love of enjoy- 
ment, took a different turn, and her irregular 
life was the talk of her century. But that 
lucidity, which even all through her irregular 
life was her charm, made her say at the end 
of it: ‘All the world tells me that I have less 
cause to speak ill of time than other people. 
However that may be, could anybody have 
proposed to me beforehand the life I have had, 
I would have hanged myself.’ That, I say, is 
the testimony of the most lucid children of this 
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world, as the testimony of Plato, Sophocles, and 
Goethe is the testimony of the loftiest spirits, 
to the natural obligation and necessity of the 
essentially Christian virtue of pureness. So 
when legend represents the founder of Chris- 
tianity and great exemplar of this virtue as dorn 
of a virgin, thus doing homage to pureness, it 
does homage to what has natural worth and 
necessity. 

But we have further to ask to what extent 
the recipients of the legend showed themselves 
afterwards capable, while firmly believing the 
legend and delighting in it, of penetrating to 
that virtue which it honoured, and of showing 
their sense that accompanying the legend went 
the glorification of that virtue. Here the 
Collects of the Church which have come down 
to us from Catholic antiquity,—from the times 
when all legend was most unhesitatingly received, 
most fondly loved, most delighted in for its own 
sake,—are the best testimony. Now the Collect 
for Christmas Day,—that very day on which the 
miracle of the Incarnation is commemorated, 
and on which we might expect the legend’s 
miraculous side to be altogether dominant,— 
firmly seizes the homage to pureness and reno- 
vation which is at the heart of the legend, and 
holds it steadily before us all Christmas-time. 
‘Almighty God,’ so the Collect runs, ‘ who 
hast given us thine only-begotten Son to take 
our nature upon him, and as at this time to be 
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born of a pure virgin, grant that we being 
regenerate, and made thy children through 
adoption and grace, may daily be renewed by 
thy Holy Spirit.2? The miracle is amply and 
impressively stated, but the stress is laid upon 
_ the work of regeneration and inward renewal, 
whereby we are to be made sons of God, like to 
that supreme Son whose pureness was expressed 
through his being born of a pure virgin. It 
is as, in celebrating at Easter the miracle of 
the Resurrection, the Church, following here 
St. Paul, seizes and elevates in the Collect for 
Easter Eve’? that great ‘secret of Jesus’ which 
underlies the whole miraculous legend of the 
Resurrection, but which could arrive at the 
general heart of mankind only through material- 
ising itself in that legend. 

So manifest is it that there is that true 
and grand and profound doctrine of the necrosis, 
of ‘dying to re-live,’ underlying all which is 
legendary in the presentation of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus by our Gospels,—so mani- 
fest is it that St. Paul seized upon the doctrine 
and elevated it, and that the Church has retained 
it,—that one can find no difficulty, when the 


1 The point in the Collect is taken from the Mozarabic 
Breviary at Lauds: ‘Nos a mundanis contagiis munda, et in hoc 
mundo mundos nos esse constitue.’ 

2 The point here is taken from a Benediction of St. Gregory 
for the First Sunday in Easter: ‘Resuscitet vos de vitiorum 
sepulchris qui eum resuscitavit a mortuis.’ See Blunt’s Axnotated 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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festival of Easter is celebrated, in fixing one’s 
thoughts upon the doctrine as a centre, and in 
receiving all the miraculous story as poetry 
naturally investing this and doing homage to it. 
But there is hardly a fast or a festival of the 
Christian year in which the underlying truth, 
the beneficent and forwarding idea, clothed 
with legend and miracle because mankind could 
only appropriate it by materialising it in legend 
and miracle, is not apparent. Trinity Sunday is 
an exception, but then Trinity Sunday does not 
really deal with Gospel story and miracle, it 
deals with speculation by theologians on the 
divine nature. Perhaps, considering the results 
of their speculation, we ought now rather to 
keep Trinity Sunday as a day of penitence for 
the aberrations of theological dogmatists. It is, 
however, in itself admissible and right enough 
that in the Christian year one day should be 
given to considering the aspects by which the 
human mind can in any degree apprehend God. 
But Trinity Sunday is, as I have said, an 
exception. For the most part, in the days and 
seasons which the Church observes, there is 
commemoration of some matter declared in 
Scripture, and combined and clothed more or 
less with miracle. Yet how near to us, under 
the accompanying investment of legend, does the 
animating and fructifying idea lie !—in Lent, 
with the miracle of the temptation, the idea of 
self-conquest and self-control; in Whitsuntide, 
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with the miracle of the tongues of fire, the idea 
of the spirit and of inspiration. 

What Christmas primarily commemorates is 
the birthday of Jesus,—Jesus, the bringer to 
the world of the new dispensation contained 
~ in his method and secret, and in his temper of 
sweet reasonableness for applying these. But 
the religion of Christendom has in fact made 
the prominent thing in Christmas a miracle, a 
legend ; the miracle of the Incarnation, as it is 
called, the legend of Jesus having been born of a 
virgin. And to those who cannot bring them- 
selves to receive miracle and legend as fact, 
what Christmas, under this popularly established 
aspect of it, can have to say to us, what significance 
it can contain, may at first sight seem doubtful. 
Christmas might at first appear to be the one 
great festival which is concerned wholly with 
mere miracle, which fixes our attention upon a 
miracle and nothing else. But when we come 
to look closer, we find that even in the case of 
Christmas the thing is not so. ‘That on which 
Christmas, even in its popular acceptation, fixes 
our attention, is that to which the popular 
instinct, in attributing to Jesus his miraculous 
Incarnation, in believing him born of a pure 
Virgin, did homage :—pureness. And this to 
which the popular instinct thus did homage, was 
an essential characteristic of Jesus and an essential 
virtue of Christianity, the obligation of which, 
though apt to be questioned and discredited in 
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the world, is at the same time nevertheless a 
necessary fact of nature and eternal truth of 
reason. And fondly as the Church has cherished 
and displayed the Christmas miracle, this, the 
true significance of the miraculous legend for 
religion, has never, the Christmas Collect shows 
us, been unknown to her, never wholly lost out of 
sight. As time goes on, as legend and miracle 
are less taken seriously as matters of fact, this 
worth of the Christmas legend as symbol will 
more and more come into view. The legend 
will still be loved, but as poetry,—as poetry 
endeared by the associations of some two 
thousand years ; religious thought will rest upon 
that which the legend symbolises. 

It is a mistake to suppose that rules for 
conduct and recommendations of virtue, presented 
in a correct scientific statement, or in a new 
rhetorical statement from which old errors are 
excluded, can have anything like the effect 
on mankind of old rules and recommendations 
to which we have been long accustomed, and 
with which our feelings and affections have 
become intertwined. Pedants always suppose 
that they can, but that this mistake should be so 
commonly made, proves only how many of us 
have a mixture of the pedant in our composition. 
A correct scientific statement of rules of virtue 
has upon the great majority of mankind simply 
no effect at all. A new rhetorical statement of 
them, appealing, like the old familiar deliverances 
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of Christianity, to the heart and _imagination, 
can have the effect which those deliverances 
had, only when they proceed from a religious 
genius equal to that from which those proceeded. 
To state the requirement is to declare the 
- impossibility of its being satisfied. The super- 
lative pedantry of Comte is shown in his vainly 
imagining that he could satisfy it; the com- 
parative pedantry of his disciples is shown by 
the degree in which they adopt their master’s 
vain imagination. 

The really essential ideas of Christianity have 
a truth, depth, necessity, and scope, far beyond 
anything that either the adherents of popular 
Christianity, or its impugners, at present suppose. 
Jesus himself, as I have remarked elsewhere, is 
even the better fitted to stand as the central 
figure of a religion, because his reporters so 
evidently fail to comprehend him fully and to 
report him adequately. Being so evidently great 
and yet so uncomprehended, and being now 
inevitably so to remain for ever, he thus comes 
to stand before us as what the philosophers call 
an absolute. We cannot apply to him the tests 
which we can apply to other phenomena, we 
cannot get behind him and above him, cannot 
command him. But even were Jesus less of an 
absolute, less fitted to stand as the central figure 
of a religion than he is, even were the constitu- 
tive and essential ideas of Christianity less preg- 
nant, profound, and far-reaching than they are, 
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still the personage of Jesus, and the Christian 
rules of conduct and recommendations of virtue, 
being of that indisputable significance and worth 
which in any fair view to be taken of them they 
are, and also so widely known and loved from of 
old, would have a value and a substantiality for 
religious purposes which no new apparitions and 
constructions can possibly have. No new con- 
structions in religion can now hope to found a 
common way, hold aloft a common truth, unite 
men in a common life. And yet how true it 
is, in regard to mankind’s conduct and course, 
that, as the Imitation says so admirably, ‘ Without 
a way there is no going, without a truth, no 
knowing, without a life, no living.’ Sze via non 
itur, sine veritate non cognoscitur, sine vita non vivitur. 
The way, truth, and life have been found in 
Christianity, and will not now be found outside 
of it. Instead of making vain and pedantic 
endeavours to invent them outside of it, what we 
have to do is to help, so far as we can, towards 
their continuing to be found inside of it b 
honest and sane people, who would be glad to 
find them there if they can accomplish it with- 
out playing tricks with their understanding ; to 
help them to accomplish this, to remove obstacles 
out of the way of their doing so. 

Far from having anything to gain by being 
timid and reticent, or else vague and rhetorical, 
in treating of the miraculous element in the 
Bible, he who would help men will probably 
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now do most good by treating this element with 
entire unreserve. Let him frankly say, that 
miracle narrated in the Bible is as legendary as 
miracle narrated anywhere else, and not more to 
be taken as having actually happened. If he 
calls it symbolical, let him be careful to admit 
that the narrators did not mean it for symbol, 
but delivered it as having actually happened, 
and in so delivering it were mistaken. Let him 
say that we can still use it as poetry, and that in 
so using it we use it better than those who used 
it as matter of fact ; but let him not leave in any 
uncertainty the point that it is as poetry that we 
do use it. Let no difficulties be slurred over or 
eluded. Undoubtedly a period of transition in 
religious belief, such as the period in which we 
are now living, presents many grave difficulties. 
Undoubtedly the reliance on miracles is not lost 
without some danger ; but the thing to consider 
is that it must be lost, and that the danger must 
be met, and, as it can be, counteracted. 

If men say, as some men are likely enough 
to say, that they altogether give up Christian 
miracles and cannot do otherwise, but that then 
they give up Christian morals too, the answer is, 
that they do this at their own risk and peril ; 
that they need not do it, that they are wrong in 
doing it, and will have to rue their error. But 
for my part, I prefer at present to affirm this 
reality of Christian morals simply and barely, 
not to give any rhetorical development to it. 
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Springs of interest for the emotions and feelings 
that reality possesses in abundance, and hereafter 
these springs may and will most beneficially be 
used by the clergy and teachers of religion, who 
are the best persons to turn them to account. 
As they have habitually and powerfully used the 
springs of emotion contained in the Christian 
legend, so they will with time come to use the 
springs of emotion contained in the Christian 
reality. But there has been so much vagueness, 
and so much rhetoric, and so much licence of 
affirmation, and so much treatment of what can- 
not be known as if it were well known, and of 
what is poetry and legend as if it were essential 
solid fact, and of what is investment_and dress 
of the matter as if it were the heart of the 
matter, that for the present, and when we are 
just at the commencement of a new departure, 
I prefer, I say, to put forward a plain, strict 
statement of the essential facts and truths con- 
secrated by the Christian legend, and to confine 
myself to doing this. No doubt, not even those 
facts and truths can produce their full effect 
upon men when exhibited in a mere naked 
statement. Nevertheless, the most important 
service we can render to Christianity, at the 
present moment, is perhaps not so much to work 
upon men’s feelings with rhetoric about it, as to 
show to their understandings what its essential 
facts and truths really are. 

Therefore, when we are asked: What really 
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is Christmas, and what does it celebrate? we 
answer : The birthday of Jesus. But what, then, 
is the miracle of the Incarnation? A homage 
to the virtue of pureness, and to the manifestation 
of this virtue in Jesus. What is Lent, and the 
-miracle of the temptation? A homage to the 
virtue of self-control and to the manifestation of 
this virtue in Jesus. What does Easter celebrate? 
Jesus victorious over death by dying. By dying 
how? Dying tore-live. To re-live in Paradise, 
in another world? No, in this. But if in 
this, what is the kingdom of God? The ideal 
society of the future. Then what is immortality ? 
To live in the eternal order, which never dies. 
What is salvation by Jesus Christ? The attain- 
ment of thisimmortality. Through what means? 
Through faith in Jesus, and appropriation of his 
method, secret, and temper. 

Men’s experience of the saving results of the 
method and secret and temper of Jesus, imper- 
fectly even as his method and secret and temper 
have been extricated and employed hitherto, 
makes truly the strength of that wonderful Book, 
in which, with an immense vehicle of legend 
and miracle, the new dispensation of Jesus and 
the old dispensation which led up to it are ex- 
hibited and brought to mankind’s knowledge ; 
makes the strength of the Bible, and of the 
religion and churches which the Bible has 
called into being. We may remark that what 
makes the attraction of a church is always what 
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is consonant in it to the method and secret 
and temper of Jesus, and productive, therefore, of 
the saving results which flow from these. The 
attraction of the Catholic Church is unity ; of 
the Protestant sects, conscience ; of the Church 
of England, abuses reformed but unity saved. I 
speak of that which, in each of these cases, is 
the attraction, the promise apparently held out ; 
I do not say that the promise is made good. 
The attraction, in each case, is something given 
by the line of Jesus. That which makes the 
weakness and danger of a church, again, is just 
that in it which is not consonant to the line of 
Jesus. Thus the danger of the Catholic Church 
is its obscurantism ; of the Protestant sects, their 
contentiousness ; of the Church of England, its 
deference to station and property. I said in a 
discourse at the East-end of London that ever 
since the appearance of Christianity the prince of 
this world is gudged. The Guardian was much 
alarmed at my saying that, and reproved me for 
saying it. I will urge nothing in answer, except 
that this deference to the prince of this world, to 
the susceptibilities of station and property, which 
has been too characteristic of the Church of 
England in the past,—a deference so signally 
at variance with the line of Jesus,—is at the 
same time just what now makes the Church of 
England’s weakness and main danger. 

As time goes on, it will be more and more 
manifest that salvation does really depend on 
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conformity to the line of Jesus; and that this 
experience, and nothing miraculous or preter- 
natural, is what establishes the truth and necessity 
of Christianity. ‘The experience proceeds on a 
large scale, and therefore slowly. But even now, 
_and imperfectly moreover as the line of Jesus 
has been followed hitherto, it can be seen that 
those nations are the soundest which have the 
most seriously concerned themselves with it and 
have most endeavoured to follow it. Societies 
are saved by following it, broken up by not 
following it; and as the experience of this con- 
tinually proceeds, the proofs of Christianity are 
continually accumulating and growing stronger. 
The thing goes on quite independently of our 
wishes, and whether we will or no. Our French 
neighbours seem perfectly and scornfully incredu- 
lous as to the cogency of the beatitude which 
pronounces blessing on the pure in heart ; they 
would not for a moment admit that nations 
perish through the service of the great goddess 
Lubricity. On the contrary, more and more of 
them, great and small, philosophers as well as 
the vulgar, maintain this service to be the most 
natural and reasonable thing in the world. Yet 
really this service broke up the great Roman 
Empire in the past, and is capable, it will be 
found, of breaking up any number of societies. 
Or let us consider that other great beatitude 
and its fortunes, the beatitude recommending 
the Christian virtue of charity : ‘ Blessed are the 
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poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Many people do not even understand 
what it is which this beatitude means to bless ; 
they think it recommends humbleness of spirit. 
Ferdinand Baur, whose exegesis of texts from the 
Gospels is more valuable than his criticism of 
the mode in which the Gospels were composed, 
has very well pointed out that the persons here 
blest are not those who are humble-spirited, but 
those who are in the intention and bent of their 
spirit,—in mind, as we say, and not in profession 
merely,— indifferent to riches. Such persons, 
whether they possess riches or not, really regard 
riches as something foreign to them, something 
not their own, and are thus, in the phrase of 
another text where our received translation is 
misleading, fazthful as regards riches. ‘Ifye have 
not been faithful in that which is foreign to you, 
who will give you that which is your own?’ 
The faithfulness consists in having conquered the 
temptation to treat that for which men desire 
riches, private possession and personal enjoyment, 
as things vital to us and to be desired. Wherever 
there is cupidity, in short, there the blessing of 
the Gospel cannot rest. The actual poor, there- 
fore, may altogether fail to be objects of that 
blessing, the actual rich may be objects of it in 
the highest degree. Nay, the surest of means to 
restore and perpetuate the reign of the selfish 
rich, if at any time it have been menaced or 
interrupted, is cupidity, envy, and hatred in the 
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poor. And this, again, is a witness to the in- 
fallibility of the line of Jesus. We must come, 
both rich and poor, to prefer the common good, 
the interest of ‘the body of Christ,—to use the 
Gospel phrase,—the body of Christ of which we 
-are members, to private possession and personal 
enjoyment. 

This is Christian charity, and how rare, how 
very rare it is, we all know. In this practical 
country of ours, where possessing property and 
estate is so loved, and losing them so dreaded, 
the opposition to Christian charity is almost as 
strong as that to Christian purity in France. 
The Saturday Review is in general respectful to 
religion, sane in behaviour, in matters of criti- 
cism reasonable. But let it imagine property 
and privilege threatened, and instantly what a 
change! There seems to rise before one’s mind’s 
eye a sort of vision of an elderly demoniac, 
surrounded by a troop of younger demoniacs of 
whom he is the owner and guide, all of them 
suddenly foaming at the mouth and crying out 
horribly. The attachment to property and 
privilege is so strong, the fear of losing them 
so agitating. But the line of Jesus perpetually 
tends to establish itself, as I have said, independ- 
ently of our wishes, and whether we will or no. 
And undoubtedly the line of Jesus is: ‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!’ In other words: ‘How 
hardly shall those who cling to private possession 
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and personal enjoyment, who have not brought 
themselves to regard property and riches as 
foreign and indifferent to them, who have not 
annulled self and placed their happiness in the 
common good, make part of the ideal society of 
the future !’ 

The legend of Christmas is a homage to the 
Christian virtue of pureness; and Christmas, 
with its ‘miracle of the Incarnation, should 
turn our thoughts to the certainty of this virtue’s 
final victory, against all difficulties. And with 
the victory of this virtue let us associate the 
victory of its great fellow-virtue of Christian 
charity, a victory equally difficult but equally 
certain. The difficulties are undeniable, but 
here, however, the signs of the times point far 
more to the emergence and progress of the virtue 
than to its depression. Who cannot see that the 
idea of the common good is acquiring amongst 
us, at the present day, a force altogether new? 
that for instance, in cases where, in the framing 
of laws and in the interpretation of them by 
tribunals, regard to property and privilege used 
to be, one may say, paramount, and the idea of 
the common good hardly considered at all, 
things are now tending quite the other way; 
the pretensions of property and privilege are 
severely scrutinised, the claims of the common 
good entertained with favour. 

An acceleration of progress in the spread of 
ideas of this kind, a decline of vitality in institu- 
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tions where the opposite ideas were paramount, 
marks the close of a period. Jesus announced 
for his own period such a close ; a close necessi- 
tated by the emergence of the new, the decay 
of the old. He announced it with the turbid 
figures familiar through prophecy to his hearers’ 
imagination, figures of stupendous physical 
miracle, a break-up of nature, God coming to 
judgment. But he did not announce under these 
figures, as our Bibles make him announce, the 
end of the world; he announced ‘the end of the 
age, ‘the close of the period. That close came, 
as he had foretold ; and a like ‘end of the age’ 
is imminent, wherever a certain stage is reached 
in the conflict between the line of Jesus and the 
facts of that period through which it takes its 
passage. Sometimes we may almost be inclined 
to augur that from some such ‘end of the age’ 
we ourselves are not far distant now; that 
through dissolution,—dissolution peaceful if we 
have virtue enough, violent if we are vicious, 
but still dissolution,—we and our own age have 
to pass, according to the eternal law which 
makes dissolution the condition of renovation. 
The price demanded, according to the inexorable 
conditions on which the kingdom of God is 
offered, for the mistakes of our past, for the 
attainment of our future, this price may perhaps be 
required sooner than we suppose, required even of 
us ourselves who are living now: ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, it shall be required of this generation.’ 
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THE time approaches for the revised version 
of the Old Testament to make its appearance. 
Before it comes, let us say to ourselves and say to 
the revisers that the principal books of the Old 
Testament are things to be deeply enjoyed, and 
which have been deeply enjoyed hitherto. It is 
not enough to translate them accurately ; they 
must be translated so as also to be deeply en- 
joyed, and to exercise the power of beauty and 
of sentiment which they have exercised upon 
us hitherto. Correct information by itself, as 
Butler profoundly says, is ‘really the least part’ 
of education ; just as religion, he adds, ‘ does not 
consist in the knowledge and belief even of 
fundamental truths.’ No; education and religion, 
says Butler, consist mainly in our being brought 
by them ‘to a certain temper and behaviour.’ 
Now, if we are to be brought to a temper and 
behaviour, our affections must be engaged ; and 
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a force of beauty or of sentiment is requisite for 
engaging them. 

Correct rendering is very often conspicuously 
absent from our authorised version of the Old 
Testament ; far more often and far more con- 
spicuously, indeed, than from our authorised 
version of the New. Correct information as to 
the meaning, therefore, far oftener fails us in 
reading or hearing the Old Testament ; and the 
need for revision is great: But what a power is 
in the words as they stand, imperfectly as we 
may often comprehend them, impossible as it 
may often be to attach a clear meaning to 
them! It can be said for them, at any rate, 
that they connect themselves with truths which 
have a surpassing grandeur and worth for us, 
and that they lend themselves to the connection 
with a splendour of march and sound worthy of 
the great objects with which we connect them. 
Take, for instance, the two short lessons from 
Isaiah which we hear in church on Christmas 
Day. Hardly any one can feel that he under- 
stands them clearly as he hears them read ; 
indeed, as they now are, they cannot be under- 
stood clearly. But they connect themselves 
strikingly and powerfully with the great event 
which the festival of Christmas commemorates, 
and they have a magnificent glow and movement. 
‘For every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood; but this 
shall be with burning and fuel of fire.’ No 
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one of us understands clearly what this means, 
and indeed a clear meaning is not to be got out 
of the words, which are a mistranslation. Yet 
they delight the ear, and they move us. Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith brings an amended trans- 
lation: ‘For the greaves of the warrior that 
stampeth in the fray, and the garments rolled in 
blood, shall be cast into the fire as fuel for the 
-flame.’ Yes, we understand; but the charm of 
the thing is rudely shaken. Mr. Cheyne brings 
us a translation more close and correct still: 
‘For every boot of him that trampleth noisily, 
and the cloak rolled in blood, are for burning, the 
fuel of fire.’ The charm has altogether vanished, 
if we receive these words to supersede the old 
words; the charm has vanished, never to return. 

Mr. Cheyne and Professor Robertson Smith 
read their Isaiah in the original Hebrew, and in 
the Hebrew they enjoy him. Their translation 
of him, like their notes and commentaries on 
him, are designed to give correct and exact in- 
formation as to his meaning. But such correct 
information is in the present case, as Butler has 
told us, ‘really the least part’ of the matter ; 
the main thing is the effect of a wonderful work 
of poetry and prophecy upon the soul and spirit. 
And this they themselves, as I have said, get 
by reading it in the Hebrew. But the mass 
of English readers, who know no Hebrew, how 
are they to get as fully as possible, for their 
soul and spirit, the effect of this wonderful 
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work? Granted that they get some of it even 
from the present imperfect translation in our 
Bibles ; but we must allow that they do not 
and cannot get it at all fully. Such translation 
as that of which I have quoted specimens above 
will not give it them more fully. It will give 
them more correct knowledge of Isaiah’s mean- 
ing; but his effect upon their soul and spirit 
it will even impair, and render less than it is, 
now. What is to be done? Can nothing be 
done to give it to them more fully ? 

Such is the question which, with the revised 
version of the New Testament in my hands, and 
the revised version of the Old Testament in 
prospect, I keep asking myself about Isaiah. 
Taking him merely as poetry and literature,— 
which is not, I will readily add, to take him 
in his entirety,—I consider the question very 
important. I rate the value of the operation of 
poetry and literature upon men’s minds extremely 
high ; and from no poetry and literature, not 
even from our own Shakspeare and Milton, great 
as they are and our own as they are, have I, 
for my own part, received so much delight and 
stimulus as from Homer and Isaiah. To know, 
in addition to one’s native literature, a great 
poetry and literature not of home growth, is an 
influence of the highest value; it very greatly 
widens one’s range. The Bible has thus been an 
influence of the highest value for the nations of 
Christendom. And the effect of Hebrew poetry 
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can be preserved and transferred in a foreign 
language, as the effect of other great poetry 
cannot. The effect of Homer, the effect of 
Dante, is and must be in great measure lost in 
a translation, because their poetry is a poetry of 
metre, or of rhyme, or both; and the effect of 
these is not really transferable. A man may 
make a good English poem with the matter and 
thoughts of Homer or Dante, may even try to 
reproduce their metre, or to reproduce their 
rhyme; but the metre and rhyme will be in 
truth his own, and the effect will be his, not 
the effect of Homer or Dante. Isaiah’s, on the 
other hand, is a poetry, as is well known, of 
parallelism ; it depends not on metre and rhyme, 
but on a balance of thought, conveyed by a 
corresponding balance of sentence; and the effect 
of this can be transferred to another language. 
Hebrew poetry has in addition the effect of 
assonance and other effects which cannot perhaps 
be transferred ; but its main effect, its effect of 
parallelism of thought and sentence, can. I ask 
myself, therefore, this question: How can the 
effect of this best of a great poetry and litera- 
ture, an effect of the highest worth and power, 
an effect which can in a great degree be pre- 
served in translation, and which our old version 
does preserve, but renders imperfectly—how, to 
the mass of English people, who do not know 
Hebrew, may the effect of Isaiah be so rendered 
and conveyed as that they may feel it most fully? 
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First and foremost in importance, for the 
attainment of such an end, is this rule :—that 
the old version is not to be departed from with- 
out necessity. It comes from a great flowering- 
time of our literature, and has created deep and 
powerful sentiments ; it is still the prime agent 
on which we have to rely for the attainment of 
our prime object, that Isaiah may be enjoyed 
fully. Increase of knowledge enables us to see 
mistakes in the old version and to correct 
them ; but only mistakes, real mistakes, should 
be corrected, and they should be corrected gently. 
I once said that I would forbear to alter the old 
version of Isaiah where it made sense, whether 
the sense made was that of the original or not. 
I went too far; where the sensé given by the 
old version is another sense from that of the 
original, alteration is required. But we should 
use a large and liberal spirit in judging what 
constitutes a departure from the sense of the 
original. If the general sense is preserved, we 
should be satisfied. We should not regard our- 
selves as called. to a trial of skill in which he 
succeeds best who renders the original most 
literally and exactly. At least, if we choose 
to engage in a trial of skill of such a kind, 
we should say to ourselves that all we can 
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hope to produce in this way is what may be 
called aids to the study of Isaiah,—capable of 
being of great use, perhaps, to students, but 
the mass of mankind are not students, and the 
mass of mankind want something quite different. 
To meet the wants of the mass of mankind, 
our trial of skill must be, to succeed in altering 
as little as possible and yet altering enough, and 
in altering enough and yet leaving the reader 
with the impression that we have not altered 
at all, or hardly at all. Only thus can our 
revised version, under the actual conditions of 
the case, have charm; and it is essential that 
it should have charm. 

The first chapter of Isaiah really and strictly 
requires, for our purpose as thus laid down, 
three changes and three changes only. In verse 
17, reheve the oppressed, should be correct the 
oppressor; in verse 25, thy tin, should be thine 
alloy; and in verse 31, for the maker of it, we 
should read Azs work. ‘Two or three other very 
slight changes besides may be desirable, in order 
to bring out the effect better; but these are the 
only changes which can be called indispensable. 
To re-write the chapter, if the reader we have 
in view is the great public, not the sifting and 
curious student, is fatal. If the authorised 
version had succeeded in giving the chapters 
which follow as happily as in giving the first 
chapter, the task of a reviser would be easy 
indeed. But this high standard of success is not 
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maintained ; and consequently, in the chapters 
which follow there is much more need of change 
than in the first chapter. Still our rule should 
always be to alter as little as possible. What 
can be gained, or rather what is not lost, by 
_ changing, ‘But Ahaz said, I will not ask, 
neither will I tempt the Lord,’ into, ‘ But Ahaz 
said, I will not ask, neither will I put Jehovah 
to the test’? Here no change was needed at 
all. Where change is needed, our ideal should 
be a case such as one which is presented in the 
sixteenth verse of the thirtieth chapter, where 
the change of a letter’ is all that is required to 
effect a needful improvement, and to effect it 
admirably. 

Undoubtedly the use of Fehovah or Fahve, 
instead of The Lord, is inadmissible in a version 
intended, not to be scanned by students, but to 
be enjoyed by the mass of readers. ‘fehovah 
and ‘fahve have a mythological sound, and to 
substitute them for The Lord disturbs powerful 
sentiments long and deeply established already. 
The Eterna/ is in itself a better equivalent than 
The Lord for ‘fehovah; it is adopted in one of 
the French versions. And in many of the 
familiar texts which a man has present to his 
mind and habitually dwells upon, he will do 
well to adopt it; he will find that it gives to 
the text a fuller and deeper significance. But 
there are combinations to which it does not lend 

1 Fly for flee. 
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itself without some difficulty, and to which 
The Lord \ends itself better ; and at any rate, to 
banish this accustomed reading, and to substitute 
for it everywhere The Ezerna/, would be too 
radical a change. There would be more loss to 
the sentiment, from the disturbing shock caused 
to it by so great a change, than gain from the 
more adequate rendering. 

The old translators of Isaiah, with the notion 
that a prophet is, above everything, a man who 
makes supernatural predictions, lean always to 
the employment of the future tense ; they use it 
excessively. But it is unnecessary and pedantic 
to change always, in order to mark that a 
prophet is not, above everything, a man who 
makes supernatural predictions, their future tenses 
into presents. The balance of the rhythm is 
often deranged and injured by the correction, 
without any compensating advantage. For, in 
truth, the present, the past, and the future, are 
all of them natural and legitimate tenses of 
prophecy. Sometimes the prophet may be said 
to intend them all, to use them all; and often 
one of them will serve to render him as well as 
another. ‘Therefore my people are gone into 
captivity, because they have no knowledge: and 
their honourable men are famished, and their 
multitude dried up with thirst. Therefore hell 
hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth 
without measure: and their glory, and their 
multitude, and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, 
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shall descend into it.’1_ Here preterites, presents, 
and futures are mingled together; but the general 
sense is adequately given, and nothing is gained 
by endangering the rhythm of these fine verses 
through turning all the tenses into presents. But 
sometimes the futures of the old version hinder 
our adequately seizing the sense, and then they 
are to be altered. ‘Behold, their valiant ones 
Shall cry without: the ambassadors of peace 
shall weep bitterly.’ The magnates of Judah 
have been sent to Lachish to make Hezekiah’s 
submission to Sennacherib ; the ambassadors are 
returned and are at the gate of the capital, 
bringing with shame and consternation the 
tidings that the Assyrian, after accepting their 
submission and presents, insists further on the 
surrender of Jerusalem. ‘Behold, Judah’s valiant 
ones cry without: the ambassadors of peace 
weep bitterly.’ The prophet is not predicting ; 
he sees and hears the envoys weeping at the city 
gate. In a case of this kind the future tense 
impairs the effect, and must be altered. 


II 


The first requisite, then, if we are to feel and 
enjoy the Book of Isaiah aright, is to amend the 
authorised translation without destroying its effect. 
And the second requisite is to understand the 


1 Isaiah v. 13, 14. 2 Teavah’xxxin.”7, 
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situation with which the book deals, the facts to 
which it makes reference, the expressions which 
it employs ;—to do this, and to do it without 
losing oneself in details. All sorts of questions 
solicit the regard of the student of Isaiah: 
questions of language, questions of interpretation, 
questions of criticism, questions of history. The 
student has the Assyrian inscriptions offering 
themselves to him on one side, and the great 
controversy as to the arrangement of the Book 
of Isaiah offering itself to him on the other. 
Now, all kinds of knowledge are interesting, 
some kinds of knowledge are fascinating ; and 
the Book of Isaiah invites us towards kinds of 
knowledge which are peculiarly fascinating. But 
there is the same danger here which there is 
in the apparatus of philological study which 
accompanies and guards for us, in our boyhood, 
the entrance upon Greek. There is the danger 
of our losing ourselves in preliminaries, and 
of our being brought, by the pursuit of an 
impossible perfection, to miss our main design. 
Perfection is the ideal, thoroughness in prepara- 
tion is most precious. But there is the danger, 
also, of forgetting how short man’s time is, 
how easily he is diverted and distracted from his 
real aim, how easily tired. How many boys 
learning Greek never get beyond that philo- 
logical vestibule in which we are kept so 
assiduously, never arrive at Greek literature at 
all! ‘The adult student of Isaiah is exposed to 
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the risk of a like misfortune. The apparatus 
to Isaiah is so immense, that the student who 
has to handle it is in danger of not living long 
enough to come ever to enjoy the performance 
of Isaiah himself. 

Four names stand out from among the names 
of Isaiah’s commentators. They are all of them 
the names of Germans. Mr. Cheyne is the first 
Englishman who has given us a commentary on 
Isaiah of like seriousness and sound knowledge 
with theirs, and he would himself be the fore- 
most to profess his obligations to them. The 
four Germans are Vitringa, Gesenius, Ewald, 
Delitzsch ; and of these four, again, two stand 
out most prominently,—Ewald and Delitzsch. 
Both are invaluable; to both we owe all 
gratitude. Ewald kindles and inspires us most, 
Delitzsch instructs us most. But at what a length 
he instructs us, and with what discursiveness ! 
Life being so short as it is, and the human mind 
so shallow a vessel, can it be well to make us 
read a closely-printed page of imperial octavo 
about the different kinds of wounds and their 
treatment, in connection with the ‘ wounds and 
bruises and putrefying sores’? spoken of by 
Isaiah? Can it be necessary, in connection 
with Isaiah’s phrase, ‘though your sins be as 
scarlet, to give us another like page on the 
mystical character of red and white to this 
sort of effect: ‘Blood is the colour of fire and 

1 [saiah i. 6. 2 Isaiah i. 18. 
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therefore of life; blood is red, because life is 
a fire-process’? 

No, it is not necessary; and we must be 
careful not to let ourselves be lost in excursions 
of this kind. Still, it is very requisite to under- 
stand the situation with which the Book of 
Isaiah deals, the facts to which it makes 
reference, the expressions which it employs. 
For instance, the mystic names of Isaiah’s sons, 
Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, are of 
the very highest significance. One of them, 
the name of Shear-jashub, governs the whole 
book. Yet not one in twenty among ordinary 
readers or hearers of Isaiah knows what they 
mean. However, the chief drawback to our 
right enjoyment of Isaiah is our ignorance of 
that whole situation of things which the book 
supposes, rather than our ignorance of the 
meaning of particular expressions. Verses and 
passages from Isaiah are far more generally 
known, and far more present to the minds of 
most of us, than passages from the Greek and 
Latin classics. But they stand isolated in our 
minds, without our having any firm grasp of the 
facts to which they refer, or any clear view 
of the situation of things which they suppose. 
Cultivated people have in general a much clearer 
and more connected notion of the important 
moments and situations in Greek and Roman 
history,—of the Persian war, the rise of Athens, 
the Peloponnesian war, the Sicilian expedition, 
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the Roman Republic, the Punic wars, Cesar and 
the Empire,—than they have of the historical 
moment and situation with which Isaiah had to 
deal. But we cannot appreciate Isaiah unless 
we have before our minds this moment and 
_ situation. 

Its history is well given in Professor Robertson 
Smith’s recent work on the Prophets; but our 
purpose requires a narrative which will go into 
two or three pages, not a narrative spreading 
itself through a series of chapters. Let us try 
here to sketch the situation. There is some 
uncertainty in the chronology ; the old received 
dates of the Jewish kings have in some cases to 
be corrected from data furnished by the Assyrian 
inscriptions. But, at any rate, the period with 
which we have to deal is the last half of the 
eighth century before Christ. From 750 to 700 
B.c. is the period of Isaiah’s activity. The chief 
countries concerned are Judah, Israel, Assyria, 
Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia. Babylon for most of 
this period is as yet, though again and again 
rising in revolt, a vassal kingdom of Assyria. 
The great personages of the history are four 
successive kings of Assyria,—Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sargon, and Sennacherib; two 
successive kings of Judah,—Ahaz and Hezekiah ; 
the king of Syria, Rezin ; Pekah, king of Israel ; 
the king of Egypt, whom Isaiah calls by the 
general dynastic name of Pharaoh only ; and the 
king of Ethiopia. The main events of our fifty 
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years’ period are the conquest of Samaria, the 
capital of the kingdom of Israel, by the Assyrians 
in 721 B.c., and the failure of Sennacherib to 
possess himself of Jerusalem in 701. 

Of the final scope of Isaiah’s ideas, so far as 
we can apprehend it, and of the character and 
grandeur of his prophetic deliverances, I do not 
here speak. Here I only deal with his prophecy 
so far as our presentment of the historical situation 
requires. Isaiah’s centre of action was Jerusalem. 
He was of noble, by some accounts of even royal 
birth. To his native country of Judah the long 
reign of Uzziah, the grandfather of Ahaz, had 
been a time of great power, wealth, and pro- 
sperity. ‘The rival kingdom of Israel, under the: 
reign of the second Jeroboam in part contem- 
porary with the reign of Uzziah, had likewise 
been conquering, rich, and prosperous. Never 
since the death of Solomon, and the separation 
of the ten tribes from Judah, had the two 
kingdoms enjoyed so much prosperity. But 
when Isaiah began his career, the tide of the 
northern kingdom’s prosperity had long since 
turned. The king of Israel was now the 
subordinate ally of the king of Syria; and the 
two kings, fearing extinction by their great 
military neighbour on the north, Assyria, which 
was pressing hard upon them, desired to unite 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in resistance to 
Assyria’s progress, and for this purpose to force 
the king of Judah into an alliance with them. 
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At the end of Uzziah’s reign the design was 
already formed. It was maturing during the 
reign of his son Jotham. And about the year 
732 B.C., soon after the accession of Jotham’s son, 
Ahaz, the kings of Syria and Israel appeared 
-with an army in Judah, resolved to bend Ahaz 
to their will. 

The outward and seeming prosperity of Judah 
had continued until the death of Jotham. On 
this outward prosperity the eyes of Isaiah in his 
early manhood rested ; but it exercised no illusion 
upon him, he discerned its unsoundness. He 
saw his country with ‘an upper class materialised,’ 
—an upper class full of cupidity, hardness, 
insolence, dissoluteness)s He saw the lower 
class, the bulk of the people, to be better, 
indeed, and more free from vice than the upper 
class; he saw it attached in its way to the 
old religion, but understanding it ill, turning it 
into a superstition and a routine, admitting gross 
accretions and admixtures to it ;—a lower class, 
in short, fatally impaired by bad example and 
want of leading. Butler’s profound words, so true 
for at any rate the old societies of the world, 
cannot but here rise to the mind :—‘ The be- 
haviour of the lower rank of mankind has very 
little in it original or of home growth; very 
little which may not be traced up to the influence 
of others, and less which is not capable of being 
changed by that influence. This being their 
condition, consider now what influence, as well 
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as power, their superiors must, from the nature 
of the case, have over them. And experience 
shows that they do direct and change the course 
of the world as they please. Not only the civil 
welfare but the morals and religion of their 
fellow-creatures greatly depend upon them.’ 

In his first deliverances,! soon after the year 
740, Isaiah denounced as unsound the still exist- 
ing outward prosperity of Judah, his country. 
Ahaz came to the throne; and the young king, 
and the governing class surrounding him, now 
began freely to introduce from the neighbouring 
nations worships and rites, many of which had 
for their vicious adopters the attraction of being 
also dissolute or cruel orgies. Then fell the 
blow of invasion. ‘The kings of Syria and Israel 
overran the country of Judah; and, amid the 
consternation pervading Jerusalem, the famous 
meeting of Isaiah with Ahaz took place ‘at 
the end of the conduit of the upper pool, in 
the highway of the fuller’s field.’ 

Three names, which are to be found in the 
chapter relating Isaiah’s interview with Ahaz 
and in the chapter immediately following it, 
sum up for us the judgment of Isaiah upon 
this emergency, and indeed upon the whole 
troublous future discovering itself to his thoughts. 
These three names are Immanuel, Shear-jashub, 
Maher - shalal -hash-baz. Immanuel means, as 
everybody knows, ‘God with us.’ Shear-jashub 

1 Tsaiah ii.-v. 2 Isaiah vii. 3. 
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and Maher-shalal-hash-baz are the names of 
Isaiah’s two sons. The meaning of Shear- 
jashub is given in a subsequent chapter: ‘ The 
remnant shall return.’ Return, not in the 
physical sense, but in the moral,—be converted, 
- come to God. The third name, Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz, means, ‘ Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth.’ 

Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth. ‘The kingdoms 
which the chosen people has made for itself, 
their world which now is, with its prosperities, 
idolatries, governing classes, oppression, luxury, 
pleasures, drunkards, careless women, systems of 
policy, strong alliances, shall pass away ; nothing 
can save it. Strokes of statesmanship, fluctua- 
tions of fortune, cannot change the inevitable 
final result. The present invasion by Rezin 
and Pekah is nought. The kings of Syria 
and Israel will disappear; their plans will be 
frustrated, their power destroyed. But no real 
triumph is thus won, no continuance secured, 
for Judah as it is, for Judah’s king and govern- 
ing classes as they are. Assyria, the great and 
colossal power, the representative and wielder of 
‘the kingdoms of this world’ now, as Babylon 
and Rome became their representatives afterwards, 
—Assyria is behind. Swiftly and irresistibly this 
agent of the Eternal is moving on, to ruin and 
overwhelm Judah and Judah’s allies. ‘ He shall 
pass through Judah ; he shall overflow and go 
over.”! Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth. 

1 Tsaiah viii. 8. 
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And, nevertheless, God is with us. In this 
Jerusalem, in this city of David, in this sanctuary 
of the old religion, God has been known, right- 
eousness loved, the root of the matter reached, 
as they never have been in the world outside. 
The great world outside has nothing so indis- 
pensable to mankind, no germ so precious to 
mankind, as the ‘valley of vision’ has. There- 
fore ‘he that believeth shall not take flight’ ; 
there is laid by the Eternal ‘in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation.’! God is with us. 

But it is the remnant shall return; the 
remnant, and the remnant only. Our old world 
must pass away, says Isaiah to his countrymen ; 
God is with us for the making of a new 
world, but how few of us may take part in 
that making! Only a remnant! a remnant 
sifted and purged by sharp trial, and then 
sifted and purged afresh! ‘Even if yet there 
shall be a tenth, it shall return and_ shall 
be burned; but as a terebinth tree, and as 
an oak, whose substance is in them when 
they are cut down, so the stock of that burned 
tenth shall be a holy seed.’? Against this seed 
the kingdoms of the world, the hosts of self- 
seeking and unrighteous power, shall not finally 
prevail ; they shall fail in their attacks upon 
it, they shall founder. It shall see a king 
of its own, who shall reign not as Ahaz, 

1 Tsaiah xxviii. 16. 2 Tsaiah vi. 13. 
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but ‘shall reign in righteousness’; it shall 
see a governing class, not like the ministers 
and nobles of the court of Ahaz, but of whom 
“a man shall be as an hiding-place from the 
wind and a covert from the tempest’; where 
- <the vile person shall no more be called noble, 
nor the worker of mischief said to be worthy.’ 
It shall see the lower people with a religion 
no longer blind and gross; ‘the tongue of 
the stammerers shall be ready to speak plainly.’? 
Amidst such a society it ‘shall see the king 
in his beauty, shall behold the land spreading 
very far forth.? The remnant shall return. 

The final scope of these ideas of Isaiah, 
and what is really their significance and their 
greatness, I do not, as I have said, attempt to 
discuss here. But they give us, just as they 
stand, the clue to his whole book and to all 
his prophecy. Let us pursue our summary of 
the historical situation with their aid. They 
will enable us to make very brief what remains 
to be said. 

Ahaz heard, but was not convinced. He 
had a more short and easy way than Isaiah’s. 
He put himself into the hands of the king 
of Assyria. In 731 B.c. Tiglath-pileser, after 
chastising the kingdom of Israel, crushed the 
kingdom of Syria, and received the homage 
of Ahaz at Damascus. Shalmaneser, Tiglath- 
pileser’s successor, determined to make an end 

1 Isaiah xxxil. I, 2, 5, 4. 2 Isaiah xxxill. 17. 
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of the subjected but ever-restless kingdom of 
Israel, and formed the siege of Samaria, which 
was taken by his successor Sargon in 721. Three 
years before this destruction of the northern 
kingdom, Hezekiah had succeeded his father 
Ahaz upon the throne of Jerusalem. Hezekiah 
was a man of piety; but the governing class 
remained as they were before, and controlled 
the policy of their country. Judah was tributary 
to Assyria, and owed to Assyria its deliverance 
from a great danger. But the deliverer and his 
designs were extremely dangerous, and made 
Judah apprehensive of being swallowed up 
presently, when its turn came. The neigh- 
bouring countries,— Pheenicia on the north, 
Moab, Ammon, and the Arabian nations on the 
east, Philistia on the west, Egypt and Ethiopia 
on the south,— shared Judah’s apprehensions. 
There were risings, and they were sternly 
quelled; Judah, however, remained tranquil. 
But the scheme of an anti-Assyrian alliance 
was gradually becoming popular. Egypt was 
the great pillar of hope. By its size, wealth, 
resources, pretensions, and fame, Egypt seemed 
a possible rival to Assyria. Time went on. 
Sargon was murdered in 705; Sennacherib 
succeeded him. Then on all sides there was 
an explosion of revolts against the Assyrian 
rule. The first years of Sennacherib’s reign 
were spent by him in quelling a formidable 
rising of Merodach Baladan, king of Babylon. 
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The court and ministers of Hezekiah seized 
this opportunity for detaching their master from 
Assyria, for joining in the movement of the 
insurgent states of Palestine and its borders, 
and for allying themselves with Egypt. 

All this time Isaiah never changed his view 
of the situation. The risings were vain, the 
Egyptian alliance could not profit. Of his 
three great notes he kept reiterating the sternest 
one, and insisting upon it: Spotl speedeth, prey 
hasteth. He repeated it to Moab and Arabia, 
to Tyre and Philistia, to Egypt and Ethiopia. 
The great stream of Assyrian conquest will 
assuredly submerge you, he said, and you cannot 
escape from it.—But of what avail, then, could 
Egypt and Ethiopia be to help Judah? 

Nay, and the stream must overflow Judah 
also. In the year 7or, Sennacherib, victorious 
in Babylonia, marched upon Palestine. For 
Judah also was now the note true: Spoz/ speedeth, 
prey hasteth. But for Judah Isaiah had those 
two other notes besides, constantly alternating 
with the darker one; the notes of God with 
us and of The remnant shall return. Higher 
still those notes rose when the invader appeared 
in Judza, confident, overbearing, unscrupulous, 
perfidious, and demanded the surrender of 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem, so Isaiah prophesied, the 
invader should never enter; a disaster should 
befall him, he should return in discomfiture to 
his own land. 
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Sennacherib’s enterprise against Jerusalem pre- 
sently failed. His own account of the failure 
is not the same as the Jewish account: any 
more than the account of the battle of Albuera 
in Napier’s history is the same as the account 
of it in the Victoires et Congquétes de Ll Armée 
Francaise. But from the Assyrian account itself 
it is sufficiently manifest that the enterprise 
failed, and that Sennacherib returned to his own 
land unsuccessful. 

It was a great triumph for Isaiah. And 
undoubtedly it gave him for the moment a 
commanding influence, and contributed not a 
little to the final accomplishment of religious 
reforms which were dear to his heart. Shall 
we ask whether it enabled him to behold a 
king reigning in righteousness, and a governing 
class like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land? Shall we ask whether he even expected 
it to enable him to do this? No; we will 
not now pursue further his own conceptions 
as to the fulfilment of his own prophecies,— 
prophecies ‘impatient,’ as Davison says, ‘ for 
the larger scope.’ We will not interrogate him 
as to his own view, as years rolled on with 
him, of his splendid promises of Immanuel and 
of the Remnant. He had put his Immanuel 
too soon by seven centuries. Too soon b 
far more than seven centuries had he put 
his reign of the saints, for it is not come 
about even yet. Men, as has been truly said, 
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‘are impatient, and for anticipating things’ ; 
even great prophets are ‘ for anticipating things.’ 
But with inspired faith and sure insight Isaiah 
foresaw Immanuel and the reign of saints ; 
he foresaw and foretold them; he established 
the ideal of them for ever. The movement 
and upshot of history has, in part, brought his 
immortal prophecy true already, and will unfold 
its accomplishment more and more. We do 
well to love the exalted belief that in nothing 
will the prophecy of this sublime seer finally 
fail, in nothing will it come short. 

At present, however, I do but give a summary 
of the historical situation which ought to be 
ever present to our minds in reading Isaiah. I 
will conclude the summary by saying that he 
lived on into the reign of Hezekiah’s son 
Manasseh, and that he is said to have been put 
to death by Manasseh. One tradition attributes 
his death to offence given to the fanaticism of a 
narrow religiosity by his large and free language. 
Whether his death was caused by the hatred 
of a religious party, or by the hatred of that 
governing class which in former reigns he had 
so unsparingly assailed, we shall never know. 
A Puritan terror, an aristocratical terror, a 
Jacobin terror,—a great soul may easily become 
an object of fear and hatred to each and all of 
them. By any one of them he may easily 
perish. In one or the other of them, probably, 
Isaiah sank. 
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The events and personages of the historical 
situation of which I have thus given the rapid 
summary should be as familiar to us, if we are 
ever rightly to enjoy Isaiah, as the events and 
personages of those passages of history with 
which we are most conversant. 


Ill 


The third requisite for a full enjoyment of 
Isaiah is to have the book so arranged that we 
can read his prophecies in their right order and 
in their right connection. It is demonstrable 
that the book is not so arranged now; and 
although in re-arranging it there is danger of 
being fantastic and rash, and many critics have 
succumbed to this danger, yet some re-arrange- 
ment is absolutely necessary, and, if made with 
sobriety, fairness, moderation, and caution, must 
be of signal benefit. 

Whoever has once acquainted himself with 
the history of the times during which Isaiah 
lived, must be struck with the close connection 
in which his first thirty-nine chapters mostly 
stand with that history. They are called forth 
by it and turn upon it. The prophet announces 
judgments and blessings to come, he delineates 
an ideal future; but the positive history with 
which he deals is the history passing before his 
eyes,—the names, actors, and events are those of 
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that history. He does not profess to exhibit the 
positive history of future centuries. 

In the twenty-seven chapters which conclude 
the Book of Isaiah, and in certain chapters occur- 
ring amongst the first thirty-nine, this course 
of proceeding is changed. The names, actors, 
and events, are no longer contemporary with the 
prophet, like Ahaz, Hezekiah, the Assyrian inva- 
sion ; or else ideal creations like Immanuel. No, 
they are actual names and events of a time more 
than one hundred and fifty years after Isaiah’s 
death,—Cyrus, the Medes and Persians, the fall 
of Babylon. Instead of insight profound indeed 
and most admirable, but still natural, we have 
supernatural prediction. 

People say : Asa fact, supernatural predictions 
are not made, names of future actors in human 
affairs, details of future events, are not foreknown. 
And the conviction of this has led a great and 
ever-growing majority of serious critics to con- 
clude that in our present Book of Isaiah the 
deliverances of two distinct prophets have got 
joined together ;—the deliverances of one prophet 
whose centre was Jerusalem, and who had before 
his eyes the events of the year 700 B.c. and of 
the half-century preceding it, and of another 
prophet whose centre was Babylon, and who 
had before his eyes the events of a time one 
hundred and fifty years later. These critics have 
been led in the same way to attribute prophecies 
in the Book of Daniel, which were supposed to 
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come from a Daniel living at the time of the 
Babylonian Captivity, to a much later prophet. 
As a matter of fact, supernatural predictions are 
not, it is said, made. But the point on which 
I, for my part, desire to insist, is a different one. 
I do not now urge that supernatural predictions 
are not, in fact, made, and that therefore we 
must separate the latter part of our Book of 
Isaiah from the earlier. What I urge is rather 
this: by separating the two prophets now joined 
together in our Book of Isaiah, and by letting 
each prophet deal with his own proper time, 
we enable ourselves to feel the Book not less 
deeply and fully, but more; we increase our 
enjoyment of it. ; 

It is characteristic of the prophet whom we 
call Isaiah of Jerusalem to deal with the history 
passing before his eyes, and to show his insight 
by seizing that history’s tendency and sure issue. 
His regards are on Jerusalem in the latter half of 
the eighth century before Christ ; as the regards of 
the prophet who follows him, in the last twenty- 
seven chapters of our Book of Isaiah, are on 
Babylon about a hundred and sixty years later. 
The younger prophet has several differences dis- 
tinguishing him from the older. The younger 
prophet has more copiousness, pathos, and unction 
than his predecessor; he has less fire, energy, 
and concentration. He is much more general ; 
and he engages in outpourings, for which the stress 
of matter and of exposition allows his predecessor 
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hardly any room. These are in themselves reasons 
for separating the two prophets and for reading 
each by himself. But a reason far more decisive 
is supplied by the incomparably greater effective- 
ness which each will be found to acquire when 
read in connection with his own time. So incom- 
parably greater does the effectiveness of the elder 
prophet, in especial, become, when he is so read, 
that the reader who imagined himself to know 
Isaiah previously will be astonished and charmed ; 
he will feel that he now really knows him for the 
first time, so new will be his sense of this great 
prophet’s beauty and power. 

In the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book 
of Isaiah we are in another world from the world 
of the first part. The centre, as I have already 
said, is Babylon, not Jerusalem ; the posture of 
events, the state of the world, is quite different. 
Above all, the prophet’s ideal helper, saviour, and 
restorer, is different. With the original Isaiah, 
he is a prince of the house of David, a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse,a Branch of the Eternal beautiful 
and glorious ; smiting the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and with the breath of his lips slay- 
ing the wicked. With the prophet of the last 
twenty-seven chapters he is the Servant whom 
man despiseth, whom the people abhorreth, the 
servant of tyrants; who strives not, nor cries, 
nor causes his voice to be heard in the street. 
The ideal has been transformed. 

Now, to my mind it seems a more impressive 
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thing, as it is certainly a more natural thing, that 
the later ideal should have developed itself, with 
the change of time and circumstances, out of the 
former,and should have come froma later prophet, 
than that both ideals should have proceeded from 
one and the same prophet. However, it may be 
contended, pursuant to the old fashion of explain- 
ing these things, that Isaiah in a preternatural 
way foresaw the state of the world a hundred and 
fifty years after his own death, and himself trans- 
formed his Messianicidealaccordingly. Religious 
people, for the most part, are agreed to say that 
they are edified by a belief of this sort ; for my 
part, I am simply bewildered by it. But still, on 
this supposition, the later matter is at least kept 
separate from the earlier, the two are not jumbled 
up together. At the end of the thirty-ninth 
chapter there is a pause, and then (though without 
one of those prefaces which the original Isaiah 
is accustomed in a transition of this kind to em- 
ploy) the Babylonian Isaiah begins. The march 
of the work, as regards order, is at least artistically 
natural, if we admit this supposition. But who 
can suppose that a writer of Isaiah’s genius, 
whether he had supernatural prevision or not, 
would ever have so perverted the march of his 
work, have so spoiled it artistically, as to thrust 
in suddenly, without any connection at all, the 
thirteenth chapter and the chief part of the chapter 
following, about Babylon and the death of Bel- 
shazzar, in the midst of chapters relating entirely 
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to Assyria and to a history nearly two hundred 
years before Belshazzar’s ; and then again abruptly 
to return, towards the end of the fourteenth 
chapter, to Assyria and the history of the 
eighth century before Christ? The super- 
natural itself is less bewildering than a sup- 
position like this, and to read Isaiah in so 
perverse an arrangement greatly impairs one’s 
enjoyment of him. 

But how, then, did the two or more prophets 
get joined together? ‘To understand this, we 
must keep in mind that the Book of Isaiah did 
not assume its present shape until the time of 
Ezra, two hundred and fifty years after the date 
of the original Isaiah, and nearly a hundred 
years after the fall of Babylon. Ezra edited the 
sacred books; and even critics like Delitzsch, 
who claim unity of authorship for the whole 
Book of Isaiah, admit that there were interpola- 
tions in the books edited by Ezra. Now, in our 
Book of Isaiah itself there is one interpolation 
so remarkable, that Delitzsch singles it out and 
enlarges upon it. At the beginning of the thirty- 
sixth chapter it is said that ‘in the fourteenth 
year of king Hezekiah Sennacherib king of 
Assyria came up against all the defenced cities 
of Judah.’ But we know that Sennacherib’s 
invasion took place in the year 7o1 B.c., and 
that this year was not the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah but the twenty-third or twenty-fourth. 
In the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters 
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comes the account of Hezekiah’s sickness and 
of Merodach Baladan’s embassy to him to con- 
gratulate him on his getting well. Now, the 
fourteenth year of Hezekiah is quite right as 
the year of Hezekiah’s sickness, for his reign 
was twenty-nine years long, and he reigned 
fifteen years after his sickness. It is also quite 
admissible as the year of the embassy of 
Merodach Baladan, who at that time was in 
revolt against Sargon and in special need of 
Hezekiah’s friendship. Therefore, while certainly 
the narrative in the thirty-sixth chapter, as this 
narrative stood originally, cannot have begun 
with assigning for its events the date of the 
fourteenth year of Hezekiah, the narrative in 
the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters may 
perfectly well have begun in that manner, for 
this narrative relates events earlier by ten or 
twelve years than the events of the other. 
But Hezekiah’s sickness and Merodach Baladan’s 
embassy were required by the arranger in Ezra’s 
time to stand last, in order to form the transition 
to the Babylonian prophecies of the last part 
of the book. The narratives, therefore, were 
transposed, and the date was transferred to the 
beginning of that narrative which now stood 
first, although for that narrative it is clearly 
inadmissible. Delitzsch himself receives this 
explanation of the erroneous date as necessary ; 
and it is evidence of an arrangement of contents 
actually taking place, at the first authoritative 
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editing of the Book of Isaiah,—an arrangement 
more or less plausible, but erroneous. 

Plausible it was, at a time when no man 
doubted but that a prophet was, above all, one 
who utters supernatural predictions, and when 
the rules of due sequence and ordinance for a 
work of genius might indeed move the maker 
of it himself, but were certainly not likely 
to trouble his arrangers. Isaiah had left his 
sublime deliverances to fructify in the minds of 
his disciples. One disciple, separated by three or 
four generations from the master, but living con- 
stantly with his prophecies and nourished upon 
his spirit, produced at the crisis of Babylon’s fall 
a prophecy of Israel’s restoration as immortal as 
Isaiah’s own. This disciple named not himself. 
Whether he intended his work to become joined 
with Isaiah’s, and to pass among men with the 
authority of that great name, we cannot know. 
But his contemporaries joined the disciple’s work 
with the master’s, and by Ezra’s time the con- 
junction was established. 

' It was a conjunction which that age might 
readily make. The younger prophet, as I have 
before said, is without some of the qualities of 
the elder ; he is more given to generalities and 
to outpouring. Above all, by his time it had 
become evident that the prince of the house 
of David, the royal and victorious Immanuel, 
whose birth Isaiah announced to be imminent, 
whose childhood should witness the chastise- 
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ment of Ephraim, whose youth the visitation of 
Judah, but who in his manhood should reign 
in righteousness over a restored and far-spread- 
ing kingdom of the chosen people, — that this 
Immanuel’s date was put too soon, and that the 
characters assigned to him required, I will not 
say some change, but some addition. Isaiah 
himself, however, had given the sign and uttered 
the word on which, for this addition, the insight 
of his successor seized. ‘The meek, Isaiah in 
his picture of the ideal future had said, ‘shall 
increase their joy in the Eternal, and the poor 
among men shall rejoice in the Holy One of 
Israel.’ The word was here given. Possessing 
himself of it, the disciple of Immanuel’s prophet 
fixed the new ideal of the Servant, despised and 
rejected of men, but anointed and sent ‘ to preach 
good tidings unto the meek.’? This stricken 
Servant’s work is the condition of the victorious 
Immanuel’s reign, and must precede it. 

The Jewish nation could not receive the 
transformed ideal. Jesus, Christianity, the de- 
struction of Judaism, were necessary to its 
triumph. Nevertheless the unknown prophet 
of the Babylonian Captivity had announced it; 
and there it henceforth stood, set up for ever. 
Mansueti possidebunt terram. 

The Jewish nation, I say, could not receive 
the new ideal. Yet it could not but be pro- 
foundly stirred and transported by this ideal’s 


1 Tsaiah xxix. 19. 2 Jsaiah Ixi. 1. 
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unknown promulgator, although without truly 
comprehending him. It could not but feel the 
spirit and power of Isaiah in his disciple. There 
was the same irresistible eloquence, the same 
elate emotion, the same puissance of faith and joy. 
_ Isaiah was his inspirer among the prophets, his 
parent source, his only equal. The conjunction 
of the disciple with the master easily followed. 
Besides this great prophecy of Israel’s restor- 
ation after the fall of Babylon, other shorter 
prophecies of a similar date were in circulation. 
Whether they proceed from the same author as 
the great prophecy which fills the last twenty- 
seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah, cannot be 
determined with certainty. What is certain is, 
that even those which do not manifestly give 
their own date, yet lend themselves to the cir- 
cumstances of the younger prophet’s time better 
than to those of his predecessor’s time ;_ that 
they do not suit, but mar, the plan of com- 
position which appears to govern the original 
Isaiah’s Book ; and that they have, besides, those 
characters of generality and of outpouring which 
mark, as has been already said, the disciple 
rather than the original Isaiah. We shall find 
that their effect is felt best if we read them as 
subsidiary to the great prophecy which ends the 
Book, and as, like that prophecy, the work of 
a prophet formed upon Isaiah, but living amid 
other events, and a century and a half later ;— 
a prophet whose centre was Babylon, and who 
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may most fitly be called Isaiah of Babylon, as the 
original Isaiah, whose centre was Jerusalem, may 
be called Isaiah of “ferusalem. 

The shorter and isolated prophecies had, like 
the great prophecy of Israel’s restoration which 
now ends our Book of Isaiah, the Isaian elo- 
quence, the Isaian spirit and power. They, too, 
associated themselves in men’s minds and aftec- 
tions with the original Isaiah’s work, and the 
arrangers in Ezra’s time finally incorporated 
them with it. But as these arrangers placed the 
great Babylonian prophecy at the end, where 
Merodach Baladan’s embassy afforded a natural 
transition to it, so they placed the isolated pro- 
phecies in the connection which they thought 
most natural for them. One division of the 
original Isaiah’s prophecies consisted of Burdens, 
or oracular sentences of doom, pronounced against 
different nations. Among these burdens was 
placed the isolated prophecy having for its title 
The Burden of Babylon and celebrating the death 
of Belshazzar.' Another division of prophecies 
consisted of Woes pronounced upon a number of 
nations; and here were inserted those other 
single prophecies of the Babylonian epoch for 
which insertion was desired, and which seemed 
to find here their own rubric and their most 
suitable place. 

Some change of arrangement, then, we find 


1 Tsaiah xiii.-xiv. 23. Chapter xxi. 1-12 is of like date, and its 
present place is due to the same cause. 
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forced upon us by regard to possibility, to prob- 
ability, to the genius and art of the author with 
whom we have to deal. We have to detach 
from Isaiah of Jerusalem the great prophecy of 
restoration which fills the last twenty-seven 
_ chapters. We have to disengage from him, 
and to read in connection with the restora- 
tion prophecy, several shorter single prophecies 
which are intermingled with Isaiah’s prophecies 
in the first thirty-nine chapters. To these 
shorter prophecies we may give names from 
their subject-matter. Taken in the order in 
which they now stand in our Bibles, these 
prophecies are as follows :—The King of Babylon 
(xill.-xiv. 23); The First Viston of Babylon's Fall 
(xxi. 1-10); Early Days of Return (xxiv.- 
xxvil.) ; Edom and Israel (xxxiv., xxxv.). Read 
where they at present stand, these prophecies 
interrupt the natural and impressive march of 
Isaiah’s work, throw the attentive reader out, 
confuse and obstruct our understanding and our 
enjoyment. Removing them from the place 
where they now stand, and reading them in 
another connection, we are enabled to enjoy 
much more these prophecies themselves, and to 
enjoy much more, also, the original Isaiah thus 
disengaged from them. 

Re-arrangement to this extent may be called 
necessary. One’s first impulse naturally is to 
receive a book as it comes to us, and from all 
unsettlement of it one is averse. But we have to 
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get over this natural conservatism in the present 
case, because so much more embarrassment to 
our understanding is created, so much more 
check given to our full enjoyment of Isaiah, by 
rejecting all re-arrangement than by accepting 
it. Mr. Cheyne, who was formerly inclined 
to follow Ewald in all his temerities, but who 
in his recent edition of Isaiah shows a moder- 
ation which, like his learning, deserves cordial 
acknowledgment,—Mr. Cheyne seems now dis~ 
posed to leave The King of Babylon and The First 
Vision in the connection where in our Bibles they 
stand. He still sees that prophets do not super- 
naturally mention names and incidents posterior 
to their own time. He knows that if Isaiah of 
Jerusalem wrote The King of Babylon and The 
First Vision, then the subject of these prophecies 
cannot be Belshazzar and the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus. He is disposed to think, however, 
that the prophecies may possibly relate to the 
rising, in Sargon’s time, of Merodach Baladan 
against Assyria, and that they may be left, there- 
fore, to stand with the contemporary prophecies 
of Isaiah. But a greater shock is given to our 
sense of probability and possibility, our enjoy- 
ment is more spoiled, by having to dissociate 
the exhortation to Elam and Media from the 
Medo-Persian troops of Cyrus and to think it 
fortuitous, by having to dissociate the splendid 
‘proverb against the king of Babylon’ from 
the epoch-making death of Belshazzar, and 
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to connect it with some unknown incident of 
an obscure struggle, than by taking the two 
prophecies away from Isaiah and attributing 
them to a younger prophet. So, too, with Edom 
and Israe/and with Early Days of Return. Some 
disturbance and shock is given to our feelings by 
meddling with the traditional arrangement, and 
by removing these prophecies from the place 
where they stand now. But nevertheless much 
more is gained than lost by doing it. They suit 
the history of the sixth century before Christ so 
much better than that of the eighth, they are so 
much less effective where they stand now than 
in connection with Babylon’s fall and the con- 
quests of Cyrus, their very generality, which 
makes it not impossible to assign them to the 
eighth century, is so alien to the method of the 
original Isaiah,—that the balance of effect, the 
balance of satisfaction, the balance of enjoyment, 
is decisively in favour of removing them. 

But tradition ought to go for something, and 
we should respect it where we can. If, in order 
to enjoy fully a great work, it is necessary, on 
the one hand, to have our sense of order and 
possibility satisfied, so also is it necessary for our 
enjoyment, on the other hand, that we should 
read our text with some sense of security. We 
are so constituted by nature that our enjoyment 
of a text greatly depends upon our having such 
a sense of security. This law of our nature 
Ewald totally disregards. No one can read 
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Ewald’s Isaiah with a sense of security. Ewald 
was a man of genius. He deeply felt Isaiah’s 
grandeur himself, and he admirably helps us to 
feel it deeply too. But he was violent and 
arbitrary. He freely alters the text, striking 
things out when they do not suit him, and 
inserting things of his own where he thinks 
they will be an improvement. Above all, he 
re-arranges the Book of Isaiah from one end to 
the other, and literally turns it, as the saying is, 
inside out. He is supremely confident in his 
own perception and judgment. He will tell 
you how many different prophets we hear 
speaking in the Burden of Moab, how many they 
are, and of what date each of them is, and 
exactly where each of them leaves off and the 
other begins. Like other critics of his school, 
like the professors of the so-called higher 
criticism generally, after producing reasonings 
which do really prove that a thing might have 
been so and so, he then jumps straight to the 
conclusion that they prove that so and so it must 
have been. Often and often one feels Ewald to be 
brilliant, ingenious, impassioned, profound, but 
not in the least convincing ; and one reads his 
Isaiah with a disturbed and uneasy sense of its 
being a fantastic Isaiah ; one reads it without 
security. This is, as I have already said, a great 
drawback upon one’s pleasure. It is a draw- 
back to which the solid English reader is 
specially sensible ; and the solid English reader, 
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I think, is right. But whether he is right or not, 
the drawback is strongly felt. Lowth’s rashness 
in emendation has prevented his great services 
in the promotion of a better understanding of 
Isaiah from being widely useful. Lowth was a 
_ bishop of the Church of England, a Hebraist, 
and a man of fine taste and accomplishments. 
He had the qualifications and the authority 
requisite for propagating in England a truer 
understanding of Isaiah, but one cannot say that 
he has done it. He failed to do it because of 
the liberties he allowed himself to take with his 
author. Lovers of their Bible desire, in reading 
their Isaiah, to read him with a sense of security. 

All meddling with the letter itself of the text 
is, in my opinion, undesirable. The case is one 
where the feeling that liberty is taken with the 
text does more damage than any amendment of 
the text can do good. There has been sug- 
gested a brilliant emendation for a passage in the 
twenty-third chapter: to read, at the thirteenth 
verse, ‘Behold the land of the Canaanites, 
instead of ‘Behold the land of the Chaldeans.’ 
I would resist the temptation of making it. A 
tolerable sense can be got out of the reading 
Chaldeans, and when once we begin to change 
the text for the sake of bettering, as we think, 
the sense, where are we to stop? Again, in an 
important passage of the seventh chapter, the 
text, as it stands, has something embarrassing. 
‘For the head of Syria is Damascus, and the 
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head of Damascus is Rezin; and within three- 
score and five years shall Ephraim be broken, 
that it be not a people; and the head of 
Ephraim is Samaria, and the head of Samaria is 
Remaliah’s son. If ye will not believe, surely 
ye shall not be established.’* Ewald urges 
that the words ‘ And within threescore and five 
years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not 
a people, are superfluous, and that afterwards 
one expects the words, ‘But the head of Judah 
is Jerusalem, and the head of Jerusalem is 
Jehovah’; and he boldly omits the former sentence 
and inserts the latter. Other editors who do not 
follow the example of his boldness so far as to 
insert the new words of Ewald’s own invention, 
yet go so far with him as to strike out the words 
which he condemns as superfluous. But it is 
better, I think, to get out of the existing text 
what meaning can be got out of it, than to create 
the sense of insecurity which comes when the 
reader perceives the text to be treated with 
licence. 

The same respect for existing facts, the same 
dread of the fantastic, which should govern us 
in dealing with the actual text of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, should govern us, also, in dealing 
with their re-arrangement. Some re-arrangement 
there must be ;—this, I think, has been proved 
and must be admitted. The balance of enjoy- 
ment in reading these prophecies, even the 

1 Isaiah vii. 8, 9. 
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balance of security in reading them, is in favour 
of it. But the existing fact goes, after all, for 
something. The Book of Isaiah comes to us in 
an arrangement which it has had ever since 
Ezra’s time. Probably the Book must before 
Ezra’s time have already had its present arrange- 
ment in great part, since that is the most natural 
reason which we can suppose for Ezra’s adopting 
it. Portions engaged with the names and events 
of a history long posterior to that history, with 
which Isaiah was engaged, we are compelled to 
think an appendage to the original Book, or 
insertions in it. But that which remains, when 
these portions are removed, is the original Book 
of Isaiah. At all, events, it is safest for us now 
to treat it as such. We do well, when we pass 
to the body of prophecies concerned with the 
very history with which Isaiah was engaged, to 
take the text as it stands, the arrangement as 
it stands, the history as it stands. Some critics 
suppose an invasion of Judea by Sargon of 
which history tells us nothing ; others transfer 
the opening chapter to the middle of the Book, 
because the history with which the second and 
following chapters deal seems anterior to the 
history implied in the first chapter. Sargon may 
have invaded Judza; the first chapter may have 
originally stood in the middle of the Book. 
But it is not necessary to our adequate under- 
standing of the Book to admit either conjecture, 
while to adapt the Book to such conjectures 1s 
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fatal to all secure enjoyment of it. We make it 
something fantastic, and it loses power over us. 

Until we come to the thirty-sixth chapter, at 
any rate, there is no difficulty in receiving the 
arrangement of the original Isaiah’s prophecies 
mainly as it now stands. It is evident that they 
were uttered at different times. But we shall 
read them most naturally and with most satis- 
faction, if we conceive them to have been 
collected in their present arrangement by Isaiah 
himself in his old age, and at the moment when 
his influence was highest, shortly after the dis- 
comfiture of Sennacherib. 

The Book falls into several groups or divi- 
sions,—divisions quite independent, of course, 
of the actual distribution into chapters, which 
comes to us not from Jewish antiquity at all, 
but from the Catholic Middle Age. The first 
chapter, however, is one of the real divisions into 
which the Book falls. It is a Pre/ude, an intro- 
ductory piece opening the way and striking the 
tone for all which follows, and establishing the 
point of view from which Isaiah, about the year 
700 B.c., wished the series of his prophecies to 
be read and the history of the preceding half 
century to be regarded. Then comes a division 
to which we may give for title one of the head- 
ings here employed by our Bibles: Calamities 
coming upon Fudah. This prophecy (occupying 
chapters ii.-v. in our Bibles) belongs to the time 
of Jotham and of Isaiah’s early career, when 
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Jewish society was to outward view still pro- 
sperous. What follows next, the Vzszon, is exactly 
the sixth chapter in our version, as the Pre/ude is 
exactly the first. The Vzsion dates from a yet 
earlier time than the prophecy in Jotham’s reign, 
and marks the outset of Isaiah’s public career, his 
call to deal with the state of things declared in 
the prophecy preceding. After the Viston comes 
a group of prophecies to which we may most 
fitly give the great name of Immanuel. Occupy- 
ing chapters vii.-xii. in our Bibles, they date from 
the reign of Ahaz and from the invasion of Judah 
by the kings of Syria and Israel; they set forth 
Isaiah’s view of this crisis, and of the future to 
follow it. After Immanue/ comes a division of 
prophecies best designated by Isaiah’s own term, 
the Burdens ;—a series of oracular sentences of 
doom upon the nations engaged in making the 
history which the prophet had before his eyes. 
Here, as has been already said, the Burden of 
Babylon was in Ezra’s time inserted. The 
original Burdens of our Isaiah begin with the 
twenty-fourth verse of the fourteenth chapter, 
and with a sentence of doom upon Assyria. 
They extend through the nine chapters which 
in our Bibles follow, but an insertion has to be 
disengaged from them: the Burden of the Desert 
of the Sea, or first vision of the fall of Babylon, 
in chapter xxi. Between the Burdens and the 
succeeding division of prophecies, the Woes, 
1 Verses I-10. 
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comes an insertion? conceived in the spirit of 
these divisions, but with far greater generality, 
and pointing, so far as amidst this generality 
we can at all make out clearly the times and 
events indicated, to a later era,—the era of Cyrus. 
The Woes (this title again, like that of the 
Burdens, is supplied by a dominating phrase of 
Isaiah’s own using)—the Woes, of which the 
purport is sufficiently explained by the name, 
extend from the beginning of our twenty-eighth 
chapter to the end of our thirty-third. They 
are followed by another insertion,’ of like char- 
acter with the insertion which introduces them, 
and which should, like that, be separated from 
them. ‘This insertion occupies two chapters, the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth. 

For the division which follows, the natural 
title is Sennacherib, since that personage is the 
main subject of it. This division contains one 
of Isaiah’s noblest prophecies, which, together 
with the history accompanying it, is repeated 
in the Book of Kings with but slight variation. 
I have already noticed the demonstrable error of 
date which occurs at the outset. Undoubtedly 
Isaiah never assigned Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Judah to the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah. 
We have seen how this error was probably 
caused, and that it shows later arrangers to have 
been busy with this part of the book. Shall 

1 Named by me Early Days of Return. 
2 Named by me Edom and Israel. 
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we, with Ewald and others, retain of this 
division only Isaiah’s famous prophecy in answer 
to the threatenings of Sennacherib, and put aside 
the rest altogether? We know, indeed, from 
the Book of Chronicles that Isaiah wrote 
_ history, and the historical style of the division 
in question is worthy of him. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to conceive so great a master 
of effect concluding such a whole as that which 
he had formed out of the combined series of 
prophecies hitherto enumerated, with a mixed 
division such as Sennacherib. It is difficult ; and 
moreover, in order to admit it, we must further 
suppose that Isaiah finally arranged his Book 
of prophecies, not about 700 B.c., when he was 
seventy years old, but after the death of Sen- 
nacherib in 680 B.c., when Isaiah was ninety. 
For the murder of Sennacherib by his sons is 
mentioned in the thirty-seventh chapter. To 
suppose all this is to suppose things by no means 
likely ; and their improbability, joined to the 
error in date at the outset, may well make us 
regard with suspicion Isaiah’s authorship of this 
division as a whole. Still it is not absolutely 
impossible that this part too should be his; that 
at ninety years of age he should have arranged 
his prophecies with this Seznacherib to conclude 
them, and that the error of date at the be- 
ginning, together with a transposition of the 
matters recorded, should afterwards have crept 
in. There Sennacherib now stands in the Book 
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of Isaiah, and it is not absolutely impossible 
that Isaiah should have himself put it there. 
At any rate we have no more fitting place to 
which we may move it. It belongs to his time, 
it deals with the men and events of his age and 
not with those of the age of Babylon’s fall. It 
is best to accept it provisionally where it stands, 
and to let it conclude the Book of the original 
Isaiah. With the fortieth chapter we pass to 
another age and world from his, and to pro- 
phecies which will not be attributed to him by any 
one who has been enabled to understand rightly 
the original Isaiah and his line of prophecy. 


Thus, then, I have attempted to answer as 
clearly and fairly as I could my own question : 
How may we best enjoy Isaiah? Let me end 
by summing up the results reached. 

First, we must respect, not in profession only, 
but in deed and in truth, the wording and 
rhythm of the old version. Such change as the 
change of, ‘Therefore saith the Lord, the Lord 
of hosts, the mighty One of Israel,’! into 
‘Therefore this is the utterance of the Lord, 
Jehovah of Hosts, the Hero of Israel,’ is not 
to be thought of. In passages of this kind, 
indeed, the old version needs no change at all. 
Often it needs change, but no great change. 
‘Before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, the land that thou 

1 Tsaiah 1. 24. 
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abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.’? 
This is intelligible, but it departs too far from 
the original. It deserves, however, no such 
total subversion as that which Mr. Cheyne 
inflicts: ‘Before the boy shall know how to 
_ reject the evil and choose the good, deserted 
shall the land become, at the two kings whereof 
thou art horribly afraid.’ Sometimes the old 
version is not even intelligible. ‘Go, ye swift 
messengers, to a nation scattered and peeled, to 
a people terrible from their beginning hitherto ; 
a nation meted out and trodden down, whose 
land the rivers have spoiled.’? Or again, in 
a more celebrated passage: ‘Nevertheless the 
dimness shall not be such as was in her vexation, 
when at the first he lightly afflicted the land 
of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, and after- 
ward did more grievously afHict her by the way 
of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations.’ Passages like these miss at present 
the right sense of the original entirely, and they 
must be reconstructed so far as to enable them 
to give it. But even this reconstruction may be 
effected without loss of the present fine rhythm 
and fine diction of these passages, and must be so 
effected, if Isaiah is to be enjoyed. 

Secondly, we must know the historical situa- 
tion which Isaiah had before him to deal with, 
and we must keep it present to our minds. By 

1 Isaiah vii. 16. 2 Tsaiah xviii. 2. 
3 Isaiah ix. 1. 
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so doing we shall much increase our enjoyment 
of this greatest of the prophets. 

And our sense of that situation, and of Isaiah’s 
own powerful and characteristic line of prophecy, 
will be greatly enhanced if, thirdly, we separate 
from the Book of Isaiah one large work now 
appended to it, and several short works now 
mixed up with it; and if we then, disregarding 
the division into chapters, read what remains 
as one combined whole, made up of seven suc- 
cessive pieces, as follows: Prelude, Calamities for 
‘fudah, Vision, Immanuel, The Burdens, The Woes, 
Sennacherib. 

To publish their Isaiah with this arrange- 
ment is not possible for the company of revisers, 
however successful may be their translation of 
him. And therefore I have thought that the 
present volume might be useful. It may be 
objected that to correct the translation of Isaiah 
a skilled Hebraist is required, and that I am not 
a skilled Hebraist. Certainly I am not. But 
the meaning of Isaiah has so long been the 
object of the most minute and attentive investi- 
gation by skilled Hebraists, that what is required 
for a work like the present is not so much that 
its author should himself be a great Hebraist 
capable of making fresh discoveries of his own ; 
it is rather that he should be Hebraist enough, 
and at the same time critic enough, to follow 
intelligently the researches of great Hebraists, 
and to judge and choose among the results 
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reached by them. This, to the best of my 
power, I have done. I have also sought to 
exhibit Isaiah in that arrangement which seems 
desirable, and with the historical elucidations 
which I consider indispensable. The reader 
will find that the interpretation finally adopted 
for any passage is, if necessary, explained, but 
is not compared with other rival interpretations, 
—is not discussed or defended. The reason is, 
that my paramount object here is to get Isaiah 
enjoyed; and the right way to get a great, 
author enjoyed is to raise not as much discussion 
as possible over his meaning, but as little as 


possible. 
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At the very outset, the humbleness of what is 
professed in the present work cannot be set forth 
too strongly. With the aim of enabling English 
people to read as a connected whole the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, without being 
frequently stopped by passages of which the 
meaning is almost or quite unintelligible, I have 
sought to choose, among the better meanings 
which have been offered for each of these 
passages, that which seemed the best, and to 
weave it into the authorised text in such a 
manner as not to produce any sense of strange- 
ness or interruption. ‘This is all that I have 
attempted ; not to translate or to correct inde- 
pendently, for which my knowledge of Hebrew, 
—not more than sufficient to enable me in some 
degree to follow and weigh the reasons offered 
by others in support of their judgments,—and, 
indeed, my resources of all kinds, would be 
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totally inadequate ; but to use the work of more 
competent translators and correctors, to use it so 
as to remove difficulties in our authorised version 
which admit, many of them, of quite certain 
correction ; een yet to leave the physiognomy 
-and Srisacehere of the authorised version quite 
unchanged. Such a work of emendation may 
be, I hope, of a useful character, but it is 
certainly of a humble one; and ie reader is 
especially begged to note that to this, and no 
more, does the present work aspire. 

With like prominency must be set in view its 
provisional character. It makes no pretensions to 
be permanent. Persons of weight and of proved 
qualifications are now engaged in revising the 
Bible, and their revision must undoubtedly be 
looked to as that which, it is to be hoped, 
may obtain general currency. ‘To have one 
version universally received is of the greatest 
advantage. And their corrections will, probably, 
be much more extensive than those attempted 
here, and will extend far more to small points 
of detail; thus aiming at absolute correctness, 
at perfection. A version thus perfectly correct 
will most justly, if successful in other respects, 
supersede any private and partial attempts. Such 
a partial attempt is mine; an attempt, not to 
present an absolutely correct version of the 
series of chapters treated, but merely to remove 
such cause of disturbance as now, in the authorised 
version, prevents their being read connectedly, 
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with understanding of what they mean, and with 
the profit and enjoyment that might else be 
drawn from them. 

The present attempt was originally planned 
for the benefit of school-children. It appears 
in this larger form, because it has been found 
useful by many who are not school-children, and 
who find the small print of a school-book irksome. 
But it was intended in the first instance for the 
young and for the unlearned, and this its original 
design must not be forgotten. 

The Hebrew language and genius, it is 
admitted by common consent, are seen in the 
Book of Isaiah at their perfection ; this has 
naturally had its effect on the English translators 
of the Bible, whose version nowhere perhaps 
rises to such beauty as in this Book. Whatever 
may be thought of the authorship of the last 
twenty-seven chapters, every one will allow that 
there comes a break between them and what goes 
immediately before them, and that they form a 
whole by themselves. And the whole which 
they form is large enough to exhibit a pro- 
longed development and connection, and yet is 
of manageable length, and comes within fixed 
limits. Add to which, it is a whole of surpass- 
ing interest ; so that, while Isaiah is styled the 
greatest of the prophets, the evangelical prophet, 
and St. Jerome calls him not so much a prophet 
as an evangelist, and Ambrose told Augustine 
to read his prophecies the first thing after his 
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conversion, and this prophet is of all Old 
Testament writers the one far most quoted in 
the New,—while all this is so, it is, moreover, 
in the last twenty-seven chapters that the greatest 
interest is reached ; insomuch that out of thirty- 
_ four passages from him which Gesenius brings 
together as quoted in the New Testament, there 
are twenty-one from these last chapters against 
only thirteen from the rest of the Book. Finally, 
not only have the last twenty-seven chapters this 
poetical and this religious interest, but they have 
also an historical interest of the highest order ; 
for they mark the very point where Jewish 
history, caught in the current of Cyrus’s wars 
and policy, is carried into the great open stream 
of the world’s history, never again to be separated 
from it. 

The reader, therefore, may well be glad to 
have these chapters put by themselves, and made 
intelligible to him. I have also detached from 
their received place, and printed as an appendix 
to the last twenty-seven chapters, certain earlier 
chapters of the Book of Isaiah :—the 13th with 
the 14th down to the end of the 23rd verse, the 
21st down to the end of the roth verse, the 
chapters from the beginning of the 24th to the 
end of the 27th, and the 34th and 35th chapters. 
These chapters are undoubtedly connected by 
their subject with the concluding series, and 
should be read in connection with them by every 
student who wishes to apprehend the concluding 
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series fully. Evidently, as both they and this 
series now stand in his Bible, they are bafHing to 
him ; and this is due partly to their arrangement, 
partly to obscurities in the translation. To show 
how this is so, let us take the 21st chapter of 
Isaiah down to the end of verse 10. ‘Thus it 
stands in our Bibles :— 


Tue burden of the desert of the sea. As whirl- 
winds in the south pass through ; so it cometh 
from the desert, from a terrible land. 

2. A grievous vision is declared unto me ; 
the treacherous dealer dealeth treacherously, and 
the spoiler spoileth. Go up, O Elam: besiege, 
O Media: all the sighing thereof have I made 
to cease. 

3. Therefore are my loins filled with pain: 
pangs have taken hold upon me, as the pangs of a 
woman that travaileth: I was bowed down at 
the hearing of zt; I was dismayed at the seeing 
of it. 

4. My heart panted, fearfulness affrighted 
me: the night of my pleasure hath he turned 
into fear unto me. 

5. Prepare the table, watch in the watch- 
tower, eat, drink: arise, ye princes, avd anoint 
the shield. 

6. For thus hath the Lorp said unto me, 
Go set a watchman, let him declare what he 
seeth. 

7. And he saw a chariot with a couple of 
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horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a chariot of 
seat and he hearkened diligently with much 
eed:: 

8. And he cried, A lion: My lord, I stand 
continually upon the watch-tower in the day- 
_ time, and I am set in my ward whole nights : 

g. And behold, here cometh a chariot of men, 
with a couple of horsemen. And he answered 
and said, Babylon is fallen, is fallen; and all the 
graven images of her gods he hath broken unto 
the ground. 

10. O my threshing, and the corn of my floor : 
that which I have heard of the Lorp of hosts, 
the God of Israel, have I declared unto you. 


And then the chapter goes on without any 
interruption, in verses of just the same look, 
to a wholly different matter. 

Now the general reader, who has the bare 
text of a common Bible and nothing more, may 
perceive that there is something grand in this 
passage, but he cannot possibly understand it ; 
and this is due partly to the want of explanations, 
partly to the arrangement, partly to obscurity in 
the translation. He requires to be told first, as 
a reader would be told before reading an ode of 
Pindar, what it is all about ; he requires to have 
the passage separated for him from that with 
which it has no connection ; and he requires to 
have the text made much clearer, both in its 
words and in its punctuation. 
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To supply explanations, it may be thought, 
is a matter which need not embarrass us much ; 
but the same cannot be said of re-arranging and 
correcting. For it must always be remembered, 
that, in dealing with the English Bible, we are 
dealing with a work consecrated in the highest 
degree by long use and deep veneration. 

With respect to the novel way of dividing, 
arranging, and presenting their single Psalms or 
single Chapters, which recent translators, follow- 
ing Ewald, have adopted : in him and them, and 
for his and their purpose, we may acquiesce in 
it; but for an ordinary reader it changes the 
face of the Bible too startlingly and entirely. 
The divisions in our common Bibles, however, 
do mark too little the connection of the sense, 
do often break it too arbitrarily, and of them- 
selves create difficulties for the reader. This 
will not be denied ; but the question is, how to 
apply a remedy without innovating overmuch. 
Now, it so happened that I had for many years 
been in the habit of using a Bible’ where the 
numbers of the chapters are marked at the side 
and do not interpose a break between chapter 
and chapter; and where the divisions of the 
verses, being numbered in like manner at the 
side of the page, not in the body of the verse, 
and being numbered in very small type, do 


1 Perhaps I may be allowed here to mention, what to me at 
least will always be very interesting, that this Bible was given to 
me by the late Mr. Keble, my godfather. 
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not thrust themselves forcibly on the attention. 
Breaks between the chapters, too, this Bible 
admits, but only when the sense seems urgently 
to call for them ; and sometimes, from the same 
motive, it even breaks a verse in the middle. 
It had always struck me how much more 
connected and comprehensible the sense of the 
Bible, and particularly of certain parts of the 
Bible, such as the Prophetical Books and the 
Epistles, appeared in this arrangement than in 
that of our common Bibles ; insomuch that here 
things would often look comparatively lucid and 
hanging together, which in our common Bibles 
looked fragmentary and obscure. Well, then, it 
suggested itself to me to try, for conveying to 
the general reader our series of chapters, this 
mode of arrangement, extending it a little and 
simplifying it a little; extending it by using 
breaks, if this seemed required by the sense, a 
little more frequently ; and simplifying it by 
getting rid of italics, signs, references, and all 
apparatus of this sort, which readers such as I 
have in view hardly ever understand, and are 
more distracted than helped by. So one might 
hope to exhibit this series of chapters in a way 
to give a clue to their connection and sense, yet 
without making them look too odd and novel. 
So far for the arrangement: but even a more 
important matter was correction, since an unin- 
telligible passage, bafHing the reader and throw- 
ing him out, will often, as I have said, spoil a 
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whole chapter for him; and there are many 
such passages in the authorised version. To 
avoid this check in reading the grand series of 
chapters at the end of Isaiah, I had gradually 
made for my own use the corrections which 
seemed indispensable; these corrections, after 
having been carefully revised, are adopted in 
the text now offered. And by indispensable 
corrections I mean this: corrections which enable 
us to read the authorised version without being 
baffled and thrown out. The urgent matter, of 
course, is to get rid of the stoppage and em- 
barrassment created by such things as: ‘ He 
made his grave with the wicked . . . decause he 
had done no violence’; or as: ‘ That prepare a 
table for that troop, and that furnish the drink- 
offering for that number.’ A clear sense is the 
indispensable thing. Even where the authorised 
version seems wrong, I have not always, if its 
words give a clear sense, thought it necessary 
to change them. When, however, the right 
correction seems to give a sense, either clearer, 
or higher in poetic propriety and beauty, than 
the authorised version, I have corrected. 

For example. I think it certain that at 
verse 15 of the 65th chapter the right rendering 
is: ‘And ye shall leave your name for a curse 
unto my chosen, So may the Lord God slay thee!” 
—the words in italics being the words of the 
curse, as in Jeremiah xxix. : ‘ Of them (Zedekiah 

1 Tsaiah liii. 9, and Ixv. 11. 
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and Ahab) shall be taken up a curse by all 
the captivity of Judah which are in Babylon, 
saying, The Lord make thee like Zedekiah and 
Ahab!’ But the authorised version gives a 
perfectly clear sense: ‘And ye shall leave your 
name for a curse unto my chosen ; for the Lorp 
God shall slay thee’ ;—and I have therefore 
left this as it stands. Again, at verse 18 of 
the 66th chapter, I think the right rendering 
almost certainly is: ‘ But |——their works and 
their thoughts !—jit shall come, that I will 
gather all nations,’ etc.; the expression being, 
as Ewald explains it, a broken, indignant 
one, with this sense: — Utterly to confound 
and shame the expectations and practices of 
the faithless, idol-seeking Jews (who have 
been the subject of the preceding verse), 
idolatrous nations themselves shall come and 
worship me. But the authorised version : 
‘For I know their works and their thoughts’ 
(referring to the idolatrous Jews of the preceding 
verse) ;—-and then, after a pause, passing to 
another subject: ‘It shall come, that I will 
gather all nations,’—gives, perhaps, a yet clearer 
sense, though, I am inclined to believe, not 
the right sense; but the sense given being 
good and clear, I think it better to abstain 
from change. It may seem at variance with 
this, that, for instance, in the last clause of 
the 46th chapter: ‘I will place salvation in 
Zion for Israel my glory,’ which is quite 
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clear, I have yet allowed myself to make a 
change, and to substitute : ‘I will give salvation 
to Zion; to Israel my glory.’ But this is 
because, while the change appears, from the 
law of parallelism in Hebrew poetry, perfectly 
certain, the observance here of this law gives, 
at the same time, a decided gain in poetic 
propriety and beauty. So, too, in verse 14 
of the 43rd chapter: ‘I have sent to Babylon 
and have brought down all their nobles, and 
the Chaldeans, whose cry is in the ships.’ 
This cannot be right, but it gives a sense which 
may be made out. We may refer to what 
Heeren says of the maritime trade of Babylon 
in the Persian Gulf, and explain the last 
clause of the Chaldean fleets there, and of 
the joyful hailing and shouting of the sailors. 
But we so little associate Babylon with a 
maritime trade and fleets, that this sense for 
the passage is a strained and unacceptable one. 
Whereas the more correct rendering, ‘I have 
sent to Babylon, and do make them all to 
flee away, and the Chaldeans upon the ships 
of their pleasure, associates Babylon with her 
great feature,—the river and the use of the 
river; and so gives a sense, if not absolutely 
plainer, yet poetically much more natural and 
more pleasing. Here therefore is a case where 
our rules justify a change. 

But when a change, however pleasing and 
ingenious, depends on taking licence to alter 
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by guess the original text, I have regarded 
it as quite forbidden. There is a difficult 
expression in verse 17 of the 66th chapter, 
‘behind one tree in the midst,’ where the 
word ¢ree is supplied by our English translators, 
_and the original has only ‘behind one in the 
midst. Now, the Hebrew word for behind 
nearly resembles the Hebrew word for one, 
and Ewald proposes to read, in place of the 
word for one, the word for behind repeated ; 
so that the meaning will be: ‘ Back, back 
in the innermost sanctuary !’—a cry of recoil 
of the idol-serving and superstitious renegade 
Jews at the approach of their uninitiated, and, 
as they thought, profane countrymen. This 
suits well with the ‘I am holier than thou!’ 
attributed to the same renegades, and as a 
conjectural emendation it is highly plausible and 
attractive; still, a conjectural emendation it 
is, and therefore, as I consider, not permissible 
for our purpose here. All we may do is to 
supply a word giving a better sense than the 
word free, and such a word is chief, — the 
ringleader or chief in the idolatrous processions 
and ceremonies held in the sacred gardens. 

So it will be evident that our range for 
alteration is limited ; indeed, it may almost 
be said, in general, to be restricted to those 
cases where in the authorised version there 
is unintelligibility or ambiguity bafHing the 
reader and throwing him out. A translator 
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whose aim is purely scientific, to render his 
original with perfect accuracy, will have much 
more latitude, and no one can blame him 
for taking it; but then the public he must 
propose to himself is different. And a body 
of Bible-revisers, probably, acting by public 
authority, ought, as I have already said, to 
take much more latitude, and to correct the 
old version not only where it is unintelligible, 
but also wherever they think it in error. 
But my object is such that to retain as far 
as possible the old text of the English Bible 
is very desirable, nay, almost indispensable. I 
want to enable the reader to apprehend, as 
a whole, a literary work of the highest order. 
And the Book of Isaiah, as it stands in our 
Bibles, is this in a double way. By virtue 
of the original it is a monument of the Hebrew 
genius at its best, and by virtue of the transla- 
tion it is amonument of the English language 
at its best. Some change must be made for 
clearness’ sake, without which the work cannot 
be apprehended as a whole; but the power of 
the English version must not be sacrificed, 
must, if possible, be preserved intact. And 
though every corrector says this, arid pays his 
compliment to the English version, yet few 
proceed to act upon the rule, or seem to know 
how hard it is to act upon it when we alter at 
all, and why it is hard. Let us try and make 
clear to ourselves exactly what the difficulty is. 
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The English version has created certain 
sentiments in the reader's mind, and _ these 
sentiments must not be disturbed, if the new 
version is to have the power of the old. 
Surely this consideration should rule the cor- 
_rector in determining whether or not he should 
put ‘fehovah where the old version puts Lord. 
Mr. Cheyne, the recent translator of Isaiah, 
—one of that new band of Oxford scholars 
who so well deserve to attract our interest, 
because they have the idea, which the older 
Oxford has had so far too little, of separated 
and systematised studies—Mr. Cheyne’s object 
is simply scientific, to render the original with 
exactness. But how the Four Friends, who 
evidently, by their style of comment, mean 
their very interesting and useful book, The 
Psalms Chronologically Arranged, for religious 
use; for -habitual..readers' of the Psalms, «and 
who even take, because of this design, the 
Prayer-Book version as their basis,—how they 
can have permitted themselves to substitute 
“fehovah for Lord passes one’s comprehension. 
Probably because they were following Ewald ; 
but his object is scientific. ‘To obtain general 
acceptance by English Christians, who, that con- 
siders what the name in question represents to 
these, what the Psalms are to them, what a place 
the expression The Lord fills in the Psalms and 
in the English Bible generally, what feelings 
and memories are entwined with it, and what 
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the force of sentiment is,—who, that considers 
all this, would allow himself, in a version of 
the Psalms meant for popular use, to abandon 
the established expression The Lord in order 
to substitute for it ‘fehovah? “fehovah is in 
any case a bad substitute for it, because to 
the English reader it does not carry its own 
meaning with it, and has even, which is fatal, 
a mythological sound. The Eternal, which one 
of the French versions uses, is far preferable. 
The Eternal is in itself, no doubt, a_ better 
rendering of Jehovah than The Lord. In dis- 
quisition and criticism, where it is important 
to keep as near as we can to the exact sense 
of words, The Eternal may be introduced with 
advantage ; and whoever has heard Jewish 
school-children use it, as they do, in repeating 
the Commandments in English, cannot but 
have been struck and satisfied with the effect 
of the rendering. In his own private use of 
the Bible, any one may, if he will, change The 
Lord into The Eternal. But at present, for the 
general reader of the Bible or of extracts from 
it, The Lord is surely an expression consecrated. 
The meaning which it in itself carries is a mean- 
ing not at variance with the original name, 
even though it may be possible to render this 
original name more adequately. But, besides 
the contents which a term carries in itself, we 
must consider the contents with which men, 
in long and reverential use, have filled it; 
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and therefore we say that The Lord any literary 
corrector of the English Bible does weil at 
present to retain, because of the sentiments this 
expression has created in the English reader’s 
mind, and has left firmly fixed there. 

It is in deference to these pre-established 
sentiments in the reader that we prefer, so long 
as the sense is well preserved, for any famous 
passage of our chapters which is cited in the 
New Testament, the New Testament rendering, 
because this rendering will be to the English 
reader the more familiar, and touches more 
chords. For instance, in the 2nd verse of the 
43rd chapter, He shall not cry nor lift up is the 
Old Testament rendering. He shall not clamour 
nor cry might in itself be better; but He sha// 
not strive nor cry seems best of all, because the 
New Testament has made it so familiar. For 
the same reason, the change in the first clause of 
the 53rd chapter’ was originally made with the 
utmost reluctance, and it has been now, after 
re-consideration, abandoned. ‘This is mentioned 
to show what deference I really feel to be due to 
the pre-established sentiments above spoken of. 

But perhaps there would not be much difh- 
culty if we had only to avoid rash change 
in these marked cases. There is a far subtler 
difficulty to be contended with. The English 
Bible is a tissue, a fabric woven in a certain 


1 In the first editions, ‘Who believed what we heard’ was 
substituted for ‘Who believed our report.’ 
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version was made, this style was 7” the air. Get 
a body of learned divines, and set them down to 
translate, the right meaning they might often 
have difficulty with, but the right style was 
pretty well sure to come of itself. This style 
is in the air no longer ;—that makes the real 
difficulty of the learned divines now at work in 
Westminster. And exactly in what the style 
consists, and what will impair it, and what sort 
of change can be brought into it, and to what 
amount, without destroying it, no learning can 
tell them; they must trust to a kind of tact. 
Every one agrees that in correcting the English 
Bible (we do not now speak of re-translation in 
an aim of scientific exactness) you must not 
change its style. The question is, what kinds 
of alteration do change its style? By two kinds 
of alteration, it may be affirmed, you change its 
style ; you change it if you destroy the character 
of the diction, and you change it if you destroy 
the balance of the rhythm. Either is enough ; 
and one has only to state these two conditions 
to make it clear how entirely the observance of 
them must be a matter of tact, and cannot be 
ensured by any external rules. It is often said 
that no word ought to be used in correcting the 
English Bible which is not there already. This 
is pedantry ; no word must be used which does 
not swt the Bible-diction, but plenty of words 
may suit it which do not happen to be there 
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already. And after all, what have you gained, 
if you get a word which is ever so much a Bible- 
word, and put it in so as to spoil the rhythm? 
The style of the Bible is equally changed, 
whether it is the character of its diction that 
you destroy, or the balance of its rhythm. 

Thus quite petty changes may have a great 
and fatal effect; the mass of a passage may be 
left (and this is what a corrector generally under- 
stands by showing ‘affectionate reverence for 
the Authorised Version’), and yet by altering 
a word or two the Bible-style may be more 
changed than if the passage had been half 
re-written. I name Bishop Lowth with the 
highest respect. He, Vitringa, and the Jewish 
commentator Aben-Ezra, are perhaps the three 
men who, before the labours of the Germans in 
our own century, did most to help the study of 
Isaiah. And what Lowth did was due mainly 
to fine tact and judgment in things of poetry 
and literature; this enabled him to make his 
just and fruitful remarks on the structure of 
the composition of the Hebrew prophets, and 
on the literary character of the whole Hebrew 
Scriptures. And he could point out, in Sebastian 
Castellio’s Latin version, the fault of ‘the loss 
of Hebrew simplicity, the affectation of Latin 
elegance,’ and observe that ‘to this even the 
barbarism of the Vulgate is preferable.’ And 
he saw the merit, both in diction and in 
rhythm, of our authorised English version : 
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“As to the style and language,’ he says, ‘it 
admits but of little improvement’; all he pro- 
posed to himself was to ‘correct and perfect it.’ 
But in good truth sty/e, such as the beginning 
of the seventeenth century knew it, was at the end 
of the eighteenth century no longer in the air. 
Else how could a man of Lowth’s sound critical 
principles and fine natural tact have thought 
that he perfected ‘Speak ye comfortably to Jeru- 
salem,’ by making it ‘Speak ye animating words 
to Jerusalem’; or ‘ Taught him knowledge, by 
substituting ‘ Impart to him science’; or ‘ Hear 
now this, thou that art given to pleasures, that 
dwellest carelessly, by ‘Hear now this, O thou 
voluptuous, that sittest in security’; or ‘Yet did 
we esteem him stricken, by ‘Yet we thought him 
judicially stricken’ ; or ‘When thou shalt make 
his soul an offering for sin, by ‘If his soul shall 
make a@ propitiatory sacrifice’; or ‘ My salvation 
is near to come, by ‘My salvation is near, just 
ready to come’? Surely this is not to be called 
perfecting but marring. 

So, too, Mr. Cheyne, who, scientific though 
his object be, nevertheless talks of governing 
himself in making changes, by ‘the affectionate 
reverence with which the Authorised Version is 
so justly regarded,’ may be rendering his original 
with more accuracy when he writes: ‘ He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged till he have set 
religion in the earth, and the sea-coasts wait for 
his doctrine.’ But he must not imagine that he 
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is making a slight change in the rhythm of ‘ He 
shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait 
for his law’; for he destroys the balance of the 
rhythm altogether. He may or may not be 
_ expressing the prophet’s meaning in appropriate 
English, which he says is his design, when he 
puts ‘Who hath believed our revelation,’ for 
‘Who hath believed our report,’ or ‘He was 
tormented, but he suffered freely, and opened not 
his mouth,’ for ‘He was oppressed, and he was 
afficted, yet he opened not his mouth’; but he 
is not governing himself by ‘the affectionate 
reverence with which the Authorised Version is 
so justly regarded,’ for he is changing its effect 
totally. And this, though there may be only 
a word or two bifewois or though the new and 
imported words may be honest Bible-words 
like the old. 

Hence we see how delicate is the matter we are 
touching, when we take in hand the authorised 
version to correct it. And as there is so much 
risk, it seems the safest way, first indeed to be 
very shy of correcting needlessly ; but then, if 
there is need to correct, to keep if possible the 
cast of phraseology and the fall of sentence 
already given by the old version, and to correct 
within the limits of these, transgressing the 
limits of neither. For instance: ‘ He was taken 
from prison and from judgment, and who shall 
declare his generation? for he was cut off out of 
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the land of the living ; for the transgression of 
my people was he stricken.’ Thisneeds correction, 
for it gives no clear sense ; but it possesses a cast 
of phraseology and a fall of sentence which are 
marked, which we all know well and should be 
loath to lose. Mr. Cheyne substitutes: ‘ From 
oppression and from judgment was he taken,— 
and as for his generation, who considered that 
he was cut off out of the land of the living, for 
the transgression of my people he was stricken.’ 
This is hardly clearer, indeed, than the old 
version ; still, the old version’s cast of phraseo- 
logy is on the whole maintained, but what has 
become of its fallof sentence? Surely it is better 
to try and keep this too ; and if we say: ‘ He 
was taken from prison and from judgment ; and 
who of his generation regarded it, why he was 
cut off out of the land of the living? for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken !’ 
—we do at least try to keep it. It would be 
easy to translate the verse more literally by 
changing its words and rhythm more radically ; 
but what we should thus gain in one way is less 
than what we should lose in another. 

However, the safest way, of course, is to abstain 
from change ; and the trial of the corrector is in 
deciding where to make change and where not. 
For the public and authorised corrector the latitude 
is greater, as I have said, than for an attempt like 
mine. I wi// destroy and devour at once, in verse 14 
of chapter 42, is clear and gives a tolerable sense, 
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so I have kept it ; but it can hardly be the sense 
of the original (although this sense is not quite 
certain), and public and authorised correctors 
might do wellto changeit. But I doubt whether 
any corrector should, merely for the sake of being 
-more exactly literal, change good words which 
give the generalsense ofthe original. Forexample, 
in the second verse of the first chapter of our series, 
‘ Her iniquity is pardoned’ sufficiently conveys the 
general sense; ‘ Her sin-offering is accepted’ is more 
exact, but there is no adequate reason for change. 
But the next clause, ‘ She hath received at the Lord’s 
hand double for all her sins, is ambiguous. It 
may mean, her punishments are twice as much 
as her sins, or it may mean, her blessings are 
twice as muchas her punishments. It does mean 
the latter, but the words would lend themselves 
to the former meaning more readily. Lowth 
substitutes, ‘ She shall receive at the hand of “fehovah 
blessings double to the punishment of all her sins’; 
the right sense is given, but the rhythm of the 
old version is gone. Whereas the changing only 
one word would have left the rhythm as it was, 
and yet have made the meaning quite clear : 
‘ She shall receive at the Lord's hand double for all 
her rue.’ 

Lowth in this passage changes the tense of the 
verb, and here too is a point where, it should be 
noticed, great heed is requisite. Very often, in 
the Hebrew prophets and poets, the time is a 
kind of indeterminate one, neither strictly present, 
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past, nor future. They speak of God’s action ; 
and the time of God’s action is the time of a 
general law, which we can without impropriety 
make present, past, or future, as we will. So in 
Horace’s famous lines declaring how regularly 
punishment overtakes the wicked: ‘ Raro antece- 
dentem scelestum deseruit pede pena claudo’; the 
verb here might almost equally well, as far as 
the sense is concerned, be deseruit, or deseret, or 
deserit,—hath abandoned, shall abandon, or doth 
abandon. Very often, where the time is of this 
kind, the form of the Hebrew verb does not 
make it certain for us, as in Latin, how we shall 
render. The authorised version, having in view 
the nature, as popularly conceived, of prophetical 
speech, always leans to the future. Some modern 
translators uniformly lean the other way ; but in 
all cases where the sense is not certainly brought 
out better by one tense than another, the corrector 
of the English Bible had better, in my opinion, 
hold his hand ; for to change the tense is, very 
often, to change the rhythm. In the particular 
text of our prophet which we have just been dis- 
cussing, the authorised version has the verb in the 
past tense : ‘She hath recerved at the Lord’s hand 
double for all her sins.” Lowth changes it to the 
future : ‘She shall recerve.’ The present, however, 
is more vivid : ‘She recerveth’; for this represents 
the compensation as actually taking place and 
begun. But itis the future tense in the authorised 
version which nine times out of ten raises the 
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question of change. Take asan example: ‘The 
isles sha// wait for hislaw’; where I have rendered, 
‘Far lands wart for his law.’ For,surely, waiting is 
already prospective enough without weakening it 
by making it more prospective still ; so that here, 
it seems to me, the meaning gains decidedly if we 
change the tense tothe present. Butexcept where 
there is a decided gain of this sort, I have let 
the futures of the old version stand. 

So, too, as to that often recurring expression, 
the isles, the islands. This rendering is consecrated 
by its long and universal use; not only our 
Bibles have it, but the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
have it also, and Luther has it. And it is noble 
and poetical. Coasts, strands, is more literal, and 
is the rendering preferred by the modern German 
translators, and by Mr. Cheyne following them. 
But where the coasts and isles of the Mediterranean 
are alone intended, and no stress is meant to be 
specially laid on their remoteness, zs/es, which is 
more distinct and beautiful than coasts, seems 
preferable. Sometimes, however, remoteness is 
an important part of the idea, and then neither 
isles nor coasts quite satisfies. This is so in the 
passage quoted a little way back: ‘ The zs/es shall 
wait for his law.’ The full meaning is not here 
brought out ; nor does Mr. Cheyne bring it out 
any more by ‘ The sea-coasts wait for his doctrine.’ 
Lowth has: ‘ The distant nations shall earnestly 
wait for his law’; and this is undoubtedly the 
meaning, only distant nations is prosaic, and 
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fore, where remoteness seems a prominent 
part of the idea, I have used the rendering 
far lands; as here: ‘Far lands wait for his 
law.’ But in general I have retained the well- 
known zs/es. 

And the same with those noble and conse- 
crated expressions, judgment, righteousness ; 1 have 
hardly ever meddled with them. To talk, 
indeed, like Mr. Cheyne, of setting re/igion in 
the earth, instead of setting judgment in the 
earth, seems to me wanton; but in our series of 
chapters there are several places where saving 
health, salvation, undoubtedly renders the original 
more truly than the righteousness of the English 
Bible. Here I have hesitated, and there was 
considerable inducement to change; still, the 
notions of righteousness and of the salvation be- 
longing to righteousness do in our prophet so run 
into one another, and the word righteousness in 
the English Bible is so noble a word in itself, 
and so weighty an element of rhythm, that 
again and again, even after changing, I have 
gone back to it. 

In short, I have had a most lively sense of 
the risk one runs in touching a great national 
monument like the English Bible ; and how one 
is apt, by changes which seem small, to mar and 
destroy utterly. If I am asked why I could not 
wait for the revision promised by Convocation, I 
answer that several years, probably, will have yet 
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to go by before the revision comes, and even 
then it will not give us what is wanted,—this 
admirable and. self-contained portion of the 
Bible, detached to stand as a great literary 
whole. But I will add, too, that I think there 
_is a danger with any body of modern correctors 
of changing too much, and of thinking that 
little things, especially, may be freely changed 
without harm. And I am conscious of an 
‘affectionate reverence’ for the diction and 
thythm of the English Bible, greater even, 
perhaps, than that of many of the official 
revisers,—a reverence which, while for our 
purpose some change in the text is needed, makes 
me eager, notwithstanding, to preserve its total 
effect unimpaired, and binds me, in this aim, 
to a moderation in altering much more than 
commonly scrupulous. After all, the total 
number of changes made is considerable, for 
clearness required it; but nothing would be so 
gratifying to me as to find that a reader had 
gone from the begining of the chapters to the 
end without noticing anything different from 
what he was accustomed to, except that he was 
not perplexed and thrown out as formerly. No 
corrector should wish to claim any property in 
the English Bible. That work, and the glory 
of it, belongs to the old translators, and theirs, 
even if their work is amended, it should remain. 
Even their punctuation one would gladly retain ; 
but this one finds oneself more and more, the 
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more one deals with it, obliged in the interest of 
clearness and effect to alter. 

I must still add a word about the notes and 
explanations. I have no design in the present 
work to discuss, or even to raise, questions 
which are in dispute between different schools 
of Biblical interpreters. There ought to be 
nothing in the book which should hinder the 
adherent of any school of Biblical interpretation 
or of religious belief from using it. The 
authorship of our series of chapters is a vexed 
question ; and undoubtedly I believe that the 
author of the earlier part of the Book of Isaiah 
was not the author of these last chapters. 
There is nothing to forbid a member of the 
Church of England, or, for that matter, a 
member of the Church of Rome either, or a 
member of the Jewish Synagogue, from holding 
such a belief; but it is not a belief which a 
work like the present has to concern itself with. 
Our work ought simply to place itself, in 
presenting the last twenty-seven chapters of 
Isaiah, at the moment of history where the 
contents of them become simplest, most actual, 
most striking. Now, this moment evidently is 
the moment of Cyrus’s attack on Babylon and 
contemplated restoration of the Jews. This is 
the moment when to the Jewish nation itself 
these chapters must undoubtedly have come out 
with far more clearness and fulness than could 
have been possible a hundred and fifty years 
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earlier, when the matters handled must have 
been mere predictions of unknown future events. 
The greatness of Hebrew prophecy, or even its 
special character, are not concerned here. In 
my belief the unique grandeur of the Hebrew 
prophets consists, indeed, not in the curious 
foretelling of details, but in the unerring vision 
with which they saw, the unflinching boldness 
and sublime force with which they said, that 
the great unrighteous kingdoms of the heathen 
could not stand, and that the world’s salvation 
lay in a recourse to the God of Israel. But, 
anyhow, the general prophecy that the great 
unrighteous kingdoms of the heathen could not 
stand was all that could in the time of Ahaz be 
fully effective ; the full effect of all the particulars 
in our twenty-seven chapters must have been 
reserved for the time when these particulars 
began visibly to explain themselves by being pro- 
duced and fulfilled. This every one must admit. 
Even those who believe that the prophecy 
existed in the reign of Ahaz, a century and a 
half before the conquests of Cyrus, will allow 
that at the moment of the conquests of Cyrus its 
significance would be brought out much more 
fully. And therefore we desire to place the 
reader in the position of a Jew reading the 
chapters at that critical moment, when the wars 
and revolutions with which they deal had a 
nearness, grandeur, and reality they could not 
have before or afterwards. But any one is free 
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to suppose, if he likes, that these chapters, so 
apposite and actual at that moment, were an old 
prediction which had been in the possession of 
the Jews long before. Whether this was so or 
not, whether it is consistent with the true nature 
of Hebrew prophecy that this should have been 
so, are questions into which the present work 
does not enter, and ought not to enter. 

Some persons will say, probably, that the 
notes and explanations confine themselves too 
much to the local and temporary side of these 
prophecies ; that the prophecies have two sides, 
a side towards their nation and its history at the 
moment, and a side towards the future and all 
mankind ; and that this second side is by much 
the more important. I admit unreservedly that 
these prophecies have a scope far beyond their 
primary historical scope, that they have a 
secondary, eternal scope, and that this scope is the 
more important. The secondary application of 
the 53rd chapter of Isaiah to Jesus Christ, is much 
more important than its now obscure primary 
historical application. To deny this would, in 
my judgment, show a very bad critic ; nr it 
would show a very bad critic, also, to believe 
that the historical and literary substratum in the 
Bible is unimportant. Yet this belief is wide- 
spread and genuine ; but I answer,—and here is 
the justification of works like the present, —that 
it is of very high importance; that without 
this historical and literary substructure the full 
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religious significance of the Bible can never 
build itself up for our minds, and that those 
who most value the Bible’s religious significance 
ought most to regard this substructure. Admir- 
ably true are these words of Goethe, so constant 
-a reader of the Bible that his free-thinking 
friends reproached him for wasting his time 
over it: ‘I am convinced that the Bible becomes 
even more beautiful the more one understands 
it; that is, the more one gets insight to see 
that every word, which we take generally, and 
make special application of to our own wants, 
has had, in connection with certain circum- 
stances, with certain relations of time and place, 
a particular, directly individual reference of 
its own.’ 

So that though our series of chapters, like 
the Bible in general, contains more, much more, 
than what our notes chiefly deal with, yet this 
too, nevertheless, is of very high importance 
and leads up to that more. Moreover, it has 
the advantage of not offering ground for those 
religious disputes to which a more extended 
interpretation of the Bible often gives rise. 
What disputes it offers ground for are of the 
sort which may arise out of any historical and 
literary inquiry, and they are the fewer the 
more the inquiry is conducted in an unassuming 
and truly scientific manner; when that only 
is called certain which is really certain, and 
that which is conjecture, however plausible, is 
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allowed to be but conjecture. It sets Buible- 
readers against all historical and literary investi- 
gation of the Bible, when novelties are violently 
and arrogantly imposed upon them without 
sufficient grounds. No one who has been 
studying the Book of Isaiah should close his 
studies without paying homage to the German 
critics who in this century have accomplished 
so much for that Book; and to two great 
names, perhaps, above all,—Gesenius and Ewald. 
Ewald, that ardent spirit,—whose death, the 
other day, may probably almost stand as mark- 
ing a date in the history of German learning, 
and as closing a period,—Ewald exhibited in a 
signal degree, over and above all his learning, 
two natural gifts: the historical sense and the 
poetical sense ; the poetical sense, in my opinion, 
in a yet higher degree than the historical. But 
for both the literary and the historical investi- 
gation of the Bible he has done wonders; yet 
perhaps no one has done more to offend plain 
readers with such investigation, by a harsh and 
splenetic dogmatism, as unphilosophical as it is 
unpleasing. His great fault is that he will 
insist on our taking as certainty what is and must 
be but conjecture. He knows just when each 
chapter and portion of a chapter was written, 
just where another prophet comes in and where 
he leaves off ; he knows it the more confidently 
the more another critic has known differently. 
But know in these cases he cannot, he can but 
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guess plausibly ; and sometimes his guess, which 
he gives as certain, has much to discredit even 
its plausibility. Our series of chapters, for 
instance, he insists we shall believe was written 
in Egypt, not Babylon, because Persia is called 
in it the north, and Persia is north to Egypt, 
not to Babylon. How strange that it never 
occurred to him, before thus making a certainty 
where there can be none, that Persia is north to 
Zion; and that for the Jewish exile in Babylon, 
Zion, the centre of his thoughts, may well also 
have been the centre of his geography ! 

The more we are content to let our text 
speak for itself, to try and follow its intentions 
and elucidate them without imposing on it ours, 
the better critics we shall be certainly, but also 
the less risk we shall run of indisposing ordinary 
readers to sane Biblical criticism by rash changes, 
or by assertions pressed too far. ‘There can 
hardly be a more interesting inquiry than who 
the servant of God, so often mentioned in our 
series of chapters, really was. We all know the 
secondary application to Jesus Christ, often so 
striking ; but certainly this was not the primary 
application. Who was originally meant? the 
purged idealised Israel? or a single prophet, 
the writer of the book? or the whole body of 
prophets? or the pious and persisting part of 
the Jewish nation? or the whole mass of the 
Jewish nation? It may safely be said that a// 
these are meant, sometimes the one of them, 
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sometimes the other ; and the best critic is he 
who does not insist on being more precise than 
his text, who follows his text with docility, 
allows it to have its way in meaning sometimes 
one and sometimes the other, and is intelligent 
to discern when it means one and when the 
other. But a German critic elects one out of 
these several meanings, and will have the text 
decidedly mean that one and no other. He 
does not reflect, that in his author’s own being 
all these characters were certainly blended: the 
ideal Israel, his own personal individuality, the 
character of representative of his order, the 
character of representative of the pious and 
faithful part of the nation, the character (who 
that knows human nature can doubt it?) of 
representative of the sinful mass of the nation. 
How then, when the prophet came to speak, 
could God’s servant fail to be all these by turns? 
No doubt, the most important and beautiful of 
these characters is the character of the ideal 
Israel, and Ewald has shown poetical feeling in 
seizing on it, and in eloquently developing its 
significance. Gesenius, Ewald’s inferior in genius, 
but how superior in good temper and freedom 
from jealousy and acrimony! seizes in like 
manner on the character of representative of the 
order of prophets. But both of them make the 
object of their selection a hobby, and ride it 
too hard ; and when they come to the perilous 
opening of the 4gth chapter, both of them 
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permit themselves, in order to save their hobby, 
to tamper with the text. These are the pro- 
ceedings which give rise to disputes, cause 
offence, make historical and literary criticism 
of the Bible to be regarded with suspicion. 
- A faithful, simple, yet discriminative follow- 
ing of ane author and his text might avoid 
them all. 

I have been too long ; but the present attempt 
is new, and needed explanation. One word of 
yet more special explanation has still to be added. 
A variety of interpretations of any passage is 
hardly ever given ; one interpretation is adopted, 
and the rest are left without notice. This is not 
because I consider the interpretation to be in all 
cases certain, but because the notes are written 
for those who want not to occupy themselves 
with weighing rival interpretations, but to get a 
clear view of the whole. I make no apologetic 
phrases about the faults of my own editing and 
annotating. It is not that I am unconscious of 
their defectiveness ; but I know that the work 
for which they in some sort open a way is so 
important as far more than to make up for it. 

To make a great work of soul pass into the 
general mind is not easy; but our series of 
chapters have one quality which facilitates this 
passage for them,—their boundless exhilaration. 
Much good poetry is profoundly melancholy ; ; 
now, the life of the generality of people is such 
that in literature they require joy. And if ever 
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that ‘good time coming,’ for which we all 
of us long, was presented with energy and 
magnificence, it is in these chapters; it is im- 
possible to read them without catching its glow. 
And they present it truly and with the true 
conditions. It is easy to misconceive it on a 
first view, easy to misconceive its apparent 
conditions ; but the more these chapters sink 
into the mind and are apprehended, the more 
manifest is their connection with universal history, 
the key they offer to it, the truth of the ideal 
they propose for it. Many of us have a kind 
of centre-point in the far past to which we 
make things converge, from which our thoughts 
of history instinctively start and to which they 
return; it may be the Persian War, or the 
Peloponnesian War, or Alexander, or the Licinian 
Laws, or Cesar. Our education is such that we 
are strongly led to take this centre-point in 
the history of Greece or Rome; but it may be 
doubted whether one who took the conquest of 
Babylon and the restoration of the: Jewish exiles 
would not have a better. Whoever began with 
laying hold on this series of chapters as a whole, 
would have a starting-point and lights of un- 
surpassed value for getting a conception of the 
course of man’s history and development as a 
whole. If but for a certain number of readers 
this could happen, what access would they thus 
gain to a new life, unknown to them hitherto ! 
what an extending of their horizons, what a 
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lifting them out of the present, what a suggestion 
of hope and Conia ! ‘Itis a stingy selfishness,’ 
says Barrow, ‘which maketh us so sensible Of 
crosses and so uncapable of comfort.’ There are 
numbers whose crosses are so many and comforts 
so few that to the misery of narrow thoughts 
they seem almost driven and bound; what a 
blessing is whatever extricates them and makes 
them live with the life of the race! Our acts 
are, it is most true, infinitely more important 
than our thoughts and studies; but the bearing 
which thoughts and studies may have upon our 
acts is not enough considered. And the power 
of animation and consolation in those thoughts 
and studies, which, beginning by giving us a hold 
upon a single great work, end with giving us a 
hold upon the history of the human spirit, and 
the course, drift, and scope, of the career of our 
race.as a hole, cannot be over-estimated. Not 
pathetic only, but profound also, and of the most 
solid substance, was that reply made by an old 
Carthusian monk to the trifler who asked him 
how he had managed to get through his life :— 
‘ Cogitavi dies antiquos, et annos aternos in mente 
habut.’ } 
1 Psalm Ixxvii. 5 (in the Vulgate, lxxvi. 6). 
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FROM JOHNSON’S ‘LIVES OF THE 
POETS.’ 


D4 mihi, Domine, scire quod sciendum est—‘ Grant 
that the knowledge I get may be the knowledge 
which is worth having !’—the spirit of that 
prayer ought to rule our education. How little 
it does rule it, every discerning man will ac- 
knowledge. Life is short, and our faculties of 
attention and of recollection are limited; in 
education we proceed as if our life were endless, 
and our powers of attention and recollection in- 
exhaustible. We have not time or strength to 
deal with half of the matters which are thrown 
upon our minds, they prove a useless load to us. 
When some one talked to Themistocles of an art 
of memory, he answered: ‘Teach me rather to 
forget!’ The sarcasm well criticises the fatal 
want of proportion between what we put into 
our minds and their real needs and powers. 
From the time when first I was led to think 
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about education, this want of proportion is what 
has most struck me. It is the great obstacle to 
progress, yet it is by no means remarked and 
contended against as it should be. It hardly 
begins to present itself until we pass beyond 
the strict elements of education,—beyond the 
acquisition, I mean, of reading, of writing, and 
of calculating so far as the operations of common 
life require. But the moment we pass beyond 
these, it begins to appear. Languages, grammar, 
literature, history, geography, mathematics, the 
knowledge of nature,—what of these is to be 
taught, how much, and how? There is no 
clear, well-grounded consent. The same with 
religion. Religion is surely to be taught, but 
what of it is to be taught, and how? A clear, 
well-grounded consent is again wanting. And 
taught in such fashion as things are now, how 
often must a candid and sensible man, if he were 
offered an art of memory to secure all that he 
has learned of them, be inclined, as to a very 
great deal of it, to say with Themistocles : 
‘Teach me rather to forget !’ 

In England the common notion seems to be 
that education is advanced in two ways princi- 
pally: by for ever adding fresh matters of 
instruction, and by preventing uniformity. I 
should be inclined to prescribe just the opposite 
course ; to prescribe a severe limitation of the 
number of matters taught, a severe uniformity in 
the line of study followed. Wide ranging, and > 
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the multiplication of matters to be investigated, 
belong to private study,—to the development 
of special aptitudes in the individual learner, 
and to the demands which they raise in him. 
But separate from all this should be kept the 
broad plain lines of study for almost universal 
use. I say a/most universal, because they must of 
necessity vary a little with the varying condi- 
tions of men. Whatever the pupil finds set out 
for him upon these lines, he should learn ; 
therefore it ought not to be too much in 
quantity. The essential thing is that it should 
be well chosen. If once we can get it well 
chosen, the more uniformly it can be kept to, 
the better. The teacher will be more at home ; 
and besides, when we have once got what is 
good and suitable, there is small hope of gain, 
and great certainty of risk, in departing from it. 
No such lines are laid out, and perhaps no 
one could be trusted to lay them out authorita- 
tively. But to amuse oneself with laying them 
out in fancy is a good exercise for one’s thoughts. 
One may lay them out for this or that description 
of pupil, in this or that branch of study. The 
wider the interest of the branch of study taken, 
and the more extensive the class of pupils con- 
cerned, the better for our purpose. Suppose we 
take the department of letters. It is interesting 
to lay out in one’s mind the ideal line of study 
to be followed by all who have to learn Latin 
and Greek. But it is still more interesting to 
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lay out the ideal line of study to be followed by 
all who are concerned with that body of litera- 
ture which exists in English, because they are so 
much more numerous amongst us. The thing 
would be, one imagines, to begin with a very 
brief introductory sketch of our subject ; then 
to fix a certain series of works to serve as what 
the French, taking an expression from the 
builder’s business, call poimts de repére,— points 
which stand as so many natural centres, and by 
returning to which we can always find our way 
again, if we are embarrassed ; finally, to mark 
out a number of illustrative and representative 
works, connecting themselves with each of these 
pomts de repere. In the introductory sketch we 
are amongst generalities, in the group of illustra- 
tive works we are amongst details ; generalities 
and details have, both of them, their perils for 
the learner. It is evident that, for purposes of 
education, the most important parts by far in 
our scheme are what we call the ports de repere. 
To get these rightly chosen and thoroughly 
known is the great matter. For my part, in 
thinking of this or that line of study which 
human minds follow, I feel always prompted to 
seek, first and fotemiose the leading pozts de 
repere in it. 

In editing for the use of the young the group 
of chapters which are now commonly distin- 
guished as those of the Babylonian Isaiah, I 
drew attention to their remarkable fitness for 
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serving as a point of this kind to the student of 
universal history. But a work which by many 
is regarded as simply and solely a document of 
religion, there is difficulty, perhaps, in employing 
for historical and literary purposes. With works 
of a secular character one is on safer ground. 
And for years past, whenever I have had occasion 
to use Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, the thought 
has struck me how admirable a pomt de repere, or 
fixed centre of the sort described above, these 
lives might be made to furnish for the student of 
English literature. If we could but take, I have 
said to myself, the most important of the lives 
in Johnson’s volumes, and leave out all the 
rest, what a text-book we should have! The 
volumes at present are a work to stand in a 
library, ‘a work which no gentleman’s library 
should be without.’ But we want to get from 
them a text-book to be in the hands of every 
one who desires even so much as a general 
-acquaintance with English literature ;—-and so 
much acquaintance as this who does not desire? 
The work as Johnson published it is not fitted 
to serve as such a text-book ; it is too extensive, 
and contains the lives of many poets quite in- 
significant. Johnson supplied lives of all whom 
the booksellers proposed to include in their 
collection of British Poets; he did not choose 
the poets himself, although he added two or 
three to those chosen by the booksellers. What- 
ever Johnson did in the department of literary 
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biography and criticism possesses interest and 
deserves our attention. But in his Lives of the 
Poets there are six of pre-eminent interest, 
because they are the lives of men who, while 
the other names in the collection are of in- 
.ferior rank, stand out as names of the first class 
in English literature: Milton, Dryden, Swift, 
Addison, Pope, Gray. These six writers differ 
among themselves, of course, in power and 
importance, and every one can see that if we 
were following certain modes of literary classi- 
fication, Milton would have to be placed on a 
solitary eminence far above any of them. But 
if, without seeking a close view of individual 
differences, we form a large and liberal first class 
among English writers, all these six personages, 
—Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray, 
—must, I think, be placed in it. Their lives 
cover a space of more than a century and a half, 
from 1608, the year of Milton’s birth, down to 
1771, the date of the death of Gray. Through 
this space of more than a century and a half the 
six lives conduct us. We follow the course of 
what Warburton well calls ‘the most agreeable 
subject in the world, which is literary history,’ 
and follow it in the lives of men of letters of 
the first class. And the writer of their lives is 
himself, too, a man of letters of the first class. 
Malone calls Johnson ‘the brightest ornament of 
the eighteenth century.’ He is justly to be 
called, at any rate, a man of letters of the first 
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class, and the greatest power in English letters 
during the eighteenth century. And in his 
Lives of the Poets, in this mature and most 
characteristic work, not finished until 1781, and 
‘which I wrote,’ as he himself tells us, ‘in my 
usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to 
work and working with vigour and haste,’ we 
have Johnson mellowed by years, Johnson in 
his ripeness and plenitude, treating the subject 
which he loved best and knew best. Much of 
it he could treat with the knowledge and sure 
tact of a contemporary ; even from Milton and 
Dryden he was scarcely further separated than 
our generation is from Burns and Scott. Having 
all these recommendations, his Lives of the 
Poets do indeed truly stand for what Boswell 
calls them, ‘the work which of all Dr. Johnson’s 
writings will perhaps be read most generally and 
with most pleasure. And in the lives of the 
six chief personages of the work, the lives of 
Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and 
Gray, we have its very kernel and quintessence. 
True, Johnson is not at his best in all of these 
six lives equally ; one might have wished, in 
particular, for a better life of Gray from him. 
Still these six lives contain very much of his best 
work, and it is not amiss, perhaps, to have 
specimens of a great man’s less excellent work 
by the side of his best. By their subjects, at any 
rate, the six lives are of pre-eminent interest. 
In these we have Johnson’s series of critical 
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biographies relieved of whatever is less signifi- 
cant, retaining nothing which is not highly 
significant, brought within easy and convenient 
compass, and admirably fitted to serve as a point 
de repere, a fixed and thoroughly known centre of 
departure and return, to the student of English 
literature. 

I know of no such first-rate piece of litera- 
ture, for supplying in this way the wants of the 
literary student, existing at all in any other 
language ; or existing in our own language for 
any period except the period which Johnson’s 
six Lives cover. A student cannot read them 
without gaining from them, consciously or 
unconsciously, an insight into the history of 
English literature and life. He would find 
great benefit, let me add, from reading in 
connection with each biography something of 
the author with whom it deals; the first two 
books, say, of Paradise Lost, in connection with 
the Life of Milton; Absalom and Achitophel, 
and the Dedication of the Anezd, in connection 
with the Life of Dryden ; in connection with 
Swift’s Life, the Battle of the Books; with 
Addison’s, the Coverley Papers; with Pope’s, 
the Imitations of the Satires and Epistles of 
Horace. The Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
everybody knows, and will have it present to 
his mind when he reads the Life of Gray. But 
of the other works which I have mentioned how 
little can this be said; to how many of us are 
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Pope and Addison and Dryden and Swift, and 
even Milton himself, mere names, about whose 
date and history and supposed characteristics of 
style we may have learnt by rote something 
from a handbook, but of the real men and of 
the power of their works we know nothing! 
From Johnson’s biographies the student will get 
a sense of what the real men were, and with this 
sense fresh in his mind he will find the occasion 
propitious for acquiring also, in the way pointed 
out, a sense of the power of their works. 

This will seem to most people a very un- 
ambitious discipline. But the fault of most 
of the disciplines proposed in education is that 
they are by far too ambitious. Our improvers 
of education are almost always for proceeding by 
way of augmentation and complication ; reduc- 
tion and simplification, I say, is what is rather 
required. We give the learner too much to do, 
and we are over-zealous to tell him what he 
ought to think. Johnson, himself, has admir- 
ably marked the real line of our education 
through letters. He says in his life of Pope: 
‘Judgment is forced upon us by experience. 
He that reads many books must compare one 
opinion or one style with another; and when 
he compares, must necessarily distinguish, reject, 
and prefer. Nothing could be better. The 
aim and end of education through letters is to 
get this experience. Our being told by another 
what its results will properly be found to be, is 
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not, even if we are told aright, at all the same 
thing as getting the experience for ourselves. 
The discipline, therefore, which puts us in the 
way of getting it, cannot be called an inconsider- 
able or inefficacious one. We should take care 
not to imperil its acquisition by refusing to trust 
to it in its simplicity, by being eager to add, set 
right, and annotate. It is much to secure the 
reading, by young English people, of the lives of 
the six chief poets of our nation between the 
years 1650 and 1750, related by our foremost 
man of letters of the eighteenth century. It is 
much to secure their reading, under the stimulus 
of Johnson’s interesting recital and forcible 
judgments, famous specimens of the authors 
whose lives are before them. Do not let us 
insist on also reviewing in detail and supple- 
menting Johnson’s work for them, on telling 
them what they ought really and definitely to 
think about the six authors and about the exact 
place of each in English literature. Perhaps 
our pupils are not ripe for it; perhaps, too, we 
have not Johnson’s interest and Johnson’s force ; 
we are not the power in letters for our century 
which he was for his. We may be pedantic, 
obscure, dull,—everything that bores, rather 
than everything that stimulates ; and so Johnson 
and his Lives will repel, and will not be re- 
ceived, because we insist on being received along 
with them. 

And again, as we bar a learner’s approach to 
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Homer and Virgil by our chevaux de frise of 
elaborate grammar, so we are apt to stop his 
way to a piece of English literature by im- 
bedding it in a mass of notes and additional 
matter. Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life 
of “fohnson is a good example of the labour and 
ingenuity which may be spent upon a master- 
piece, with the result, after all, really of rather 
encumbering than illustrating it. All know- 
ledge may be in itself good, but this kind of 
editing seems to proceed upon the notion that 
we have only one book to read in the course of 
our life, or else that we have eternity to read in. 
What can it matter to our generation whether 
it was Molly Aston or Miss Boothby whose 
preference for Lord Lyttelton made Johnson 
jealous, and produced in his Life of Lyttelton 
a certain tone of disparagement? With the 
young reader, at all events, our great endeavour 
should be to bring him face to face with master- 
pieces and to hold him there, not distracting or 
rebutting him with needless excursions or trifling 
details. 

I should like to think that a number of 
young people might be brought to know an 
important period of our literary and intellectual 
history, through means of the lives of six of its 
leading and representative authors, told by a 
great man. I should like to think that they 
would go on, under the stimulus of the lives, 
to acquaint themselves with some leading and 
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representative work of each author. In the six 
lives they would at least have secured, I think, a 
most valuable port de repere in the history of our 
English life and literature, a point from which 
afterwards to find their way; whether they 
might desire to ascend upwards to our anterior 
literature, or to come downwards to the literature 
of yesterday and of the present. 

The six lives cover a period of literary and 
intellectual movement in which we are all 
profoundly interested. It is the passage of 
our nation to prose and reason; the passage 
to a type of thought and expression modern, 
European, and which on the whole is ours at 
the present day, from a type antiquated, peculiar, 
and which is oursno longer. The period begins 
with a prose like this of Milton: ‘They who to 
states and governors of the commonwealth direct 
their speech, high court of parliament! or 
wanting such access in a private condition, write 
that which they foresee may advance the public 
good ; I suppose them, if at the beginning of no 
mean endeavour, not a little altered and moved 
inwardly in their minds.’ It ends with a prose 
like this of Smollett: ‘My spirit began to 
accommodate itself to my beggarly fate, and 
I became so mean as to go down _ towards 
Wapping, with an intention to inquire for an 
old schoolfellow, who, I understood, had got the 
command of a small coasting vessel then in the 
river, and implore his assistance.’ These are 
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extreme instances ; but they give us no unfaith- 
ful notion of the change in our prose between 
the reigns of Charles the First and of George 
the Third. Johnson has recorded his own im- 
pression of the extent of the change and of its 
salutariness. Boswell gave him a book to read, 
written in 1702 by the English chaplain of a 
regiment stationed in Scotland. ‘It is sad stuff, 
sir, said Johnson, after reading it; ‘miserably 
written, as books in general then were. There 
is now an elegance of style universally diffused. 
No man now writes so ill as Martin’s account 
of the Hebrides is written. A man could not 
write so ill if he should try. Set a merchant’s 
clerk now to write, and he'll do better.’ 

It seems as if a simple and natural prose were 
a thing which we might expect to come easy to 
communities of men, and to come early to them; 
but we know from experience that it is not so. 
Poetry and the poetic form of expression natur- 
ally precede prose. We see this in ancient 
Greece. We see prose forming itself there 
gradually and with labours; we see it passing 
through more than one stage before it attains 
to thorough propriety and lucidity, long after 
forms of consummate accuracy have already 
been reached and used in poetry. It is a 
people’s growth in practical life, and its native 
turn for developing this life and for making 
progress in it, which awaken the desire for a 
good prose—a prose plain, direct, intelligible, 
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serviceable. A dead language, the Latin, for a 
long time furnished the nations of Europe with 
an instrument of the kind, superior to any which 
they had yet discovered in their own tongue. 
But nations such as England and France, called 
_to a great historic life, and with powerful in- 
terests and gifts either social or practical, were 
sure to feel the need of having a sound prose 
of their own, and to bring such a prose forth. 
They brought it forth in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; France first, afterwards England. 

The Restoration marks the real moment of 
birth of our modern English prose. Men of 
lucid and direct mental habit there were, such 
as Chillingworth, in whom before the Restora- 
tion the desire and the commencement of a 
modern prose show themselves. There were 
men like Barrow, weighty and powerful, whose 
mental habit the old prose suited, who continued 
its forms and locutions after the Restoration. 
But the hour was come for the new prose, and 
it grew and prevailed. In Johnson’s time its 
victory had long been assured, and the old style 
seemed barbarous. Johnson himself wrote a 
prose decidedly modern. The reproach con- 
veyed in the phrase ‘Johnsonian English’ must 
not mislead us. It is aimed at his words, not at 
his structure. In Johnson’s prose the words are 
often pompous and long, but the structure is 
always plain and modern. ‘The prose writers 
of the eighteenth century have indeed their 
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mannerisms and phrases which are no longer 
ours. Johnson says of Milton’s blame of the 
Universities for permitting young men designed 
for orders in the Church to act in plays: ‘ This 
is sufficiently peevish in a man, who, when he 
mentions his exile from college, relates, with 
great luxuriance, the compensation which the 
pleasures of the theatre afford him. Plays were 
therefore only criminal when they were acted 
by academics.’ We should nowadays not say 
peevish here, nor /uxuriance, nor academics. Yet 
the style is ours by its organism, if not by its 
phrasing. It is by its organism,—an organism 
opposed to length and involvement, and enabling 
us to be clear, plain, and short,—that English 
style after the Restoration breaks with the style 
of the times preceding it, finds the true law of 
prose, and becomes modern ; becomes, in spite 
of superficial differences, the style of our own 
day. 

Burnet has pointed out how we are under 
obligations in this matter to Charles the Second, 
whom Johnson described as ‘the last king of 
England who was a man of parts.’ A king of 
England by no means fulfils his whole duty by 
being a man of parts, or by loving and en- 
couraging art, science, and literature. Yet the 
artist and the student of the natural sciences will 
always feel a kindness towards the two Charleses 
for their interest in art and science ; and modern 
letters, too, have their debt to Charles the 
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Second, although it may be quite true that that 
prince, as Burnet says, ‘had little or no litera- 
ture. ‘The king had little or no literature, 
but,’ continues Burnet, ‘true and good sense, and 
had got a right notion of style; for he was in 
France at the time when they were much set on 
reforming their language. It soon appeared that 
he had a true taste. So this helped to raise the 
value of these men (Tillotson and others), when 
the king approved of the style their discourses 
generally ran in, which was clear, plain, and 
short.’ 

It is the victory of this prose style, ‘clear, 
plain, and short,’ over what Burnet calls ‘the 
old style, long and heavy,’ which is the dis- 
tinguished achievement, in the history of English 
letters, of the century following the Restoration. 
From the first it proceeded rapidly and was 
never checked. Burnet says of the Chancellor 
Finch, Earl of Nottingham: ‘He was long 
much admired for his eloquence, but it was 
laboured and affected, and he saw it much 
despised before he died.’ A like revolution of 
taste brought about a general condemnation of 
our old prose style, imperfectly disengaged from 
the style of poetry. By Johnson’s time the new 
style, the style of prose, was altogether para- 
mount in its own proper domain, and in its 
pride of victorious strength had invaded also the 
domain of poetry. 

That invasion is now visited by us with a 
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condemnation not less strong and general than 
the condemnation which the eighteenth century 
passed upon the unwieldy prose of its pre- 
decessors. But let us be careful to do justice 
while we condemn. A thing good in its own 
place may be bad out of it. Prose requires a 
different style from poetry. 

Poetry, no doubt, is more excellent in itself 
than prose. In poetry man finds the highest 
and most beautiful expression of that which is in 
him. We had far better poetry than the poetry 
of the eighteenth century before that century 
arrived, we have had better since it departed. 
Like the Greeks, and unlike the French, we can 
point to an age of poetry anterior to our age of 
prose, eclipsing our age of prose in glory, and 
fixing the future character and conditions of our 
literature. We do well to place our pride in 
the Elizabethan age and Shakspeare, as the 
Greeks placed theirsin Homer. We did well 
to return in the present century to the poetry 
of that older age for illumination and inspira- 
tion, and to put aside, in a great measure, the 
poetry and poets intervening between Milton 
and Wordsworth. Milton, in whom our great 
poetic age expired, was the last of the immortals. 
Of the five poets whose lives follow his in our 
present volume, three, Dryden, Addison, and 
Swift, are eminent prose-writers as well as poets; 
two of the three, Swift and Addison, are far 
more distinguished as prose-writers than as poets. 
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The glory of English literature is in poetry, and 
in poetry the strength of the eighteenth bis eal 
does not lie. 

Nevertheless, the eighteenth century accom- 
plished for us an immense literary progress, and 
its very shortcomings in poetry were an instru- 
ment to that progress, and served it. The ex- 
ample of Germany may show us what a nation 
loses from having no prose style. The practical 
genius of our people could not but urge irre- 
sistibly to the production of a real prose style, 
because for the purposes of modern life the old 
English prose, the prose of Milton and Taylor, 
is cumbersome, unavailable, impossible. A style 
of regularity, uniformity, precision, balance, was 
wanted. ‘These are the qualities of a service- 
able prose style. Poetry has a different /ogic, as 
Coleridge said, from prose; poetical style follows 
another law of evolution than the style of prose. 
But there is no doubt that a style of regularity, 
uniformity, precision, balance, will acquire a yet 
stronger hold upon the mind of a nation, if it is 
adopted in poetry as well as in prose, and so 
comes to govern both. This is what happened 
in France. To the practical, modern, and social 
genius of the French a true prose was indis- 
pensable. ‘They produced one of conspicuous 
excellence, supremely powerful and influential in 
the last century, the first to come and standing 
at first alone, a modern prose. French prose is 
marked in the highest degree by the qualities of 
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regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. With 
little opposition from any deep-seated and im- 
perious poetic instincts, the French made their 
poetry also conform to the law which was 
moulding their prose. French poetry became 
marked with the qualities of regularity, uni- 
formity, precision, balance. This may have 
been bad for French poetry, but it was good 
for French prose. It heightened the perfection 
with which those qualities, the true qualities of 
prose, were impressed upon it. When England, 
at the Restoration, desired a modern prose, and 
began to create it, our writers turned naturally 
to French literature, which had just accom- 
plished the very process which engaged them. 
The King’s acuteness and taste, as we have seen, 
helped. Indeed, to the admission of French 
influence of all kinds, Charles the Second’s 
character and that of his court were but too 
favourable. But the influence of the French 
writers was at that moment on the whole for- 
tunate, and seconded what was a vital and 
necessary effort in our literature. Our literature 
required a prose which conformed to the true 
law of prose; and that it might acquire this 
the more surely, it compelled poetry, as in 
France, to conform itself to the law of prose 
likewise. The classic verse of French poetry 
was the Alexandrine, a measure favourable to 
the qualities of regularity, uniformity, precision, 
balance. Gradually a measure favourable to those 
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very same qualities,—the ten-syllable couplet,— 
established itself as the classic verse of England, 
until in the eighteenth century it had become 
the ruling form of our poetry. Poetry, or rather 
the use of verse, entered in a remarkable degree, 
during that century, into the whole of the daily 
life of the civilised classes; and the poetry of 
the century was a perpetual school of the 
qualities requisite for a good prose, the qualities 
of regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. 
This may have been of no great service to 
English poetry, although to say that it has been 
of no service at all, to say that the eighteenth 
century has in no respect changed the conditions 
for English poetical style, or that it has changed 
them for the worse, would be untrue. But it 
was undeniably of signal service to that which 
was the great want and work of the hour, 
English prose. 

Do not let us, therefore, hastily despise 
Johnson and his century for their defective 
poetry and criticism of poetry. True, Johnson 
is capable of saying: ‘Surely no man could have 
fancied that he read Lycidas with pleasure had he 
not known the author!’ True, he is capable 
of maintaining ‘that the description of the 
temple in Congreve’s Mourning Bride was the 
finest poetical passage he had ever read—he 
recollected none in Shakspeare equal to it.’ 
But we are to conceive of Johnson and of his 
century as having a special task committed to 
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them—the establishment of English prose ; and 
as capable of being warped and narrowed in 
their judgments of poetry by this exclusive task. 
Such is the common course and law of progress ; 
one thing is done at a time, and other things are 
sacrificed to it. We must be thankful for the 
thing done, if it is valuable, and we must put up 
with the temporary sacrifice of other things to 
this one. The other things will have their turn 
sooner or later. Above all, a nation with pro- 
found poetical instincts, like the English nation, 
may be trusted to work itself right again in 
poetry after periods of mistaken poetical practice. 
Even in the midst of an age of such practice, 
and with his style frequently showing the bad 
influence of it, Gray was saved, we may say, 
and remains a poet whose work has high and 
pure worth, simply by his knowing the Greeks 
thoroughly, more thoroughly than any English 
poet had known them since Milton. Milton 
was a survivor from the great age of poetry ; 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, and Swift were mighty 
workers for the age of prose. Gray, a poet in 
the midst of the age of prose, a poet, moreover, 
of by no means the highest force and of scanty 
productiveness, nevertheless claims a place among 
the six chief personages of Johnson’s Lives, 
because it was impossible for an English poet, 
even in that age, who knew the great Greek 
masters intimately, not to respond to their good 
influence, and to be rescued from the false 
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poetical practice of his contemporaries. Of 
such avail to a nation are deep poetical instincts 
even in an age of prose. How much more may 
they be trusted to assert themselves after the age 
of prose has ended, and to remedy any poetical 
mischief done by it! And meanwhile the work 
of the hour, the necessary and appointed work, 
has been done, and we have got our prose. 

Let us always bear in mind, therefore, that 
the century so well represented by Dryden, 
Addison, Pope, and Swift, and of which the 
literary history is so powerfully written by 
Johnson in his Lives, is a century of prose—a 
century of which the great work in literature 
was the formation of English prose. Johnson 
was himself a labourer in this great and needful 
work, and was ruled by its influences. His 
blame of genuine poets like Milton and Gray, 
his over-praise of artificial poets like Pope, are 
to be taken as the utterances of a man who 
worked for an age of prose, who was ruled by 
its influences, and could not but be ruled by 
them. Of poetry he speaks as a man whose 
sense for that with which he is dealing is in 
some degree imperfect. 

Yet even on poetry Johnson’s utterances are 
valuable, because they are the utterances of a 
great and original man. That indeed he was: 
and to be conducted by such a man through an 
important century cannot but do us good, even 
though our guide may in some places be less 
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competent than in others. Johnson was the 
man of an age of prose. Furthermore, Johnson 
was a strong force of conservatism and con- 
centration, in an epoch which by its natural 
tendencies seemed to be moving towards ex- 
pansion and freedom. But he was a great man, 
and great men are always instructive. The 
more we study him, the higher will be our 
esteem for the power of his mind, the width of 
his interests, the largeness of his knowledge, the 
freshness, fearlessness, and strength of his judg- 
ments. The higher, too, will be our esteem for 
his character. His well-known lines on Levett’s 
death, beautiful and touching lines, are still more 
beautiful and touching because they recall a 
whole history of Johnson’s goodness, tenderness, 
and charity. Human dignity, on the other 
hand, he maintained, we all know how well, 
through the whole long and arduous struggle of 
his life, from his undergraduate days at Oxford, 
down to the Yam moriturus of his closing hour. 
His faults and strangenesses are on the surface, 
and catch every eye. But on the whole we have 
in him a fine and admirable type, worthy to be 
kept in view for ever, of ‘the ancient and inbred 
integrity, piety, good-nature, and good-humour 
of the English people.’ 

It was right that a Life of Johnson himself 
should stand as an introduction to the present 
volume, and I long ago conceived the wish 
that it should be the Life contributed by Lord 
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Macaulay to the Encyclopedia Britannica. That 
Life is a work which shows Macaulay at his 
very best ; a work written when his style was 
matured, and when his resources were in all 
their fulness. The subject, too, was one which 
he knew thoroughly, and for which he felt 
cordial sympathy ; indeed by his mental habit 
Macaulay himself belonged, in many respects, 
to the eighteenth century rather than to our 
own. But the permission to use in this manner 
a choice work of Lord Macaulay’s was no light 
favour to ask. However, in my zeal for the 
present volume I boldly asked it; and by the 
proprietors of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
Messrs. Black, it has been most kindly and 
generously accorded. I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press my sense of obligation to them for their 
consent, and to Mr. Trevelyan for his acquies- 
cence in it. They have enabled me to fulfil a 
long-cherished desire, to tell the story of a whole 
important age of English literature in one com- 
pendious volume— itself, at the same time, a 
piece of English literature of the very first class. 
Such a work the reader has in his hands in the 
present volume ; its editor may well be fearful 
of injuring it by a single superfluous line, a single 
unacceptable word. 
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PREFACE TO. LETTERS, SPEECHES, 
AND TRACTS ON IRISH AFFAIRS, 
BY EDMUND BURKE. 


Wo now reads Bolingbroke? Burke once asked ; 
and if the same question were at this day asked 
in respect to Burke himself, what would be the 
answer? Certainly not that he is read anything 
like as much as he deserves to be read. We 
English make far too little use of our prose 
classics, —far less than the French make of 
theirs. The place which a writer like Pascal, 
for instance, fills in French education, and in 
the minds of cultivated Frenchmen in general, 
how different is it from the place which Burke 
fills in our reading and thoughts, and how much 
larger! Shakspeare and Milton we are all sup- 
posed to know something of; but of none of 
our prose classics, I think, if we leave stories 
out of the account, such as are the Pz/grim’s 
Progress and the Vicar of Wakefield, are we 
expected to have a like knowledge. Perhaps 
an exception is to be made for Bacon’s Essays, 
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but even of this I do not feel sure. Our 
grandfathers were bound to know their Addison, 
but for us the obligation has ceased; nor is 
that loss, indeed, a very serious matter. But to 
lose Swift and Burke out of our mind’s circle 
_of acquaintance is a loss indeed, and a loss for 
which no conversance with contemporary prose 
literature can make up, any more than convers- 
ance with contemporary poetry could make 
up to us for unacquaintance with Shakspeare 
and Milton. In both cases the unacquaintance 
shuts us out from great sources of English life, 
thought, and language, and from the capital 
records of its history and development, and 
leaves us in consequence very imperfect and 
fragmentary Englishmen. It can hardly be said 
that this inattenticn to our prose classics is 
due to their being contained in collections made 
up of many volumes,—collections dear and in- 
accessible. Their remaining buried in such 
collections, a fate so unlike that which has 
been Rousseau’s in France, or Lessing’s in 
Germany,—is rather the result of our inatten- 
tion than its cause. While they are so buried, 
however, they are in truth almost inaccessible 
to the general public, and all occasions for 
rescuing and exhibiting representative specimens 
of them should be welcomed and used. 

Such an occasion offers itself, for Burke, in 
the interest about Ireland which the present 
state of that country compels even the most 
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unwilling Englishman to feel. Our neglected 
classic is by birth an Irishman; he knows 
Ireland and its history thoroughly. ‘I have 
studied it,’ he most truly says, ‘with more 
care than is common.’ He is the greatest of 
our political thinkers and writers. But his 
political thinking and writing has more value 
on some subjects than on others; the value is 
at its highest when the subject is Ireland. 
The writings collected in this volume cover a 
period of more than thirty years of Irish history, 
and show at work all the causes which have 
brought Ireland to its present state. The 
tyranny of the grantees of confiscation ; of the 
English garrison ; Protestant ascendency; the 
reliance of the English Government upon this 
ascendency and its instruments as their means 
of government; the yielding to menaces of 
danger and insurrection what was never yielded 
to considerations of equity and reason ; the re- 
currence to the old perversity of mismanage- 
ment as soon as ever the danger was passed, 
—all these are shown in this volume; the 
evils, and Burke’s constant sense of their gravity, 
his constant struggle to cure them. The volume 
begins with the Tracts on the Popery Laws, 
written probably between 1760 and 1765, when 
that penal code, of which the monstrosity is 
not half known to Englishmen, and may be 
studied by them with profit in the Tracts, was 
still in force, and when Irish trade was re- 
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stricted, almost annulled, from jealousy lest it 
should interfere with the trade of England. 
Then comes the American War. In the pressure 
of difficulty and danger, as that war proceeded, 
Lord North’s Government proposed, in 1778, to 
~ conciliate Ireland by partly withdrawing the re- 
strictions on her trade. The commercial middle 
class,—the class with which a certain school of 
politicians supposes virtue, abhorring nobles and 
squires, to have taken refuge,—the men of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Bristol, 
were instantly in angry movement, and forced 
the Minister to abandon his propositions. The 
danger deepened ; Spain joined herself with 
France and America; the Irish volunteers ap- 
peared in arms. Then, in 1779, the restrictions 
on Irish trade, of which the partial withdrawal 
had been refused the year before, were with- 
drawn altogether. But the irritation of his 
constituents at his supporting this withdrawal, 
and at his supporting a measure of relief to 
Catholics, cost Burke his seat at Bristol. Mean- 
while, the Irish Parliament proceeded in estab- 
lishing its independence of that of Great Britain. 
Irish affairs were controlled by Irish legislators ; 
the penal laws were relaxed, the Catholics ad- 
mitted to the franchise, though not to Parliament. 
The English Government had to govern Ireland 
through the Irish Legislature. But it persisted 
on leaning upon that party in the Irish Legis- 
lature,—a Protestant Legislature, no doubt, but 
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containing such patriotic and liberal Protestants 
as Grattan, it persisted on leaning upon that 
party which represented Protestant ascendency 
and the rule of the grantees of confiscation in 
its worst form. In 1789 came the French 
Revolution. To remove the disabilities under 
which the Catholics of Ireland still lay was 
a measure which commended itself to all the 
best politicians at that time. The English 
Government sent, in 1795, Burke’s friend, Lord 
Fitzwilliam, as Viceroy to Ireland. Lord Fitz- 
william was the declared friend of Catholic 
emancipation. It seemed on the point of being 
granted, when the Irish Protestant junto, as 
Burke calls it, prevailed with Mr. Pitt, and 
Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled. In 1797 Burke 
died, full of mournful apprehensions for the 
future; in 1798 came the Irish Rebellion. 
But with the Rebellion we pass beyond the 
life of Burke, and beyond the period of Irish 
history covered by this volume. 

The rapid summary just given of that his- 
tory, from 1760 to 1797, will afford a sufficient 
clue to the writings and speeches which follow. 
Burke, let me observe in passing, greatly needs 
to be re-edited ; indeed, he has never yet been 
properly edited at all. But all that I have 
attempted to do in the present volume is to 
arrange chronologically the writings and speeches 
on Irish affairs, which, in Burke’s collected 
works, are now scattered promiscuously ; and 
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to subjoin the most important of his private 
letters on the same subject, taken from the 
correspondence published in 1844 by the late 
Lord Fitzwilliam, the son of Burke’s friend, 
the Irish Viceroy. In my opinion, the im- 
_ portance of Burke’s thoughts on the policy 
pursued in Ireland is as great now as when 
he uttered them, and when they were received, 
as he himself tells us, with contempt. ‘You do 
not suppose,’ said Mr. Bright the other day in 
the City,—‘ you do not suppose that the four- 
teen members of the Government spend days 
and weeks in the consideration of a measure 
such as the Irish Land Bill without ascertain- 
ing in connection with it everything everybody 
else can know.’ Alas! how many English 
Governments have been confident that they had 
ascertained in connection with their Irish policy 
‘everything everybody else could know’! Burke 
writes to Mrs. Crewe that a work of his has, 
he is told, ‘put people in a mood a little un- 
usual to them—~vt has set them on thinking.’ ‘One 
might have imagined,’ he adds, ‘that the train 
of events, as they passed before their eyes, might 
have done that!’ Nevertheless, it does not; 
and so, he concludes, ‘Let them think now 
who never thought before!’ In general, our 
Governments, however well informed, feel bound, 
it would seem, to adapt their policy to our 
normal mental condition, which is, as Burke 
says, a non-thinking one. Burke’s paramount 
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and undying merit as a politician is, that in- 
stead of accepting as fatal and necessary this 
non-thinking condition of ours, he battles with 
it, mends and changes it; he will not rest until 
he has ‘put people in a mood a little unusual 
with them,’ until he has ‘set them on thinking.’ 


END. OF VOL. XI. 
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